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PREFACE 

The habit of speaking clearly and correctly as well as 
easily and spontaneously is what every teacher would help 
his pupils to acquire. This book is written in the belief 
that this habit can be attained by most pupils only through 
frequent practice in the art of free and spontaneous speech 
combined with a discriminating study of the science of 
language, or grammar. 

Since children are not ready to undertake the study of 
grammar during the first years of school life, Books I and 
II of the Gowdy-Dexheimer Language Series place depend- 
ence on varied composition exercises, models of good speech, 
word studies, and ear training. In this third book of the 
series. Grammar and Composition, the features of the other 
two are retained, and a systematic study of sentence struc- 
ture and of word forms is introduced. The special purpose 
of this study of grammar is to furnish definite tests for 
clear sentence structure and for the choice of correct word 
forms. 

As in Books I and II, composition exercises are based 
upon the natural interests of the pupils; thus the aim 
throughout is to connect the work of the special class in 
English with life outside of the classroom in such a way 
that the ideals and principles developed in class will be 
carried over into the ordinary speech of the pupils. 

ill 
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General Plan. — Briefly stated, this is the plan of the new 
book : 

In every chapter a careful stvdy of some definite unit of 
grammar is followed by general composition toorJc, demanding 
the application of the facts just learned. In this composition 
work, clear and spontaneous expression of thought is always 
put first, but matters of form are never forgotten, 

Kot all topics lend themselves to exactly the same treat- 
ment; but, in general, each chapter is made up of the 
following- parts ; 

(1) Development of some working unit of the subject 
matter of grammar. 

(2) Drill upon the facts developed. 

(3) The discovery of some application of these facts to 
speech. 

(4) Drill on this application. 

(5) General composition work, calling for the application 
of the principles just learned, as well as for the review of 
those previously treated. 

Special Features. — The following are some of its special 
features : 

(1) Numerous suggestive lists of composition topics likely 
to appeal to the varied interests of different types of pupils. 

(2) Models of good speech. These are taken largely from 
modern sources, such as entertaining books, recent numbers 
of good magazines, agricultural papers and bulletins, horti- 
cultural and household journals, and advertising pamphlets. 

(3) Word studies, designed to make definite additions 
to the working vocabularies of the pupils, to increase the 
power to discriminate in the choice of words, and to give 
higher ideals of accuracy in speech. In the Index will be 
found page references for these composition topics, the 
models of good speech, and the word studies. 

(4) The introduction of a minimum number of the facts 
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of grammar, only such being included as are necessary to 
enable pupils (a) to choose correctly between inflected forms, 
(6) to construct sentences that "hang together," (c) to 
punctuate these sentences correctly, and (d) to " see through " 
the sentences that they are likely to meet in their reading. 

(5) Topics so arranged that one point leads naturally to 
another. An organized and easily remembered body of 
facts is thus developed. 

(6) The use of the inductive method, rules and definitions 
coming as summaries of facts already discovered by the 
examination of special cases. 

(7) Clear and simple statement of definitions and rules. 

(8) Abundant drill. Generalizations are followed by nu- 
merous exercises calling for both constructive and analytical 
work. The sentences for drill are taken from the same 
sources as the longer models of good writing. 

(9) Eules for punctuation. These immediately follow 
the development of the grammatical principles involved. 

(10) Brief treatments of figures of speech, rhythm, idioms. 

(11) Directions for the compilation of a class paper, the 
forming of a club, transacting business by means of motions, 
and the framing of a constitution. 

(12) Attractive pictures, illustrating the text and furnish- 
ing additional material for composition. 

In acknowledging indebtedness for help in the prepara- 
tion of this book, I must mention first of all Professor 
Willis M. West, formerly Superintendent of the school in 
which I first taught grammar, and later Head of the Depart- 
ment of History in the University of Minnesota. For four 
years he advised, encouraged, and suggested, until I had 
practically worked out with the children the order of topics 
which in my later teaching of grammar I have found little 
occasion to alter. Among the hundreds of other teachers 
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for whose cooperation and advice I am much indebted, I 
must make special mention of two. Miss Myrtle Gentry, 
who has used my grammar in both rural and graded schools, 
has given invaluable advice in the choice of material to be 
included in this book. She has also greatly lightened my 
task by doing much clerical work in the preparation of 
manuscript. To Professor J. E. Jewell, Dean of the School 
of Education in the University of Arkansas, I am indebted 
for the suggestion to draw models of good writing, as well 
as sentences for drill, largely from life and living sources. 
I trust that the suggestion will add as much to the pleasure 
of the pupils who may use this book as it has to mine in 
its preparation. As in Books I and II, free use has been 
made, through the kindness of the author, of suggestions 
contained in the Illinois Series of Nature Study and Agri- 
culture Leaflets, prepared by Miss Alice Jean Patterson. 

CHESTINE GOWDY. 
June, 1916. 
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GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION 



PART I. SENTENCE ANALYSIS 

CHAPTER I. INTRODUCTION 

LANGUAGE, COMPOSITION, GRAMMAR 

1. Language. — Have you ever stopped to think how 
you should get along for a single day without words? 
It is not strange if you haven't. We all accept our 
most wonderful possessions in a matter-of-fact way. 
We use them freely but seldom think how marvelous 
they are. And surely language is one of the best of 
them all. Isn't it worth while to stop for a few mo- 
ments to consider just what speech is and how much 
it means to us in our daily life ? 

Perhaps you know that the word language is formed 
from the Latin word lingua^ which means tongue. It 
is easy to see why words, after they were invented, 
should be named for the tongue. The strange thing is 
that there ever came to be such things as words. 

We can understand that people might have learned to 
make others know what they were thinking about by 
pointing or making gestures. We can even understand 
how picture writing like that of the Indians grew up. 
But doesn't it seem strange that men should have come 
to use spoken and written words? How do you sup- 
pose that people ever came to agree among themselves 
that definite sounds, made by the tongue and other 
organs, should stand for things with which these sym- 

1 



2 GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION 

bols seem to have no connection ? How did c-ort^ for 
example, come to stand for a certain animal? 

It would be interesting to know ; but the really im- 
portant thing is that we do have speech, — that words, 
such as d'O-g^ r-e-d^ r'U-n'n'i'n-g^ have come to stand 
for the same things to all English-speaking people, and 
that we can therefore use these signs to call to the minds 
of other persons what we are thinking about. Life 
would be a very different thing without words. 

It would help you to understand how different it 
would be if you could read the story of Helen Keller,^ 
who has been blind and deaf since she was nineteen 
months old. It was not until her seventh year that she 
became conscious of the existence of words. But then 
came what she calls the most important day of her life. 
A wise and skillful teacher came to her, and one day soon 
after there was revealed to her the mystery of speech. 
She learned that things have names; and this knowl- 
edge, she says, "awakened my soul, gave it light, hope, 
joy, set it free. . . . Every object which I touched 
seemed to quiver with life. That was because I saw 
everything with the strange new sight that had come 
to me." 

But speech is more than single words or lists of 
words. If I wish to make you think of a bird, I prob- 
ably wish to make you think of something about the 
bird. In order that you may share my thought I must 
use a group of words and must arrange them in some 
definite fashion. Language, then, is a combination of 
words, put together in such a way as to " make sense" ; 
in other words, it is com-po-si'twri. 

1 The Story q/ My Life^ by Helen Keller ; Qrosset and Dunlap, Publiahers. 
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2. Composition. — To compose is to put parts together 
and so make a new thing. A composition, then, is 
something that is made by putting parts together. A 
piece of music, a picture, a poem, or a story is a compo- 
sition. In school, as you know, we use the word often- 
est to mean an exercise that, is prepared by putting 
together words and sentences. But you must not think 
that composition is only the preparation of formal 
exercises. Whenever you try to express your thoughts, 
whether at home, on the playground, or in any one of 
your recitations, you are doing good or bad composition 
work. 

3. What Makes Composition Good. — The great soldier, 
the Duke of Wellington, gave this concise advise con- 
cerning composition: Have something to say and Bay 
it. Do you see that he gave two distinct rules ? 

"Have something to say" means, Have something 
worth while to %ay^ — something that you have thought 
about and are interested in and want to say. When you 
talk, people want to hear what you think, not what some 
one else thinks or what you believe you ought to think. 
A short way to express this thought is Be sincere. 

The second rule means, Choose words that say just 
what you mean^ and put them together into sentences that are 
easily understood ; that is. Be clear. The simplest words 
that express the thought exactly are generally best ; and 
it is easier to make short sentences clear than long ones. 

There are two other rules that you will surely agree 
to. First, G-ood composition must he interesting. People 
will not listen to you unless you say what you have to 
say in a way that attracts and holds their attention. 
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Second, Good composition must be correct. This means 
that it must follow the customs most common among 
educated persons. It will be a great disadvantage to 
you, as you grow older, if you cannot follow this usage. 
Think of some ways in which it will be bad for you if, 
for example, you use words in the wrong sense, or if you 
do not use such forms as is and are^ did and done^ and 
he and him correctly, or if you cannot follow the rules 
for punctuation. 

TOPICS FOR CLASS CONVERSATION AND FOR ORAL AND 
WRITTEN OOMPOSITIONS 

Talk for one or two minutes about one of these subjects. 
Choose one that you can get interested in, and talk as well 
as you can. Face the class and stand erect. Don't mind if 
you have to stop to think. 

Choose another topic to write a paragraph of a few sen- 
tences about. 

1. Different ways in which we express our thoughts. 

2. A day without words. Describe an imaginary day in which 
you could not speak or write. 

3. How Helen Keller learned of the mystery of speech. 

4. Why I like to hear some one (our minister, some lecturer, 
or a family friend) talk. 

5. The advantages of being able to talk and write well. 

6. The bright thing I was too slow to say. 

7. A funny mistake in the use of words made by a child learn- 
ing to talk or by a foreigner learning English. 

8. Which I prefer, talking or writing. 

9. How my cat or dog or horse or bird talks. 

4. The Relation of Grammar to Composition. — For 
several years you have been studying language and try- 
ing to improve your speech. Now you are old enough 
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to take up in a definite way the special kind of language 
study called grammar. 

In grammar, we study the way% in which words are put 
together to make good sentences. We have agreed that 
composition should be sincere, clear, interesting, and 
correct. Grammar helps chiefly in two ways. It gives 
rules for making (1) clear and (2) correct sentences. 
In studying grammar you will learn why many expres- 
sions for which you have been corrected are wrong. 
You will thus be able to correct your own mistakes. 

Now, since all composition is made up of sentences, 
you will see that grammar, which teaches us how to 
make well-constructed sentences, is an important sub- 
ject. Still you must remember that it does not teach 
everything about good speech. It will therefore be 
necessary to continue other language study in connec- 
tion with grammar. 

You must remember also that the rules of grammar 
will be of no use to you unless you apply them. You 
must have much practice in composition work, both oral 
and written ; then, after all has been done for you that 
can be done in the classroom, you must still watch your 
own speech wherever you are. You will find all this 
real fun if you get your friends to help you, and if you 
give special attention to correcting one error at a time, 
and do not get discouraged. 

Since grammar deals with sentences, it is necessary 
to understand just what a sentence is. Yow know, of 
course, that it is a group of words; but are you sure 
you can always tell whether a group of words is a sen- 
tence or not? Many older persons cannot do this. 
You will soon have a chance to test yourself. 



CHAPTER II 

THE DECLARATIVE SENTENCE 

EXERCISE I. DEVELOPMENT 

I have in mind an animal. I wish to make you think of 
it. In what ways might I do this ? Let me use a word, 
dog, 

I have in mind an action. I will represent it by the 
word running. I am thinking of the action as being per- 
formed by the dog. I can show this to you in many ways. 



1. The dog is running. 

2. The running dog. 

3. The dog runs. 

4. The dog was running. 

5. The dog running. 

6. The running of the dog. 

7. The dog has been running. 



I have in mind a quality of the same dog. The word 
gentle represents it. Think of as many groups of words as 
you can that show that gentleness is a quality of the dog. 
We will write these groups of words on the blackboard. 

I am thinking of a condition of the dog. The word sick 
represents it. Show in as many ways as you can that sick- 
ness is a condition of the dog. We will write down these 
groups of words also. 

I am thinking of the place of the dog. These words, 
behind the bam, represent it. Show the relation between 

6 
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the dog and the barn by as many different groups of words 
as you can. 

I am thinking of the class to which the dog belongs. Show 
in as many ways as you can that it belongs to the class of 
spaniels. 

(1) The dog is a spaniel. (2) The dog, a spaniel 

We have now before us fifteen or more groups of words. 
In what respect are they all alike ? (They all show some- 
thing about the dog.) 

Let us now look more carefully at the first seven expres- 
sions. Each shows something, an action, of the dog. But 
they do not all do this in the same way. Some are sen- 
tences and some are not. See if you can select the sentences. 

You should have chosen the first, third, fourth, and sev- 
enth expressions. They assert (declare, state, affirm, predi- 
cate) that the action is performed by the dog. You would 
use these groups of words if you thought your hearer did 
not know the fact. 

You should see, too, that the second, fifth, and sixth are 
not sentences. They assume (take for granted) that the 
act is performed by the dog. You would use them if you 
thought the hearer already knew the fact and you wanted 
merely to call it to his mind before going on to tell him 
something new. 

Examine the other groups of words about the dog and 
decide which ones assert something about the dog and so 
are sentences, and which ones merely assume, or take some- 
thing for granted. 

EXERCISE 2 

1. Think of the first president of the United States. By 
what word or group of words can you represent him ? 
Think of one of his qualities. Represent this by a word. 
Assert this quality about the man. Assume it. 
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2. Think of some other person. Represent this person 
by some word or group of words. Think of some class to 
which the person belongs. First assert and then assume 
the classification of the person. 

3. Assert (1) the condition of a child, (2) the material of 
a dress, (3) an action of fishes, (4) a quality of an apple. 

4. First assert and then assume the place of a letter. 

5. A Declarative Sentence is a group of words that 
asserts something about something else. 

6. What We May Assert. — We may assert quality^ 
condition^ action^ place^ material^ and class of various 
things. You will learn later that this list is not com- 
plete. 

EXERCISE 3 
Which of the following groups of words are declarative 
sentences ? In regard to each sentence answer (1) What is 
something asserted about? and (2) What is asserted, — a 
quality, a condition, an act, place, material, or class ? Tell 
what each group of words that is not a sentence assumes 
something about. 

1. Birds fly. 

2. Birds flying. 

3. Birds are flying. 

4. Birds flew. 

5. Flying birds. 

6. The discoverer of America was courageous. (Answer the 
first question by one word.) 

7. Mary has been sad. 

8. The earth revolves. 

9. The governor of Dlinois is a Republican. 

10. Children playing. 

11. The patience of the mother was beautiful. 

12. The book on the tablel 
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13. The apples have fallen. 

14. The pin was silver. 

15. That merchant being honest. 

16. Your sister has been in the garden. 

17. You will be sick. 

18. There are the girls. 

19. Many birds flying here and there. 

20. The earth is a planet. 

21. She is thoughtless. 

22. For hours Alice studied her lesson. 

23. A large black dog running down the street and barking. 

24. The child sitting by the window is tired. 

25. This ring is silver. 

7. The Subject of Thought and A Subject of Thought. 
— When you converse with another person about some 
particular thing, that thing is the subject of your con- 
versation. What a lecturer talks about is the subject 
of his lecture. You choose subjects for your compo- 
sitions. When any one makes a single assertion, he 
has a thought ; and the thing that he makes the as- 
sertion about is the subject of his thought. In answer- 
ing the first question of the preceding exercise, you 
told in regard to each sentence what the speaker's 
subject of thought was ; — for example, the speaker 
of Sentence 1 made his assertion about all birds, and 
they were his subject of thought; the speaker of 
Sentences 3 and 4 was thinking of some particular 
birds only, and these birds were the subject of his 
thought ; the speaker of expression 6 had Columbus 
for the subject of his thought. You will now under- 
stand the following definition: 

That about which a particular assertion is made is the 
sufy'ect of thought 
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Anything about which an assertion can be made is 
a subject of thought, whether an assertion is made 
about it or not. 

The sentence, Mary admired the beauty of the flower, men- 
tions three subjects of thought, — Mary, the beauty of the 
flower, and the flower itself. The assertion is made about 
Mary, therefore she is the subject of thought. But an as- 
sertion can be made about each of the other two subjects 
of thought. Show that it can. 

8. An Attribute of a thing is anything (any peculiar- 
ity or characteristic) that we can assert about it ; for 
example, a quality, a condition, an act, classification, 
material, or place. 

9. Picturing a Subject of Thought. — I am thinking of a 
subject of thought. I will tell you some of its attributes. 
See if you can tell what it is. 

It is soft, red, hollow. (Qualities.) 

It is soiled, faded, old, (Conditions.) 

It is a sphere. (Class.) 

It is rubber. (Material.) 

It bounds and rolls. (Actions.) 

It is under the table. (Place.) 

By knowing these attributes, you can make a pretty good 
picture of the thing. So you see what people mean when 
they say that a thing is made up of its attributes. 

10. Qualities and Conditions. — Compare the quali- 
ties and conditions mentioned in § 9. You will see 
that qualities are attributes that go to make up the 
nature of the thing. They remain with it, while its 
conditions change. 
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EXERCISE 4. COMPOSITION 

1. Think of some subject of thought. Make a long list of 
its attributes. In class you may read your list and see if 
the other pupils can name the subject of thought by knowing 
its attributes. Put last the ones most likely to give your 
secret away. 

2. Show that cheerfulness may be a quality of one person 
and a condition of another. 

3. You are going to start an orchard. Make a list of 
desirable attributes of the trees. Of the fruit. 

4. Make a list of the good qualities of a draft horse. A 
road horse. A coach horse. 

5. Make a list of unfortunate conditions of a horse. 

6. Make a list of attributes of some kind of tree or of 
some animal. 

7. Show that we may make assertions about things that 
are not made up of matter, such as goodness, love, laziness, 
anger. 

11. Expressing More than One Attribute in a Sentence. 
— We may both assert and assume attributes of a thing 
in one sentence. 

In the sentence, The large blue book was on the table, the 
size and the color (qualities) of the book are assumed and 
the place is asserted. In the sentence, The large book on the 
table is blue, the size and the place are assumed and the 
color is asserted. In the sentence. The frightened child ran 
and screamed, a condition is assumed and two actions are 
asserted. 

In each case, it is the assertion that makes the group of 
words a sentence. The expression, the large blue book on the 
table, shows three attributes of the book; but it is not a 
sentence, for^each of the attributes is assumed. 
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EXERCISE 5. COMPOSITION 

1. In the same sentence assume a quality and assert a 
condition of a dog. 

2. Write a sentence in which you assert three qualities 
of a dog. 

3. Make other sentences in which you do these things : 

a. Assume a quality and the place of some subject of thought 
and assert its condition. 

b. Assert two classifications of Abraham Lincoln. 

G. Assume the material 8ud assert a quality of some subject of 
thought. 

d. Assume a quality and assert an action of some thing. 

e. Assume an action and assert a condition of some thing. 

/. Assume three attributes and assert two of some subject of 
thought. 

TOPICS FOR SHORT TALKS AND WRITTEN PARAGRAPHS 

Give a short talk to your class about one of the following 
topics. Express the attributes of your subject of thought 
clearly. 

Write a paragraph of several sentences about another 
topic. Choose your words carefully, trying to say just 
what you mean. 

1. Insect pests. (Follow the outline given below, or make one 
to fit better the facts that you know or can learn.) 

I. Classes : sucking and eating. 
II. Illustrations of each class. 
III. Means of destroying the different kinds. 

2. A prize " plate " of apples or other fruit. 

3. A horse that I should like to own. 

4. The angel food cake, bread, jelly, some piece of fancy 
work, that will take the prize. 

5. The kind of boy or girl I don't like. 

6. The month I like best or least. (Describe the month and 
see if the class can tell what one you have in mind.) 
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7. Some odd person that I saw on the street or car. 

8. My choice for a national flower, 

9. Selecting seed corn. (Bring stalks and ears if you can to 
illustrate your talk. Perhaps you can explain the score card used 
in your state.) 

10. A wayside scene, or a scene in a park. 

One reason that we have not more to talk about is that 
we have not trained ourselves to look for the beautiful and 
interesting things that are all around us. The picture on 
this page is a photographer^s " snapshot " of a wayside scene. 
The man who made it, as well as several other pictures 
in this book, saw scenes worth preserving whenever he 
loitered along a country road or walked down a village 
street. 

If you choose topic 10 you will make a " snapshot " in 
words. Let the class decide who gives the best picture. 




A.J.Stoam<m, 



A Wayside Scene. 



CHAPTER III 

THB ESSENTIAL PARTS OF A SENTENCE 

EXERCISE 6. DEVELOPMENT 

Which of the following groups of words are declarative 
sentences ? 

Answer in regard to each sentence (1) What is the sub- 
ject of thought ? (2) What word or group of words repre- 
sents it? (3) What sort of attribute (quality, condition, 
action, class, place, or material) is asserted? (4) What 
word or group of words represents this attribute? 
(5) What word or group of words asserts? (6) Are any 
attributes assumed of the subject of thought ? 

1. The small brook is rapid. 

2. The boys skating on the pond are cold. 

3. A beautiful red bird singing in the cage. 

4. This large, heavy ring is iron. 

5. That stately tree is a pine. 

6. This old woman was always patient. 

7. Mary has been sick. 

8. The children playing. 

9. The children played. 

10. The president of the United States is energetic. 

11. The president of the United States in 1862 was sympa- 
thetic. 

12. In the cage sang a beautiful bird. 

13. Being frightened, the child ran away. 

14. Wheat being the best crop in our country. 

15. To-morrow I shall be in Chicago. 

16. Excited people running up and down the street. 

17. Her anger was bitter. 

14 
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18. She has been angry. 

19. Turning toward the hearth, Silas Marner sat down. 

20. This book is an arithmetic. 

21. Mrs. Brown's love for her friends was unselfish. 

12. Three Essential Elements in Every Sentence. — The 
preceding exercise shows that a declarative sentence 
must have three parts, — one to represent the subject of 
thought^ or the thing about which the assertion \& made ; 
one to represent the attribute which is asserted; and one 
to assert. These parts are called the subject of the sen- 
tence, the predicate attribute^ and the copula. 

13. The Subject of a Sentence is the part that repre- 
sents that about which something is asserted, or the 
subject of thought. 

In the sentence, The discoverer of America was courageous, 
something is asserted about Columbus. He is the subject 
of thought. The words, Tlie discoverer of America, repre- 
sent him. They are the subject of the sentence. If we 
are to choose one of these four words for the subject, which 
one must it be ? 

14. The Predicate Attribute of a sentence is the part 
that represents that which is asserted of the subject 
of thought, or the attribute. 

In the sentence. The discoverer of America wa^ courageous, 
the quality of courage is asserted of Columbus. The word 
courageous represents this quality, and so is the predicate 
attribute. The sentence. The children are frightened, asserts 
a condition of the children. The word frightened represents 
the condition, and so is the predicate attribute. 

15. The Copula is the asserting element in the sen- 
tence. It may be (1) a single word (John is running), 
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(2) a group of words (John Jiaa been running), or (3) 
it may be combined with the predicate attribute (John 
runs). 

One word often does two kinds of work in a sentence, as 
in the last one, and so is both predicate attribute and copula, 
just as one man often does two kinds of work in a society, 
and so is both secretary and treasurer. In the sentence, 
John runs, the word mns represents the action that is as- 
serted, and therefore is the predicate attribute. It also 
asserts, and is therefore the copula. Notice that if we change 
runs to running, we do not have a sentence. Running merely 
expresses the action ; it does not assert it. 

16. Predicate. — All of the sentence except the subject 
is called the predicate. How many parts must it con- 
tain? 

EXERCISE 7 

Decide which of the following groups of words are 
sentences. Arrange the subjects, copulas, and predicate 
attributes of the sentences in a table as shown below. Try 
to tell what sort of attribute each predicate attribute ex- 
presses. 



Subject 


Copula 


Predioatk Attbibutx 


The house 


is 






large (quality) 


The gloves 


were 






new (condition) 


Fishes 




swim 


(action) 


I 


have been 






studying (action) 


These books 


are 






of great value (quality) 


The ring 


is 






gold (material) 


The boys 




ran 


(action) 


The bird 


has 


1 


flown (action) 


A dog 




barked 

1 


(action) 
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1. The flower is delicate. 

2. The man is unhappy. 

3. The pipes are lead. 

4. The leaves of the plant are glossy. (§ 17.) 

5. The man is very old. (§ 17.) 

6. The boys built a snow fort. 

7. That man is of great age. 

8. That man is Mr. Allen. (§ 18.) 

9. That man is a lawyer. (§ 18.) 

10. You will be tired. 

11. Your doll is here. 

12. Children are playing. 

13. The children played. 

14. Silent was every child. 

15. Our cow is a Jersey. 

16. A beautiful bird singing. 

17. The child was sleepy. 

18. This book is the Jungle Book. 

19. James Russell Lowell was a poet. 

20. Brilliant were the leaves of the vine. 

21. The pan shines. 

22. The worst pest in my garden is quack grass. 

23. Out of the tree flew a woodpecker. 

24. There is my dog. 

25. Perennial plants are of easy culture. 

26. Green and broad was every tent. 

27. The cattle are in the corn. 

28. The sick man rests. 

17. The Base of the Subject or of the Predicate Attri- 
bute. — When the entire subject or predicate attribute 
consists of more than one word, there is generally some 
one word that can be chosen as the base, or the main 
part of the expression. 

In Sentence 4, Exercise 7, the entire subject is the words, 
the leaves of the plant, but the word leaves is the base of the 
expression; that is, it can serve alone as the subject 
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In Sentence 5, the words very old are the complete predi- 
cate attribute ; but the one word old is the base of the ex- 
pression. It- can serve alone as the predicate attribute. 
The words, Man is old, make a sentence. 

In Sentence 6, it is the act of building a snow fort that is as- 
serted, but we may take the one word built to express the act. 

In Sentence 7, there is no one word that can serve as 
predicate attribute. The words of great age are all needed 
to express condition. 

When the terms subject and predicate attribute are 
used in the following pages, they generally refer to the 
base of the expression. 

18. Predicate Attributes of Identification and Classifi- 
cation. — The purpose of Sentence 8 in the preceding 
exercise is to identify the subject of thought, or to tell 
the name by which he is distinguished from other men. 
The name Mr. Allen is called a predicate attribute of 
identification. The purpose of Sentence 9 is to clas- 
sify the subject of thought. It puts him into the class 
of lawyers. The word lawyer is a predicate attribute of 
classification. 

EXERCISE 8 

Show in sentences that predicate attributes may express 
quality, condition, action, and place, and that they may 
classify or identify the subject of thought. 

19. Rule. — A declarative sentence should begin with a capital 
letter and be followed by a period. 

EXERCISE 9. COMPOSITION 

Copy each sentence, using capitals and periods where they 
should be used. Change the groups of words that are not 
sentences into sentences. 
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1. one summer day the air was very still 

2. DO clouds floating in the sky 

3. she brought me some candy 

4. the kind with chocolate on the outside 

5. many children playing in the park 

6. all day the children played 

7. a deer shot by the hunter 

8. the hunter shot a deer 

9. far off above the sea, a small white cloud, as bright as silver 

10. she has been interested in the plan 

11. received your letter 

EXERCISE 10. COMPOSITION 

The sentences in the following paragraphs are run to- 
gether. Copy the paragraphs, putting capitals and periods 
where they are needed. See if you can select the complete 
subject, the complete predicate attribute, and the copula in 
each sentence. 

1 . The order for the race to begin was again given every boy was 
wide awake in some places the ice was a little rough and broken in 
spite of this every boy was in high spirits 

2. The gentle knight took in Robin and his company he then 
bade his servants to make all haste to entertain his guests tables 
were spread with all speed before the sun was set Robin aiwi his 
weary men were sitting down to meat at the knight's tables 

3. The most fascinating varieties of poultry are the bantams 
their air of saucy independence is very attractive they are pocket 
editions of the larger varieties the most familiar kinds are the 
Cochins, Seabrights, Japanese, Brahmas, and Rose Combs 

EXERCISE II 

Watch the form of answers given to questions throughout 
a recitation. Report at the end of the recitation some an- 
swers that are not complete sentences, and be able to tell 
what part oi> parts of each sentence are omitted. 
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EXERCISE 12 

These passages are copied from compositions written by 
a grammar grade class. If they contain any errors in capi- 
talization or punctuation, write them correctly 

1. The submarine cable has three sections, the first section is 
the deep sea section, the second part is the intermediate section, 
the third part is the shore end. 

2. In 1844 a cable was laid across the English Channel this 
chafed against the rocks and broke. 

3. The cable is made of copper wires wound together like a 
rope, and layers of rubber, tape, and cement. The whole diameter 
being three or four inches. 

4. From 1857 to 1866 Field laid three cables and spent three 
fortunes in doing it they all failed, the first one broke in mid- 
ocean, the second one worked for twenty-three days and forty-three 
messages were sent over it it then ceased to work. 

5. In 1869 a submarine cable was built across the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. In 1870 across the Red Sea. In 1871 across the Indian 
Ocean. 

TOPICS FOR ORAL AND WRITTEN COMPOSITIONS 

Choose topics that you know something about or can 
learn about. Get interested in them yourself. You may 
like to surprise the class by choosing a topic not in the list. 
Know just what you want to say before you begin to speak 
or write. 

When talking to the class, speak clearly, look at your 
hearers, and try to interest them. Drop the voice and make 
a pause after every declarative sentence. Don't put in and 
or er or well or why when you are trying to think what to 
say next. Just stop and think. 

In writing, be sure to put a period after every declarative 
sentence, but do not punctuate a group of words that is not 
a sentence as if it were one. 

Make an outline for each composition. Eemember that 
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a composition should generally consist of three parts, — an 
introduction, a main part or body, and a conclusion. Each 
part sometimes consists of more than one topic. 

1. How I earned some money in vacation. 

(a) Introduction : What I wanted the money for. 
(6) Body : The story of how I earned it. 
(c) Conclusion : Spending it 

2. Some farm, garden,' house work, or sewing I did last 
summer. 

(a) Introduction : What it was and how I happened to do 

it. 

(b) Body : The story of the work. 

(c) Conclusion : The results of the work. 

3. Submarine cables. 

Arrange the following topics in good order, adding others if 
you wish. Show which ones form each of the three parts of the 
composition. 

How submarine cables are laid; Importance of cables; 

The first successful cable; How the cables are made; 

The present number of cables, their cost and location ; 

Unsuccessful attempts to lay a cable. 

4. A troublesome weed. 

(a) The nature of the weed. 

(b) Theories as to the best way of getting rid of it. 

(c) My experience with it. 

(d) My feeling concerning the results of my work. 

6. How to select and arrange a com exhibit of ten (five) ears. 

6. A vacation party, or picnic, or trip. 

7. How to make a kite or some other article. 

8. The story of Yussouf without using direct quotations. 

9. Tell one incident in the story of the Pied Piper ofHamelin. 

10. Compare Yussouf and the Mayor in the Pied Piper of 
Hamelin. You will need to give attributes of each. 

11. Compare the Mayor of Hamelin and the Bishop of Hatto.^ 

1 S«e Soathey's poem, The Bishop of Hatto. 
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12. Why quack grass is a bad weed. 

13. A topical recitation upon some subject you have studied in 
geography ; for example, the Gulf Stream, the Trade Winds, the 
silvas of South America. 

14. My first day at school. 

20. Predicate Attributes of Existence. — Two men 
were disputing. One said, "There are blue roses." 
The other declared, "There are not blue rosesV 

What did the first one assert about blue roses? 
What did the second one deny ? You see the first one 
might have said. Blue rosea eodat 

A nalyze the last sentence. You will see that the word 
exist is both copula and predicate attribute of existence. 

The thought of the sentence may be expressed in this 
way also : Blue roses are. Here the word are is used 
like the word eodst. 

21. There. — The sentence, Blue roses are^ does not 
seem to you to mean the same as the other two. The 
reason is that it has become the custom to use a peculiar 
kind of sentence such as, There are blue roses^ when we 
wish to assert existence. In such sentences, we put the 
subject after the predicate attribute and the word there 
in the usual place of the subject. The word there^ in 
such cases, does not express any part of the thought. 
It is called a form word, since it merely changes the 
sentence from the usual form in which the subject comes 
first. 

But you must not think that the word there is always 
used in this way. This word generally expresses place 
and is necessary to the thought of the sentence. For 
example, in the sentence. There are your hoohs^ the place 
of the books is asserted, and the word there is the predi- 
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cate attribute of place. The existence of the book is 
not mentioned. Both speaker and hearer knew of it 
before. The word are is here the copula only. 

EXERCISE 13 

Decide in regard to each sentence whether the word there 
is a predicate attribute of place, or whether it is a form 
word. 

Decide also whether the copula and predicate attribute 
are combined or are separate. 

Perhaps some of the sentences have two possible mean- 
ings. If they do, tell which is the more probable one. 

1. There is Mary. 

2. There are honest men. 

3. There has been a bad storm. 

4. There are your gloves. 

5. There are three types of horses. 

6. There is my cousin. 

7. There was a bad bhmder. 

8. There are many kinds of air ships. 

9. There is the mistake in the work. 

10. There is a mistake in the work. 

11. There were great men in those days. 

22. Uses of the Copula. — The copula may do many 
things besides assert. If the copula merely asserted, 
the same copula would do for all sentences. The fol- 
lowing exercises show some of its other uses. 

EXERCISE W DEVELOPMENT 

1. Mary is happy. 

2. Mary was happy. 

3. Mary will be happy. 

4. Honesty is a virtue. 

5. All men are mortal. 
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Why are different copulas used in the first three sen- 
tences ? What is it that is present according to the first, 
and past according to the second, and future according to 
the third ? How much of the time is honesty a virtue ? 
What time is expressed by the copula in Sentences 4 and 5 ? 

23. Time Expressed by Copula. — The copula gener- 
ally limits the time to present, past, or future time; 
but it may express all time. 

EXERCISE 15. DEVELOPMENT 

1. Mary is happy. 

2. Mary may be (is perhaps) happy. 

3. Mary seems to be (is apparently) happy. 

4. Mary must be (is almost surely) happy. 

Wily did the speaker use the copula is in the first sen- 
tence and may be in the second ? What was he certain of 
in the first case and doubtful of in the second ? 

Is the third copula more nearly like the first or the 
second? Why ? Which copula shows more doubt, may be 
or seems to be f Can you tell why ? 

Which is the copula must be more nearly like, the second 
and third copulas or the first ? Which shows more doubt, 
must be or seems to be f 

24. State of Speaker's Mind Expressed by Copula. — 

The copula generally expresses certainty (Sentence 1, 
Exercise 16) or soma degree of doubt (Sentences 2, 3, 
4, Exercise 16) in the mind of the speaker. 

EXERCISE 16 

Select the copulas and tell what time they express (pres- 
ent, past, future, or all time), and whether they express 
doubt or certainty in the mind of the speaker. It will help 
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in selecting the copulas if you decide first upon the predi- 
cate attribute. 

1. She has been very busy. 

2. She may be ready now. 

3. She will come soon. 

4. That ragged man must be a tramp. 

5. The bouse will be ready for us to move in next week. 

6. She seems sincere. 

7. I had dug my bulbs before that hard frost. 

8. Weeds are nuisances. 

9. You may regret this. 

10. She seems to have been mistaken. 

11. I shall remember your kindness. 

12. Stars are suns. 

EXERCISE 17. DEVELOPMENT 
In this lesson you must not forget that the predicate attri- 
bvie represents what is asserted of the subject of thought 

1. John grew rapidly, 

2. John grew angry. 

What is the subject of thought for each of these sentences ? 
What is asserted of John by the first sentence ? What is 
the predicate attribute if you take one word ? What is the 
copula ? 

In the second sentence, which is asserted of John, the 
act of growing or anger? What then is the predicate 
attribute ? What is the copula ? 

You see that in the first sentence the word grew is both 
copula and predicate attribute, and in the last the word 
angry is the predicate attribute, and grew is copula only. 
But it is a peculiar copula. It means more than the com- 
mon copula was. Perhaps you can tell how the sentence John 
grew angry is different in meaning from John was angry, 

1. The child appeared frail, 

2. The child appeared at the door. 
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In which of these sentences is the act of appearing as- 
serted of the child ? What then is the predicate attribute 
in this sentence ? What is the copula ? 

Since the act of appearing is not asserted in the first sen- 
tence, the word appeared is not the predicate attribute. 
What word is ? What is the copula ? Try to tell why the 
speaker used, this word instead of the common copula was, 

25. Words Used as Copulas Alone or as Copulas and 
Predicate Attributes — You have seen that the words 
i«, are^ grew^ and appeared may be used as copulas 
alone, or as copulas and predicate attributes (§§ 20 
and 21, Exercise 17). There are many other words and 
groups of words that are used in both ways. In 
order to tell whether the asserting word is also a 
predicate attribute, ask yourself, Does it in this particu- 
lar sentence show something about the subject of thought ? 
If it doesn't, no matter what else it does, it is only a 
copula, though it may be a very peculiar one. 

EXERCISE 18 
Show that* the italicized words in the left-hand column 
are predicate attributes as well as copulas, while those in 
the right-hand column are not predicate attributes. 

The child looked at the picture. The child looked frail. 

The clouds grew as we watched. The clouds grew dark. 

She fell to the ground. She fell ill. 

There was a severe storm. The storm icas severe. 

John/g/^ of the cloth. John felt angry. 

Anna tasted the medicine. The medicine tasted bitter. 

She turned the handle. She turned pale. 

She may have got the medicine. She may have got better. 

26. Become and Became.- — These are two forms of 
the same word. This word means to come about, to 
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happen. Think of the meaning of the sentence, John 
became angry. It surely does not mean that John he- 
came^ or came about; therefore the word became is not 
the predicate attribute. What word does show some- 
thing about John? The word angry is the predicate 
attribute, and the word became is a peculiar copula. 
Use the common copula was in place of became^ and 
see how the two sentences differ in meaning. You see 
it was the anger instead of John that came about. 

Sometimes this word became is used with an entirely 
different meaning as both copula and predicate attri- 
bute ; thus, The hat became her^ Modesty becomes children. 

EXERCISE 19 
Put the subjects, copulas, and predicate attributes in 
separate columns. Describe each predicate attribute. Tell 
all you can about the copulas. 

1. The lesson was long. 

2.. The children have been playing. 

3. Alice is angry. 

4. Alice became angry. 

5. Alice seems to be angry. 

6. I shall be ready. 

7. She talks rapidly. 

8. The wheat grew yellow. 

9. The wheat grew slowly. 

10. Mary became interested. 

11. Henry got the book. 

12. Henry got impatient. 

13. There has been a wreck. 

14. She has been sick. 

15. I smell smoke. 

16. The milk smells soiur. 

17. There is Mary. 

18. The man turned around. 
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19. Mary will get wiser some day. 

20. The speaker is confused. 

21. The speaker seems to be confused. 

22. Then pealed the bells. 

23. I have been in the library. 

24. She looks intelligent. . 

2.5. The milk will become sour. 

26. Good English is good business. 

27. Radishes grow rapidly. 

28. I have repented. 

29. She felt very sad. 

30. She left very sad. 

31. She felt around in the dark. 

32. Squares are parallelograms. 

33. Great was the people's amazement. 

34. The frightened man grew weak. 

35. That child will be an inventor. 

36. The Golden-Crowned Kinglet is a gem among our spring 
and fall birds. 

37. He is continually in motion. 

38. He generally hops about for some minutes in the same 
bush or tree. 

39. He seems very fearless. 

40. I have come within a few feet of him. 

41. He is a tiny bird. 

42. Only keen-eyed people notice him. 

43. He is very beautiful. 

44. His color is greenish olive. 

45. There are yellowish edges on his wings and tail. 

46. On the head are two black stripes separated by bright 
yellow or orange. 

47. He frequently utters a creaking note like the swinging of 
a rusty hinge. 

48. His real song he saves for home consumption. 

49. His home where he nests is far to the north of us. 

50. The Ruby-Crowned Kinglet is a relative of his.^ 

1 The last fifteen sentences are a slightly adapted form of a description 
given in the School News, 
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27. Rules. — Use the copula is or was when the subject 
means but one. 

Use the copula are or were when the subject means more than 
one. Use these last copulas also with the subject you whether 
it means one or more than one. 

EXERCISE 20. COMPOSITION 

Fill blanks with correct copulas. 

1. Here your books. 

2. The mother of these girls sick. 

3. The mistakes of the child amusing. 

■ 4. There two mistakes in your work. 

5. You mistaken about the matter. 

6. One of you mistaken. 

7. Both of you mistaken. 

8. The color of the books green. 

9. The leaves of the book yellow. 

10. Each of them given a prize. (How many does each 

mean ?) 

11. There the nails. 

12. There many complaints about the matter. 

13. The leaves of the plant deeply cut. 

14. He of all the generals most beloved. 

EXERCISE 21 

Show by sentences that each of these words may be used 
as copula alone or as copula and predicate attribute : 

are were grows looked smells turn gets 

28. An Anecdote is an account of a single incident. 
It must be complete in itself. It should lead up to a 
surprise at the end. Nothing should be told that isn't 
necessary in order to make the point clear. 
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EXERCISE 22 
Bead the following anecdote^ aud see if the point comes 
at the end as a surprise. 

An Unselfish Motive 

When little Margaret passed her plate for the third time for 
chicken, her mother said : 

" My dear, you must not eat so much chicken. I am afraid 
you'll be ill." 

" Well, mother," said Margaret, " I*m not eating this because I 
want it. I*m collecting the bones for Fido ! " 

EXERCISE 23. ORAL COMPOSITION 

Tell an anecdote to the class. Remember each point 
made in § 28. Use correct copulas. Don't run sentences 
together. Let the class decide who has the best story, and 
who tells his the best. It is a real accomplishment to be able 
to tell a story well. A good story teller adds to the pleas- 
ure of his friends. 

TOPICS FOR ORAL AND WRITTEN COMPOSITIONS 

1. My most exciting adventure. (Try to make the story 
grow more and more interesting.) 

2. A runaway or a fire. 

3. A good joke on me. 

4.. Picking and storing apples, or selecting and storing 
seed corn. 

6. Judging chickens, dogs, bread, or cake. (Get a score 
card if you can and explain it.) 

6. A hunting expedition. 

7. Hunting with a kodak. 

8. One rainy day. 

9. Describe some tool or machine used in your manual 
training work. Explain its use. 
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10. Describe and explain a machine used in growing or 
harvesting the chief crop in your neighborhood, or one used 
in some factory. 

11. Ways in which plants are propagated. Tell of four 
or five methods, and give examples of plants with which 
each method is used. 

12. The best part of a nutting trip. 
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CHAPTER IV 

MODIFICATIONS OF THE DECLARATIVE SENTENCE 

29. An Interrogative Sentence is such a modification 
of a declarative sentence as is used to ask a question. 

Declarative sentences are changed, or modified, into 
interrogative sentences in several ways : 

(a) Sometimes the order of the subject and copula is 
changed. 

The children are ready. (Declarative sentence.) 
Are the children ready ? (Interrogative sentence.) 

(b) Sometimes an interrogative (question-asking) word is 
used in place of some other word. 

Mary has sent the book. (Declarative sentence.) 
Who has sent the book ? (Interrogative sentence.) 

(c) Often both changes are made. 

The books are here. (Declarative sentence.) 

Where are the books ? (Interrogative sentence.) 

Interrogative sentences are analyzed exactly like the 
corresponding declarative sentences ; thus : 



Subject 


Copula 


Pbkdicate Attribute 


The children 

Who 

the books 


are 
has 
are 


ready (condition) 
sent the books (action) 
Where (place) 
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EXERCISE 24 
Change these interrogative sentences to the corresponding 
declarative sentences : 

1. Is the book interesting? 

2. Who gave you the book ? 

3. When did you see Mrs. Green? 

4. Are there many lakes in your state ? 

5. What is the baby's name ? 

6. Have you seen a biplane? 

7. Has Mary gone to the fair ? 

30. An Imperative Sentence is such a modification of 
a declarative sentence as is used to express a command 
or an entreaty. 

Declarative sentences are changed into imperative 
sentences in one of the following ways : 

(a) The subject is omitted. 

You speak the truth. (Declarative sentence.) 

Speak the truth. (Imperative sentence.) 

(b) The subject is put after the copula. 

Ye bear one another's burdens. (Declarative sentence.) 
Bear ye one another's burdens. (Imperative sentence.) 
(Notice that, if a question mark were put after the last 
sentence, it would be an interrogative sentence.) 

EXERCISE 25 

Classify the sentences. Change the interrogative and 
imperative sentences into the corresponding declarative 
sentences. 

1. Who told the story? 

2. He will go at once. 

3. Have the children gone? 

4. Whom were you talking to? 

5. Forgive your enemies. 

6. Gro ye into all the world and preach the gospel. 
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7. You ought to attend the lecture. 

8. Are you coming soon ? 

9. Who brought the mail ? 

10. These are good plums. 

11. Exercise daily. 

12. When are you coming ? 

What is asserted of the subject of thought in Sentence 7 ? 
Such sentences must not be mistaken for imperative sen- 
tences. 

31. Rules. — An interrogative sentence should be followed by 
a question mark. An imperative sentence should be followed by 
a period. Both kinds of sentences should begin with capital 
letters. 

EXERCISE 26. COMPOSITION 

The sentences in these paragraphs are run together. 
Classify each sentence. Copy the paragraphs, putting capi- 
tals, periods, and quotation marks where they are needed. 

1. return to your majesty tell him that I refuse his command 
what do I owe him I have won this kingdom by my own streugth 
tell him that I shall come with all my arms to Rome and make 
him acknowledge me as lord 

2. Hilda laughed pleasantly and left her friends she skated up 
to a lonely little girl what is your name little girl they call me 
Gretel 

3. there are many ways to show the process of germination in 
plants seeds may be sprouted in damp blotters, in sawdust, cotton, 
or soil when one desires quick results sawdust is an excellent 
medium to use 

EXERCISE 27. COMPOSITION 
Fill blanks with correct copulas. 

These sentences are somewhat difficult. You will need to 
be careful in selecting the subjects. 

• 1. Each of the knights ready to teach the youth how to 

use arms. 

2. O Mary, where you during the storm ? 
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3. Once upon a time King Arthur and sonie of his knights 

sailing in a ship. 

4. On the topmost branch of the tallesftree hanging three 

bright red apples. 

5. Soon each of the girls busy with her own special work. 

6. Beside him sixteen knights with gold helmets and sil- 
ver armor. 

7. Within the cloud which surrounded the army noise and 

confusion. 

8. Hanging on the tree a great many shields. 

9. In the village all sounds of labor silenced. 

10. There forty ships now that are used to repair cables. 

11. A layer of steel wires then put around it. 

12. Gutta percha and a resinous substance then put around 

the wires. 

13. either of the boys given a prize ? 

14. Over this part of the cable there some wires. 

15. The use of the submarine cable to carry messages. 

EXERCISE 28. AN EXPLANATION 
If the explanation given below is a good one, you can 
follow its directions and get the desired result. Bring the 
necessary articles to school. Your teacher will read the 
paragraph sentence by sentence and call upon some pupil or 
pupils to follow the directious. See if you can improve upon 
any of them. 

The Double -Cord Method of Pkeparino Seed Corn for 
Storing ^ 
Tie the ends of a cord together. Now hold the cord over the 
hands like a skein. Let the middle drop to the floor. Some one 
place an ear of com over the string on the floor. Slip the cord 
that you hold in your right hand over the one in the left. Let the 
cords cross above the ear of the corn. Place another ear of corn 
on this, and cross the cords again. Weave back and forth until 
you have all the ears in. Slip one cord under the other. The 
bunch is ready to hang up.^ 

^Method suggested by the College of Agriculture, Ames, Iowa. 
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TOPICS FOR ORAL COKPOSITIONS 

Explain how to do* one of the following things. Let the 
class see if your directions are exact. 

1. Tie a horse. 

2. Tie a special kind of knot for some other purpose. 
8. Knit. 

4. Take some crochet stitch. 

5. Go to some well-known place. 

6. Draw a circle on the blackboard, using a string and a piece 
of chalk. 

32. Telling Stories.' — One of the pleasantest ways 
for a group of friends to spend an hour or two together 
is for each one to tell a favorite story. Some time 
soon your teacher will let you spend a recitation hour 
or two in this way. You see you must choose short 
stories if each is to have a chance. Still, each story 
should be more than an anecdote. The following rules 
may help you to do well : 

1. Select a story that you yourself like. Perhaps you 
will choose from the following list : 

An incident from Aldrich's Story of a Bad Boy ; a 
Greek myth or an incident in the life of a Greek hero ; 
a story you have heard one of your grandparents tell ; 
a Robin Hood or King Arthur story; a story you 
liked when you were a little child, for example. The 
Three Bears ^ The Oat and the Parrot^ Red Ridinghood^ 
or a fairy story ; one of Kipling's or Ernest Thompson 
Seton's animal stories ; some recent story of heroism. 

2. Know the events of your story perfectly^ so that 
you can think of your hearers and the way you are 
telling it. 
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3. Practice telling it beforehand. You may tell it to 
yourself, to some member of your family, or to some 
other friend. 

4. Have a beginning^ a middle^ and an end. The 
very short introduction should show the situation at 
the opening of the story. The short conclusion should 
make the situation at the end very clear. The body 
should ^ive the events that bring about the change. 

5. Make the story move rapidly. Do not put in a 
single detail that is not necessary to make vivid the 
events or the spirit of the story. 

6. Do not be afraid to use any especially good words 
or phrases that are in the original story. 

7. Use short sentences^ and make a brief pause after 
each. 

EXERCISE 29. INVENTINQ THE BODY OF A STORY 

The American Magazine recently had a short-story con- 
test. The following passages are the first and last para- 
graph of one of the prize stories. Show that the first one is 
a good introduction, and the second one a good conclusion. 

" Mr. R., his wife, and eight children were living in Iowa, five 
miles from the city of Grinnell, on as pretty a farm as one would 
wish to see. After a very hot day, the three littlest folks being 
fast asleep in 1>ed, the older members of the family sat upon the 
porch in the early evening, longing for a cooling breeze. The air 
had been hot and lifeless all day and sunset brought little relief, 
though gathering clouds gave promise of a cooling shQwer." 

'<It is almost unbelievable that a cyclone that had scattered 
their cozy home along the prairie for a mile or more, and had not 
spared enough to make a respectable henhouse, had left every one of 
that large family alive and whole, except for a few minor bruises." ^ 

I Used through the courtesy of the Phillips Publishing Company. 
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Write the body of the story. Imagine a series of events 
that might have happened between the two situations. 
You might tell (1) of the approach of a storm, (2) the plan 
for escape, (3) the crash when the storm struck, (4) the 
experiences of the different members of the family during 
the storm, (5) the scene after the storm had passed, (6) the 
gathering together of the family. 

Get a vivid picture of the scenes yourself. Give only 
striking details. Make the story move rapidly. Choose 
words that will make others see what you have imagined. 
As you write, think of the audience to whom you are to 
read your story. 

When you have made the story as interesting as you can, 
examine again what you have written to see if it is in 
good form. 

The class may decide who has the most interesting story, 
and perhaps your teacher will tell which story is the most 
nearly correct in matters of form. 



CHAPTER V 
THE OBJECT 

33. Two Parts Necessary to Some Predicate Attri- 
butes. — Many predicate attributes have, besides the 
main word, another very important part called the 
Object. In order to understand this element it is 
necessary to notice an important difference between 
actions. 

EXERCISE 30. DEVELOPMENT 

Perform the act of tearing. What did you have to do 
before you could perform this act ? (We will suppose that 
you found a piece of paper.) 

Make a declarative sentence, telling what happened after 
you got the paper. Make yourself the subject of thought. 

Tell in another way what happened, making the paper the 
subject of thought. 

Perform the act of breaking. What did you have to do 
first? Assert this act, making yourself the subject of 
thought. Express the same fact, making the chalk, or 
whatever you broke, the subject of thought. 

Assert the act of writing of yourself. Express the same 
fact, making the letter, or whatever you wrote, the subject 
of thought. 

How have you found the acts of tearing, breaking, and 
writing alike ? 

Now perform the act of going. Assert the act of yourself. 
Can you express the same fact, making anything but your- 
self the subject of thought ? 

89 
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Perforin the act of standing. Is it like the acts of tearing, 
breaking, and writing, or like the act of going ? 

Perform the acts of laughing and sighing. Are they like 
standing and going or like the other acts ? 

34. Two Kinds of Acts. — Of course all acts must 
have an actor. You have just seen that some acts, such 
as tearing and breaking, require something besides the 
actor and that the acts can be asserted about this other 
thing as well as about the actor. That is, we can say 
/ tore the paper or The paper was torn by me; John 
broke the chalk or The chalk was broken by John; Miss 
Brown wrote the letter or The letter was written by Miss 
Brown, 

You have seen, too, that other acts can be asserted 
about the actor only ; that is, we may say Twenty but 
we cannot say that anything was gone by me. 

The first kind are called tran-si-tive acts, and the 
second are called in-tran-si-tive acts. 

EXERCISE 31 

In nine of the following sentences the predicate attribute 
expresses a transitive act which is asserted of the actor. 
Show in sentences that each of these acts can' be asserted 
about some other thing besides the actor. 

1. Mr. Lee sowed wheat last week. (Wheat was sowed by 
Mr. Lee last week.) 

2. Henry accepted the gift with thanks. 

3. The dressmaker cat the dress with care. 

4. The lady smiled at the child. 

5. You will enjoy the book. 

6. Alice feeds the chickens every morning. 

7. The postman brings the mail twice a day. 

8. The child walks slowly. 
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9. The teacher will correct the compositions soon. 

10. The class finished the examination at ten o'clock. 

11. The superintendent visited us yesterday. 

12. The superintendent came to our building yesterday. 

35. Transitive and Intransitive Acts. — A Transitive 
Act is an act that has something besides the actor so 
closely connected with it that the act can be asserted 
of this other thing as well as of the actor. 

An Intransitive Act is an act that does not have any- 
thing besides the actor so closely connected with it that 
the act can be asserted about it. 

EXERCISE 32 

Copy the sentences in which the predicate attribute ex. 
presses transitive action. In how many of these seventeen 
sentences is the act asserted about some other thing than 
the actor ? 

In each sentence of your list draw one line under the 
name of the actor and two under the name of the other 
thing about which the act can be or is asserted. 

1. The boys are running. 

2. Mary broke the doll. 

3. The doll was broken by Mary. 

,4. The carpenter built a beautiful house. 

5. The leaf fell silently. 

6. Longfellow wrote this poem. 

7. The book was torn by the baby. 

8. Alice swept the floor. 

9. The child rose at once. 

10. The children painted pictures. 

11. I passed the store. 

12. The procession slowly passed down the street. 
18. She passed the bread. 

14. Anna made this bread. 

15. She heard a faint noise. 
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16. Many people noticed the strange cloud. 

17. The morning glory closes before noon. 

18. She closed the conyersation abruptly. 

19. Edison invented the phonograph. 

20. You will hurt the child. 

21. She drew a diagram. 

22. The child was bitten by the dog. 

23. He hesitated an instant. 

In three of the twenty-three sentences you should have 
two lines under the subject. Cross these words out. The 
other words having two lines under them are called objects. 

36. Objects Connected with Predicate Attributes of 
Action. — The word that represents the other thing 
that a transitive act can be asserted about besides the 
actor is called the olject unless it is the subject. 

37. Some Differences in Objects. — Notice that if all 
objects were like those in Sentences 4, 6, 10, 14, 19, and 
21 in Exercise 25, we might say that the object represents 
the result of the act expressed in the predicate attribute ; 
if all were like those in Sentences 2, 8, 13, 18, and 20, we 
might say that the object represents the thing affected by 
the act. But many are like those in Sentences 11, 15, 
and 16. The store, the noise, and the cloud were 
certainly not the results of the passing, the hearing, 
and the noticing, and they were not affected by these 
acts. All we can say about every object in these sen- 
tences is that the act can be asserted about the thing 
that it represents. 

EXERCISE 33 

Tell whether the acts expressed in the predicate are transi- 
tive or intransitive. If a predicate attribute expresses 
transitive action, tell whether the action is performed by 
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the subject of thought, or affects the subject of thought, or 
produces it, or has some still different relation to it. 

Which of these sentences contain objects ? Change each 
sentence that contains an object to an equivalent sentence in 
which the object of the first sentence is the subject. Tell 
whether each object represents the result of an act, the 
thing affected by an act, or neither. Nine of the sentences 
do not contain objects. Of the sentences that do not contain 
objects, how many express transitive acts ? 

1. The architect drew a plan for the house. 

2. These plants were raised by Mr. Allen. 

3. The girls have made candy. 

4. The child has soiled its apron. 

5. Mrs. White has gone East. 

6. The boy drove the cow to the pasture. 

7. You will see a beautiful sight. 

8. The horse was frightened by the automobile. 

9. Henry met a beggar. 

10. The man painted the house. 

11. The man painted a picture. 

12. The lecturer talked an hour. 

13. The crops were injured by the hail. 

14. This deep well was dug last year. 

15. A white humming bird was seen by several persons. 

16. I shall start for California Tuesday. 

17. The baby pounded the table. 

18. The work tired me. 

10. He seems to be a gentleman. 

EXERCISE 34 

Write three sentences that contain objects. 

Write three in which the predicate attribute expresses 
transitive action but in which there is no object. 

Write three in which the predicate attribute expresses an 
intransitive act. 
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38. Objects Connected with Predicate Attributes of 
Possession. — When the predicate attribute expresses 
possession, the word that represents the thing possessed 
is called an object : thus, in the sentence, Mart/ has a 
dolU the word has is both copula and predicate attribute 
of possession, and the word doll is the object. 

EXERCISE 35 
Describe each predicate attribute and each object. 

1. The baby has a rattle. 

2. The bj^by has broken his rattle. 

3. That farmer owns a large herd of cattle. 

4. Mrs. Allen went to Minneapolis yesterday. 

5. Mr. White possesses good judgment. 

6. Mr. Jones has owned this farm for many years. 

7. The decision was given by the judge yesterday. 

8. Have you a pencil ? 

39. Objects Connected with Predicate Attributes of 
Lack or Need. — When the predicate attribute expresses 
a lack or need, the word that represents the thing lacked 
or needed is called an object ; thus, in the sentence, 
I need rest^ the word need is the copula and the predicate 
attribute expressing need, and the word rest is the 
object. 

EXERCISE 36 
Describe predicate attributes and objects. 

1 . John needs a pencil. 

2. Have you a garden ? 

3. All careful work requires patience. 

4. Did you measure the room accurately ? 

5. The child lacks the wisdom of the old man. 

6. The child walked slowly from the room. 

7. The exercise was prepared carefully. 

8. We have needed these supplies for a long time. 
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40. Objects Connected with Predicate Attributes of 
Obligation. — If the predicate attribute expresses obli- 
gation, the word that represents what is owed is called 
an object. 

In the sentences, Tou owe obedience to your parents, Tou 
ought to obey your parents, and Tou skouM obey your parents, 
the words owe,' ought, and shouM are attributive verbs ex- 
pressing obligation, and the words obedience, to obey, and obey 
are objects. 

EXERCISE 37 

Describe predicate attributes and objects. 

1. He has owed the money a long time. 

2. We need rain. 

3. She ought to speak louder. 

4. Have you sent the order for seeds? 

5. The order was written yesterday. 

6. All children should stand erect. 

7. Football playing requires self-control. 

8. I owe you an apology. 

9. Mr. Bright owns th& best riding horse in town. 

41. Summary of Definition of Object. — The object is 
an important part of some predicate attributes. 

If the predicate attribute expresses a transitive act, 
the object represents some other thing which is necessary 
to the act besides the actor and about which the act can be 
asserted. It may represent the result of the act or the 
thing affected by the act. 

If the predicate attribute expresses possession, lack, 
need, or obligation, the object represents that which 
is possessed, lacked, needed, or owed. 

One other kind of object will be studied later. 
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EXERCISE 38 
Describe each predicate attribute and each object. 
Eecite in good sentences, thus making each recitation a 
valuable composition exercise. 

Models 

1. The hail broke the window. 

The word broke is the predicate attribute. It expresses 
transitive action. 

The word mndow is the object. We may say The window 
was broken by the hail. This object represents the thing 
affected by the act. 

2. TJie child has a pleasant nature. 

The word has is the predicate attribute. It expresses 
possession. 

The word nature is the object. It shows what is pos- 
sessed. 

1. The baby hurt the cat. 

2. The rain purified the air. 

3. John built a snow fort. 

4. Every herd of cows has individuals which are kept at a loss. 

5. Alice baked the bread. 

6. Henry owes five dollars. 

7. The dog drew the cart. 

8. You will need your cloak. 

9. Kate painted a picture. 

10. She possesses a good mind. 

11. Carlo met his master at the gate. 

12. Every one needs a good education. 

13. 1 saw a kinglet yesterday. 

14. He owes much to his mother. 

15. The wild crab apple tree has beautiful flowers. 

16. Mr. White composed the music for the song. 

17. You ought to help. 

18. She moved the chair from the wall. 
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19. Mr. Brown took this photograph. 

20. Few people possess wisdom. 

21. The ingenious boy constructed an interesting machine. 

22. You should study thoughtfully. 

23. These words the preacher uttered thoughtfully. 

24. Did you notice the clouds ? 

25. That woman lacks good manners. 

26. Have you a knife ? 

27. Does she need encouragement? 

. EXERCISE 39 

Make as long a list of predicate attributes as you can. 
You should be able to add to the list gi\nen in Exercise 8, 
page 18. 

Which kinds of predicate attributes call for objects ? Be 
able to recite upon § 41, illustrating each point. 

EXERCISE 40 

Some of the following sentences contain objects and 
others do not. Describe the predicate of each. Think the 
points out in the following order : 

(1) Attribute asserted of subject of thought 

(2) Predicate attribute. 

(3) Object, if there be one. 

(4) Description of object. 

(5) Copula. 

1. I have cracked the dish. 

2. Have you my pencil ? 

3. The boys dug a cave. 

4. I owe him a debt of gratitude. 

5. Alice has drawn an illustration for the story. 

6. The horses are drawing a heavy load. 

7. Mary turned the cake. 

8. Mary turned around. 

9. Mary turned faint. 

10. This mushroom grew last night. 
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11. The sound of the train grew faint. 

12. Anna grows beautiful sweet peas. 

13. Birds destroy many insects. 

14. Many insects are destroyed by birds. 

15. No sound of birds I hear. 

16. The family has moved East. 

17. I moved the box. 

18. The cream smells sour. 

19. He lacks a fine sense of honor. 

20. John will become an engineer. 

21. Orioles build hanging nests. 

22. That man must be a tramp. 

23. The first automobiles were high-priced, heavy, and wasteful. 

24. The cattle are in the corn. 

25. There are many kinds of corn. 

26. The chief types of com are flint com, Dent corn, sweet corn, 
pop corn, flour corn, and pod corn. 

27. Two good friends had Hiawatha. 

28. Write the letter quickly. 

29. She seems to be a lady. 

30. He owns many farms. 

31. Are there many peaches this year ? 

32. You should report the matter. 

33. The apple tastes sweet. 

EXERCISE 41. DESCRIPTION 

Robert Louis Stevenson was about to take a solitary foot 
journey through the Cevennes Mountains in southern France. 
He wanted a beast of burden, and the following passage 
shows how he reasoned about the animal that he needed. 

As you read Stevenson^s description, decide whether he 
was thinking about a particular horse and a particular don- 
key, or about horses and donkeys in general. 

The Horse and the Donkey 

<< Now a horse is a fine young lady among animals, flighty, timid, 
delicate in eating, of tender health ; he is too valuable and too 
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restive to be left alone, so that you are chained to your brute as to 
a fellow galley slave ; a dangerous road puts him out of his wits ; 
in short, he is an uncertain and exacting ally, and adds thirty-fold 
to the troubles of the voyager. 

" What I required was something cheap and small and hardy and 
of a stolid and peaceful temper ; and all these requisites pointed to 
a donkey." 

EXERCISE 42. WORD STUDIES 

Make a list of words and groups of words used by Steven- 
son to express attributes of the horse. Put together any 
that have similar meanings. 

Think of single words that mean about the same as the 
expression, " puts him out of his wits." 

What does the word ally mean ? Look in the dictionary 
if you are not sure of its meaning and pronunciation. Why 
did Stevenson call the horse an uncertain ally ? An exact- 
ing one ? 

Make a list of the words and groups of words used to de- 
scribe the donkey. Be sure you know the meaning of every 
one. 

See how many pairs of expressions having opposite mean- 
ings you can find in the two lists of attribute words. 

Make a list of those words in the selection that you have 
never used. How many of these did you understand the 
meaning of when you first read the description ? 

EXERCISE 43. CLASS DISCUSSION 

You have seen that Stevenson wrote about horses and 
donkeys in general. Discuss in class the correctness or 
incorrectness of his judgments. Do not be afraid to use his 
descriptive words if you cannot think of others equally 
good. For which purpose do you suppose Stevenson wrote 
these descriptions, to give information or to entertain ? 
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EXERCISE 44. A DESCRIPTION 

The following passage describes a well-known breed of 
chickens. You will probably recognize it. See if you can 
find any mistake in the description. 

For what purpose do you suppose that the author wrote 
this description ? 

" It is of a grayish white color, each feather is regularly crossed 
by narrow parallel lines of dark blue-black. These bars run in 
distinct lines throughout the entire length of the feather and show 
on the down, or under color, of the feather. The barring is some- 
what smaller on the hackle and saddle feathers than on other 
parts of the body. It is a medium-sized bird, with a broad, full 
breast, a rather long and broad body, and medium-sized wings 
that fold gracefully. It has a moderately large head, ornamented 
with an upright bright red comb and wattles. Its large eye is 
bright red or bay, and its beak, shanks, and toes are bright yellow. 

** For the farmer or market poultry man these fowls are favorites. 
Their medium size, good proportions, and deep, full breast make 
them admirable for market purposes. They are hardy, mature 
early, and make excellent broilers when they are from eight to 
twelve weeks old. They are good layers the year round, and in 
winter they lay exceptionally well. Their eggs are brown in color 
and of good size. They are good sitters and excellent mothers. 

" They are also one of the breeds most sought after by fanciers. 
No class is better filled at the average poultry show. Their grace- 
ful figure, upright carriage, and active nature endear them to all 
who raise fowls for pleasure." ^ 

EXERCISE 45 

Write a topic for each paragraph of the description you 
have just read. 

Notice that the first sentence in each of the last two 
paragraphs gives briefly the thought of the paragraph, while 
the other sentences explain it. Such a sentence is called a 

1 Adapted from Farmer's Bulletin, No. 51, issued by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
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topic sentence. Count the points made under each topic 
sentence. 

Make a list of names of different parts of the fowl. Put 
at the right of each name any words or groups of words 
used to describe the part. 

Make a list of words and groups of words used to give 
attributes of the fowl itself. 

Make a list of well-chosen descriptive words not included 
in the other lists. 

Copy five sentences of the passage, and underline the 
subjects with one line, the copulas with two lines, and the 
predicate attributes with three. 

42. Different Kinds of Description. — The selections 
that you have read in Exercises 41 and 44 illustrate two 
different kinds of descriptive writing. We may call 
them literary and informational. Both kinds have im- 
portant places to fill. 

43. Writing to Give Pleasure. — The writers of the 
first kind of description aim first of all to please. 
Their writings may give us higher ideas of beauty or 
make us more interested in persons, animals, or places. 
They may even give us useful information. But the 
author does not pretend to be scientifically accurate. 
He shows us how the thing lie describes affects him 
personally. We see through the descriptions the writer 
himself, with his peculiarities, fancies, prejudices, and 
whims. And we like what he writes partly because we 
like him. 

44. Writing to Give Information. — During this cen- 
tury the other class of writers is increasing rapidly. 
Their work is found in scientific and historical books, 
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in magazine articles, and in pamphlets of different kinds. 
The United States Government and various universities 
employ hundreds of experts to prepare bulletins that 
are of interest to farmers, housewives, manufacturers, 
and other classes of persons. Many of our good writers 
of description and explanation are employed in the ad- 
vertising departments of great business houses. These 
men and women prepare copy for magazine and news- 
paper advertisements and for booklets describing the 
products offered to the public. 

And the best writers, informational as well as literary, 
must have the following qualifications : 

1. Eyes keen to see things of interest or practical value. 

2. A sincere desire to report accurately what is seen and felt. 

3. Ability to make a dear report. This calls for a good 
stock of words; 

4. Power to catch and hold the attention of the class of per- 
sons to he reached, 

5. Ability to folloio the accepted fashions of speech, or to 
speak correctly. 

Do you see that all this is another way of saying that 
they must obey the rules given in the first section of 
this book ? 

45. The Need of a Good Vocabulary. — Stevenson's 
writings are lively and entertaining because he took 
pains to choose from his great stock of words just the 
right ones to enable us to share his pleasures with him. 
The government employee who described Plymouth 
Rock chickens so accurately surely did not lack for 
words. 

Did you ever start out to describe or explain some- 
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thing or to tell a story and find that you could not 
think of words to express just what you wanted to say? 
We all have had this experience, and it shows that we 
have need of a larger working vocabulary. 

46. Some Suggestions for Increasing the Vocabulary. 

1. Notice when otherp use definite words where you 
should have used only vague, indefinite ones. Then 
make opportunities to use the new words yourself, being 
sure to use them correctly. After using a new word 
two or three times it will be your own and slip oflf your 
tongue easily and naturally. 

2. When you cannot think of a word that says just 
what you want to say, look up the best word you can 
think of in dictionaries or in a book of synonyms. 
You will find under it several words of a similar mean- 
ing ; and among them will probably be one that will 
serve your purpose better than the one you thought of. 

3. When you are tempted ta use slang, make your- 
self find good words to express your thought. 

TOPICS FOR COMPOSITIONS 

1. Describe your favorite breed of chickens. Bring a 
picture to class if you can. You may have in mind the 
points that count in judging at a poultry show; or you may 
write to interest persons who are not in the poultry busi- 
ness, but want to keep a few chickens for pleasure and to 
supply the family table with eggs. 

2. Describe some particular dog, cat, horse, cow, bird, or 
other animal that you have known well. Omit the particu- 
lars in which this animal is like all others of the class, and 
make very clear the respects in which it is different. Do 
not merely give a list of its qualities, but tell incidents that 
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illustrate some of them. You might begin by telling of 
your introduction to each other. See who will have the best 
conclusion. ' 

3. Compare one of these pairs of animals. Show which 
of the two you had rather own. 

(a) A cat and a dog. (rf) A bird and a gold fish. 

(b) A donkey and a pony. . (e) A lamb and a pig. 

(c) A rabbit and a squirrel. (/) Chickens and pigeons. 

4. Compare two kinds of chickens. 

5. You have a few extra chickens for sale. Write an 
advertisement for them. 

6. Compare an electric and a gasoline car. 

7. Make a comparison suggested by your study of geog- 
raphy or history ; for example, compare in several particu- 
lars Argentina and the United States, or two historical 
characters. 

8. Describe your favorite kind of dogs, horses, or cattle. 




A. J. SwanSbn. 



HoLSTEiN Cattle. 



CHAPTER VI 
THE PREDICATE ATTRIBUTE OF THE OBJECT 

EXERCISE 46. DEVELOPMENT 

1. John bent the wire, 

2. Anna is sweeping the floor, 

3. The dub elected Henry, 

What is the predicate attribute in each of these sen- 
tences ? What does it express ? What kind of action ? 
Why ? What is the object ? Just how are the wire, the 
floor, and Henry connected with the acts ? 

When you know that a thing is affected, or changed, by 
something else, what more do you want to know? Add 
the word straight to the first sentence. What does it show 
you that you didn't know before ? (It shows the effect of 
the bending on the wire. The wire was crooked before the 
bending; after the bending it was straight.) What was 
probably the effect of the sweeping on the floor? Add 
the word dean to show this. The effect of the electing on 
Henry was to give him new duties to perform. In order to 
know the exact effect, you need to know the office to which 
he was elected. Add the word secretary to the sentence to 
show this. 

4. The storm made the air pure. 

What act is asserted of the storm ? (The act of making 
pure or purifying.) What words are used in the sentence 
to represent this act ? What, then, is the predicate attri- 
bute ? What kind of act is the act of making pure ? What 
is the object in the sentence? Is there any word in the 
sentence that shows the effect of the act on the air ? 

66 
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Words which are used as straight, dean, secretary, and pure 
are used in these sentences are called Predicate Attributes 
of the Object. 

47. A Predicate Attribute of an Object is a word that 
represents the effect of the act expressed in the predi- 
cate upon that which the object represents. 

Sometimes a predicate attribute of the object is also 
a part of the predicate attribute of the subject. For 
example, the word pure^ Sentence 4, helps to express 
the act of making pure. It is therefore a part of the 
predicate attribute. It also shows the effect of that 
act, and is the predicate attribute of the object. 

EXERCISE 47 
Describe the predicate attributes of the object. 

Models 
The hunter rubbed the antlers smooth. 
The word smooth shows the effect of the rubbing on the 
antlers. 

Sickness rri)ade the child irritable. 

The word irritable shows the effect of the making irri- 
table on the child. 

1. The Republicans chose Roosevelt president. 

2. They painted the fence white. 

3. The boys made the dog angiy. 

4. She set the matter straight. 

5. The girl rubbed the spoons bright. 

6. The president appointed Mr. Brown chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

7. The president made Mr. Brown chairman of the committee. 

8. She kept the child busy. 

9. We have named the baby Mabel. 
10. This coat will keep you warm. 
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EXERCISE 48 

Select the subjects and the parts of the predicate. In- 
clude only the essential or basal elements. A table- similar 
to that suggested in Exercise 7 may be made, but the predi- 
cate attribute section must now be divided into three parts. 



SVBJSOT 


Copula 


Pkkdicatb ArrsiBUTB 


Main Part 


Object 


Pred. Att of 
Obj. 


She 
She 
They 
Rain 


is 

wr( 
have 


frail (cond.) 
Dte (tr. act.) 
chosen (tr. act.) 
made green (tr. act.) 


letters 

Mary 

vegetation 


president 
green 



1. The hunter shot the bear dead. 

2. Have you apples for sale? 

3. I have made a beautiful garden. 

4. I have made the garden beautiful. 

5. The days are growing short. 

6. The boy was reproved by his father. 

7. Did you make the soil of your seed bed fine ? 

8. We are reading the Vision of Sir LaunfaL 

9. Mr. White has recently become a Republican. 

10. The fancier kept his white fowls white. 

11. Mr. Brown is in poor health. 

12. Mr. Brown needs medicine. 

13. The legislature made the law. 

14. The officers made the law respected. 

15. There is a bluebird. 

16. Elizabeth made Raleigh a knight. 

17. There is a large crop of corn. 

18. The right kind of tools makes tedious jobs easier. 

19. She left the room very angry. 

20. What made you so tired? 

21. She will become a good nurse. 
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22. Beat the white of the egg light and dry. 

23. The water turns the wheel. 

24. The water in the pond turns green in summer. 

25. The society will choose James secretary. 

26. The perfumery smells sweet. 

27. The audience smelled smoke. 

48. The Use of Details In Writing. — The general plan 
of a story or a description is important, but the suceess 
of most compositions depends largely upon the little 
things that are told to fill in the plan. If these details 
are well chosen, they make the reader feel as if he had 
really seen what is described, or had a part in the 
events narrated. 

EXERCISE 49. A STUDY OF DETAILS 

Read the two following accounts of Stevenson's prepara- 
tions for his journey in the Cevennes Mountains. The 
second one he wrote himself. Compare the two, paragraph 
by paragraph, and note the details that make Stevenson's 
writing so vivid and interesting. Are there any that might 
better be omitted ? Are there any paragraphs that do not 
seem clear to you after you know the meaning of the words ? 

1. It was fall before I was ready to start, and it would be cold 
in the mountains. I was determined to be prepared to camp out 
when I could not reach an inn easily by dusk. I thought the 
matter over and decided that a sleeping bag would be better than 
a tent. I had one made at Le Prey. 

It was nearly six feet square. It was large enough for a valise 
and comfortable for a bed. I had also a fur cap for my head. 

1 bought a donkey to carry my baggage. 

A saddler made me a leather pad to fasten my bundle to. I took 
also a revolver, some utensils for cooking and for lights, a jack- 
knife, a large flask, warm clothing, a railway rug, and food for 
myself and the donkey. 
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2. It was already hard upon October before I was ready to set 
forth. And at the high altitudes over which my road lay there 
was no Indian summer to be looked for. I was determined, if not 
to camp out, at least to have the means of camping out in my pos- 
session ; for there is nothing more harassing to an easy mind than 
the necessity of reaching shelter by dusk, and the hospitality of a 
village inn is not always to be reckoned sure by those who travel 
on foot. A tent, above all for a solitary traveler, is troublesome 
to pitch, and troublesome to strike again ; and even on the march 
it forms a conspicuous feature of your baggage. A sleeping sack, 
on the other hand, is always ready — you have only to get into it ; 
it serves a double purpose — a bed by night, a portmanteau by 
day ; and it does not advertise your intention of camping out to 
every curious passer by. This is a huge point. If the camp is not 
secret, it is but a troubled resting place. I determined on a sleep- 
ing sack ; and after repeated visits to Le Prey, it was designed, 
constructed, and brought home. - 

The sack of my invention was nearly six feet square, exclusive 
of two triangular flaps to serve as a pillow by night and as the top 
and bottom of the sack by day. I call it " the sack," but it was 
never a sack by more than courtesy : only a sort of a long roll or 
sausage, green water-proof cart-cloth without, and blue sheep's fur 
within. It was commodious as a valise, warm and dry as a bed. 
I could bury myself in it up to the neck ; for my head I trusted to a 
fur cap, with a hood to fold down over my ears, and a band to pass 
under my nose like a respirator ; and in case of heavy rain, I pro- 
posed to make myself a little tent, or tentlet, with my water- 
proof coat, three stones, and a bent branch. 

By the advice of a fallacious local saddler, a leather pad was 
made for me, with rings to fasten on my bundle ; and I thought- 
fully completed my kit and arranged my toilet. By way of ar- 
mory and utensils, I took a revolver, a little spirit lamp and pan, 
a lantern and some half-penny candles, a jackknife, and a large 
leather flask. The main cargo consisted of two entire changes of 
warm clothing — besides my traveling wear of country velveteen, 
pilot coat, and knitted spencer — some books, and my railway rug, 
which, being also in the form of a bag, made me a double castle 
for cold nights. The permanent larder was represented by cakes 
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of chocolate and tins of bologna sausage. All this, except what I 
carried about my person, was easily stowed into the sheepskin bag ; 
£^d by good fortune I threw in my empty knapsack. For more 
immediate needs, I took a leg of cold mutton, a bottle of wine, an 
empty bottle to carry milk, an egg beater, and a considerable quan- 
tity of black bread and white for myself and the donkey. 

RoBBBT Louis Stbybnson. 

EXERCISE 50. ORAL AND WRITTEN COMPOSITION 

Write about the first account at least five questions that 
are answered in the second one. Close your book and see 
if you can give in a good sentence the details asked for by 
each question. 

Take your questions to class and see if the other pupils 
can answer them. 

EXERCISE 51. WORD STUDIES 

Select ten words or groups of words that Stevenson has 
used and that you should not have thought to use. Put as 
good words as you can in place of them and see which seem 
better to you. 

EXERCISE 52. WORD STUDY 

A bulletin of the Nebraska College of Agriculture gives 
the following names to the colons of horses : dapple gray, 
steel gray, iron gray, black, brown, seal brown, dark bay, 
light bay, sorrel, chestnut, strawberry or red roan, blue roan, 
black with gray hair. Notice the horses that you see and 
identify as many of the colors as you can. 

COMPOSITION TOPICS 

1. Suppose that one of your horses has been stolen and 
you wish to advertise for him in the newspapers. Write in 
short clear sentences a description so that a stranger could 
identify him at sight. Include these points:. 
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(1) Weight; (2) height in hands at withers (one hand equals 
four inches); (3) color; (4) location and description of white 
markings ; (5) location and description of blemishes, such as wire 
cuts and other injuries; (6) harness or saddle marks (white hairs 
indicating old injuries are good marks); (7) any other peculiarities.^ 

2. A similar description of a lost dog or cat. 

3. Preparations for a week's camping, or for a picnic, an 
automobile trip, a canoe trip, or some other outing. 

4. Some mishap that befell Stevenson during his journey. 
You may imagine one if you wish. Or you may find the 
book containing the whole story and select one from that. 

5. My animal friends, or The best animal friend I ever had. 

1 Extension Bulletin No. 5, College of Agriculture, University of 
Nebraska. 




A.J.SuKuuon. 



Friendship. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE NOUN AND PRONOUN 

49. Parts of Speech. — Words, when used in sen- 
tences, are divided into eight classes, called Parts of 
Speech. They are called parU of speech because our 
talk is not made up of any one class of words. In 
our speech we put different kinds together. The classes 
are called nouns, pronouns, verbs, adjectives, adverbs, 
conjunctions, prepositions, and interjections. In this 
chapter you are to study two parts of speech. 

EXERCISE 53. DEVELOPMENT 

The man who is playing tennis with the children is a lawyer. 
He is an indulgent father and a friend to his associates. 

What ten words in these sentences represent subjects of 
thought; that is, things about which assertions can be 
made? 

Find seven words that represent the same subject of 
thought. 

Put the words man, who, lawyer, the, friend, father, and his 
into two groups according to the way in which they repre- 
sent this subject of thought. 

I am thinking of a person. All the following words 
represent her: Mary, she, her, pupil, classmate, who, sister, 
daughter, that. Which ones name her ? 

All the following words represent the same subject of 
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thought: anger, it, tJiat, feeling. What sort of subject of 
thought must it be ? Which words name it ? 

See how many names you can represent this (a book) by. 
By what words that do not name it can you represent it ? 

50. A Nottn is a word that names a subject of 
thought. 

The words man, lawyer, father, and friend (Exercise 53) 
are nouns. Which of the other words that we have just 
examined in Exercise 53 are nouns ? 

51. A Pronoun is a word that represents a subject 
of thought without naming it. 

The words who, he, and his in the sentences first studied 
in Exercise 53 are pronouns. Which of the other words that 
we examined in this exercise are pronouns ? 

EXERCISE 54 

Select the nouns and pronouns in the following sentences. 
Tell what sort of subject of thought each represents; for 
example, something made of matter, a quality, a condition, 
an action. 

Tell whether each noun and pronoun is used as subject, 
predicate attribute, object, predicate attribute of the object, 
or in some way not yet studied. 

1. Minnie has become a skillful penman. 

2. She interrupted me. 

3. That is a beautiful book. 

4. Kindness wins friends. 

5. She seems very happy.* 

6. Happiness* is contagious. 

1 The words happiness and happy both represent a condition, bat the 
word happy does not represent this condition as a subject of thought. We 
cannot make an assertion about happy as we can about happiness. The 
word happy belongs to a class of words not yet studied. 
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7. The children named the dog Jo. 

8. Here comes the procession. 

9. Marching tires me. 

10. It was she. (Under what circumstances might this sen- 
tence be used? What is the subject of thought?) 

11. What do you see ? 

12. Her weakness increases daily. 

13. We shall elect Henry treasurer. 

14. The brightness of the sun dazzles my eyes. 

15. She seems to be a sincere person. 

16. Over the sand slowly crept the sea. 

17. Your anger is inexcusable. 

18. His youth was a disadvantage. 

19. £xercise is a benefit. 

20. Fresh air is beneficial. 

21. The ball struck the window. 

22. Weariness overcame her. 

23. Swimming develops the muscles. . 

24. The man who spoke so loudly is deaf. 

25. That is my book. 

26. The beauty of the child surprised me. 

27. The man who passed us was Mr. Elliot. 

28. We chose her president. 

29. This is a poppy. 

30. Pride caused the quarreL 

31. The person at the door was I. 

32. Each carried a basket. 

33. The tadpole became a frog. 

34. Grief kept her silent. 

35. The silence was oppressive. 

36. I shall remember your generosity. 

37. Who arranged the flowersi? 

38. Whom did you invite to the party ? 

Note. — Answer the interrogative sentences in complete de- 
clarative sentences. The pronouns toko and whom in Sentences 
87 and 38 are used like the words that correspond to them in the 
answers. 
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EXERCISE 55. WORD STUDIES 

1. Think of some machine that you have often seen ; for 
example, a sewing machine, a self-binder, a machine in the 
manual training department, a washing machine, a wringer, 
a corn-binder, a cream separator, a vacuum cleaner. 

Write names of as many of its parts as you can. Then 
go and examine the machine. See how many parts you did 
not name. Learn the names of these parts and add them to 
your list. Get help from persons and from catalogues or 
other advertising material. 

2. A man once said that he liked any color provided it 
was red. Make a list of definite names of colors that might 
be called red. Bring to class bits of paper or cloth, flowers, 
or mother articles to illustrate as many of these colors as you 
can. 

3. Make lists of definite nouns that might be used in 
place of these general ones : Aowjje, wind. 

4. Make a list of nouns that name the qualities and con- 
ditions that these words express : 



good 


graceful 


brave 


honest 


stupid 


cowardly 


careless 


weak 


courageous 


angry 


generous 


brilliant 


happy 


strong 


bright 



6. Write names of three good qualities and three bad 
qualities of persons. Of three good and three bad qualities 
of dogs. Of three fortunate and three unfortunate con- 
ditions of persons. 

Use five of the nouns in your lists as subjects of sen- 
tences. 

6. What four rules for writing and speaking have you 
discussed ? (§ 3.) Give names to the qualities of speech 
that these rules call for. 
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7. The following nouns are often used with a wrong 
meaning : party, date, depot 

Find out the real meaning of each and use it in a 
sentence. 

52. Uses of Nouns and Pronouns. — You have already 
found four ways in which nouns may be used: (1) sub- 
ject, (2) predicate attribute of classification and identi- 
fication, (3) object, and (4) predicate attribute of the 
object. You will learn others as you continue your study. 

You have seen also that pronouns are used like nouns, 
though there are some noun constructions in which they 
are seldom used. 

53. Rules. — Use the pronouns /, he, she, we, they, and 
who, as subjects and predicate attributes. 

Use the corresponding forms me, him, her, us, them, and 
whom, as objects. 

EXERCISE 56 

Analyze the following sentences, deciding how each 
omitted pronoun is used. Fill blanks with correct forms, 
choosing from those mentioned in § 53. 

1. Anna and went. 

2. She invited Mary and . 

3. Did you meet Mr. Smith and ? 

4. Did you and agree ? 

5. Are you and working ? 

6. and did it. 

7. It was . 

8. Who did that? . 

Answer in a complete sentence, and see how the pronoun that 
might be used alone for an answer is used in this sentence. 

9. did she blame? . 

10. Was that ? 

11. is that? - — . 
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12. See Mary and . 

13. and made the cake. 

14. It may have been . 

16. Help Fred and . 

16. did you see down town ? 

17. did the errand ? Mary and , 

18. Are Mary and good friends? 

19. shall I see at the party? Mary and and all of us. 

20. broke this window ? John and . 

21. are there? girls. 

22. did she send for the book ? girls. 

TOPICS FOR ORAL AND WRITTEN COMPOSITIONS 

In these exercises give special attention to the choice of 
pronouns, but do not forget to follow the other directions 
you have studied. 

1. Tell the class about a visit that you and some one of your 
friends made to another friend. Include 8on\e conversation in the 
story. 

2. Tell the class how you and some one else did some piece of 
work together. 

3 How my brother (sister) and I kept house when mother 
was away. 

4. Write a letter to some friend or relative much older than 
yourself about a Thanksgiving celebratioif or some other party at 
your home. Think just what details the special person to whom 
you are writing would be interested in. Be sure that your letter 
is exactly correct in all matters of form. 

5. Write a letter about the same Thanksgiving Day to some 
friend of about your own age. Will you tell just the same things 
in this letter as in the other ? 

6. The kitchen the day before Thanksgiving. 

7. Setting the table for Thanksgiving dinner. 

8. Raising turkeys. 

9. Making the pie for Thanksgiving dinner. 

10. A city boy's or girl's first visit to the country. 

11. A country boy's or girl's first visit to the city. 
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EXERCISE 57. CONVERSATION ABOUT A PICTURE 

You have probably read Mrs. Hemans's poem, The Land- 
*^ of the Pilgrims, and Longfellow's description of the 
departure of the Mayflower. You surely have read much 
about the life of the Pilgrims during that first winter at 
Plymouth. Compare what you have learned from books 
with what is shown by the picture on this page. 

What are some of the things that the watchers are 
thinking, as the ship sails away ? The two in the front of 
the picture are John Alden and Priscilla. Do you know 
of any other pictures painted by Mr. Boughton ? 

EXERCISE 58. COMPOSITION 
Write one of the compositions suggested below : 

1. A description of the picture. 

2. Imagine you are John Alden or Priscilla. Write an ac- 
count of the departure of the Mayflower for your diary. 

3. Write a letter that you might have sent by the Mayflower to 
a friend in £ngland. 




O. S, Bau$Btm* 



Dbparturb op thb Mayflower. 



CHAPTER VIII 
THE VERB 

54. A Verb is a word that asserts (declares, states). 

JSxceptiona. (1) This definition holds good for the 
verbs in declarative sentences only, since in other sen- 
tences no assertion is made. To find the verbs in 
imperative and interrogative sentences, change the 
sentences to the corresponding declarative sentences 
and see what words assert. 

(2) When the copula consists of more than one 
word, as in the sentence, She has been angrf/^ no single 
word asserts. Neither She has angry nor She been angry 
is a sentence. In such cases the first word of the 
copula is called the verb.^ 

EXERCISE 59 
Analyze each sentence. Select the verb. What part or 
parts of the sentence does it contain ? 

1. Margaret forgot the errand. 

2. She was thoughtless. 
8. Tou seem sad. 

4. That man talks foolishly. 

5. He has little respect for himself. 

6. She is playing. 

7. She became excited. 

8. She fell ill. 

9. She fell to the floor. 

10. She has driven to town. 

11. Are you ready ? 

12. Take this book to the library. 

^ Ck>palatiYe verthphnues saoh as has been wlH be stadied later. 
60 
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55. A Copulative Verb is a verb that contains the 
copula only. (Sentences 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 10, and 11, 
Exercise 69.) 

This does not mean that a copulative verb merely 
asserts. Sections 22, 23, and 24 show that copulas may 
do other things besides assert. 

56. An Attributive Verb is a verb that contains both 
copula and predicate attribute. (Sentences 1, 4, 5, 9, 
and 12, Exercise 59). 

EXERCISE 60 

Select the verbs in the following sentences and classify 
each as copulative or attributive. 

The classification of the verb may be determined by 
answering the following questions : 

What is asserted of the subject of thought ? 

What, then, is the predicate attribute ? 

What is the verb ? 

Is it combined with the predicate attribute ? 

Answering these questions with reference to Sentences 1 
and 2, we have the following recitations : 

(1) A condition is asserted of Mary. The word unhappy 
is the predicate attribute. The word was is the verb. It 
does not contain the predicate attribute, and therefore is a 
copulative verb. 

(2) The act of coming is asserted of the children ; there- 
fore the word came is the predicate attribute. The word 
came is also the verb ; therefore it is an attributive verb. 

1. Mary was unhappy. 

2. Back came the happy children. 

3. She ate an apple. 

4. The sun will soon set. 

5. She seems frivolous. 

6. I looked at the picture. 
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7. The child looked contented. 

8. You have forgotten the book. 

9. You have an intelligent dog. 

10. The sun may shine before noon. 

11. I wrote to the merchant about the matter. ' 

12. The dewdrops glitter in the sunshine. 

13. The children nearest the stove became too warm. 

14. In the distance appeared a horseman. 

15. The horse appeared restive. 

16. Were the children playing quietly? 

17. The child rests quietly. 

18. Take the rake to the bam. 

19. She got the book in the library. 

20. She often gets excited. 

21. The leaves of the maple turn red in autumn. 

22. The woman sewing by the window is an invalid. 

23. I hear the children talking. 

24. My opinions about the matter are already known. 

25. There are many opinions about the matter. 

26. I shall enjoy the ride. 

27. The private soon became captain. 

28. Here are the girls. 

29. She turned toward the child. 

30. I smell lilacs. 

31. The air smells smoky. 

EXERCISE 61 

Show that the following words may be used as copulative 
or as attributive verbs ; ts, tastes, grow, got, smell, turn, 

57. A Transitive Verb is a verb that expresses (1) a 
transitive act^ (2) possession^ (3) obligation^ or (4) lack 
or need, (Another kind will be studied later.) It 
must be an attributive verb. 

A sentence that has a transitive verb must have an 
object either expressed or plainly implied. It is often 
called the object of the verb. 
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58. An Intransitlye Verb is a verb that does not ex- 
press (1) a transitive act^ (2) possession^ (8) obligation^ 
or (4) lack or need. All copulative and some attribu- 
tive verbs are intransitive. 

EXERCISE 62 

Classify the verbs as attributive transitive, attributive in- 
transitive, or copulative. 

• 

1. Mary solved the prohLem. 

2. Last night I was very tired. 

3. She walks slowly. 

4. When were you absent? 
6. I have your excuse. 

6. Brii)g the book here. 

7. Are you trying? 

8. She works only in the morning. 

9. She walked to town. 

10. She has a letter. 

11. To encourage the child I paid her for her work. 

12. The man reading by the window is my brother. 

13. The child needs constant care. 

14. I feel sure of success. 
16. I feel constant pain. 

16. I felt carefully around in the dark. 

17. She suddenly became very angry. 

18. After talking a short time he seemed much exhausted. 

19. This work requires close thought. 

20. The dissatisfaction with the decision grows. 

21. The farmers of this state grow much corn. 

22. During his long sickness he grew very thin. 

23. That man owes much money. 

24. The man standing by the fence owns all the land in sight 

25. There are many honest people. 

26. I wrote a letter last evening. 

27. He lacks skill in managing men. 

28. You ought to persevere. 
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29. Are you coming? 

30. Take this book home. 

31. My golden spurs now bring to me. 

32. Very frail the poor child seems. 

33. There was one especially interesting story. 

EXERCISE 63 

Show that the following words may be used either as 
nouns or verbs: talk, paragraph, drive, waier, hope, face, 
trust, honor. 

59. Variety. — What four qualities of good speech 
have already been discussed ? A fourth attribute, vari- 
ety, is also important. It helps to secure the others, 
since a varied speech is generally clearer and more in- 
teresting than a monotonous one. 

60. Overworked Words. — One cause of monotony in 
speech is the frequent repetition of the same word. 
For many of our indefinite words that we use over and 
over, we should know at least a half dozen vivid, picture- 
making words that mean all that the general one does 
and something more. For example, instead of saying 
that some person went by, wouldn't it often be clearer 
as wall as less monotonous to use one of the following 
verbs T 

ran hastened strolled rushed skipped fled 

tripped marched scampered shuffled slouched loitered 

EXERCISE 64. ORAL COMPOSITION 

Describe a picture that is suggested to your mind by one 
of the verbs in the list just given. 
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EXERCISE 65. WORD STUDIES 

1. Make a list of more definite verbs to use in place of 
wet in this sentence : Tlie shower wet the ground. 

2. Make lists of specific verbs suggested by these verbs : 
cooked, made, 

3. Have you ever noticed how often you repeat the verb 
said in telling a story ? Make a list of verbs that may often 
be used instead of said. First think of as many words as 
you can, then search in good stories for others. 

EXERCISE 66. 

Eeport a real or imaginary conversation, and use a num- 
ber of the words in your list of synonyms for said. 

EXERCISE 67. SOME MISUSED VERBS 

Be sure you know what each of these verbs means, then 
use it in a sentence : accept, except, propose, purpose, aggra- 
vate, fix. 

EXERCISE 68. A GOOD PIECE OF MAGAZINE WRITING 

Notice how interestingly as well as clearly this little 
story of good business management is told. 

The Useless Bolts 

The second year that the new model T was on the market, a 
driver was sent with a stock car to make the run. over the Rockies 
to San Francisco and return within the shortest possible time. On 
the day when he returned, his car, covered with dust, mud. and 
oil, and somewhat battered from the rough trip, was brought to 
the home office for inspection. Quickly Mr. Ford noticed the ab- 
sence of three small bolts in one side of the frame. He inserted a 
finger into one of the holes and saw that it was rusty. Then he 
ascertained from the driver that the bolts had been lost on the 
westward trip, between Denver and the Rockies. One' of the 
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factory superintendents, who was standing near, procured bolts, 
and was replacing the three that had been lost, while Mr. Ford, 
whose secretary had brought for him at his request the mast^ 
blue prints from the drafting room, took his pencil and eliminated 
the three bolts on each side from the specifications. As the factory 
superintendent looked up, Mr. Ford remarked : 

" If we make 40,000 cars next year, there is a saving of one 
fourth of a million bolts. I'll wager you never made so much 
money in three minutes in the shop. It is evident that if a car 
can go over the Rockies and back without these bolts, they are 
not needed there." ^ 

Substitute in the passage other verbs for the following : 
noticed^ inserted, ascertained, pi^ocured, eliminated, remarked. 
Do you find any equally good ? 

What are master blue prints ? Specifications ? 

When a certain university president, who is an entertain- 
ing talker in both public and private life, hears or reads a 
good story, he makes opportunities to repeat it several times 
very soon. Then it is his, and it comes readily to his mind 
when he really wants to use it. Can't you find some one to 
tell this story to ? 

61. Art and Business Principles. — The same article 
from which the passage in Exercise 68 is taken gives a 
second characteristic quotation from Mr. Ford. "I'll 
tell you what any piece that isn't absolutely necessary 
will do — rattU,'^^ Express in a single sentence the 
business rule illustrated by Mr. Rumely's story. 

It is often thought that good business and good art 
are very far apart. As a matter of fact some funda- 
mental principles of the two are similar. The English- 
man, William Morris, was a poet and also a designer 
and manufacturer of artistic house furnishings and 

1 Edward A. Rumely, The World's Work, May, 1914. 
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decorations. He urged this rule upon homemakers: 
*' Never put into your house anything that you do not know 
to he useful or believe to he beautifuL^^ Why didn't he 
say know to be beautiful ? 

EXERCISE 69. COMPOSITION 
Keep your eyes open and discover some useless thing for 
which money has been paid. Describe it and show that it 
is worthless or worse. 



TOPICS FOR COMPOSITIONS 

1. A snowstorm. Tell about some particular one. 

2. My favorite winter sport. 

3. A good way to spend a winter evening. 

4. My favorite book. Tell something about its contents 
and why you like it. 

5. Popping corn or making candy. 

6. My favorite work. 

7. How some animal shows devotion to its young. 




A,. J. Stoaruon, 



Making the Baby's Toilet. 



CHAPTER IX 
THE VERBAL 

62. Different Kinds of Forms of Verbs.— Each of the 
forms breaky breaks^ broke^ broken^ and breaking is com- 
monly spoken of as a word; but these forms do not 
count as five different words in the English language. 
They are the five forms of one word, the verb break. 

These five forms of the verb are not all used alike. 

The first one may be used to assert, and therefore be a 
verb ; thus, The prisoners break stones for the road. 

It may also be used so that it does not assert ; thus, I ex- 
pect to break the dish. 

(What is the verb in the last sentence? How are the 
words to break used in it ?) 

The second and third forms are always verbs if used cor- 
rectly ; thus, Ice breaks up in March. I broke the dish. 

The fourth and fifth forms never assert; thus. She is 
breaking her promise. Breaking horses requires patience. 
The dish broken into pieces was thrown away. She has broken 
the dish. 

63. Verbals. — The forms of verbs that do not assert 
are called verbals. (A more complete definition is 
given in § 66.) 

64. Forms of the Verb Be. — Be^ am^ w, are^ was^ were^ 
betng^ and been are all forms of the verb be. 

The first form may be either a verb or a verbal; thus, 
Be happy (verb). We want to be happy (verbal). 

77 
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The next five are always verbs ; thus, I am glad. He is 
glad. They are glad. He vxis glad. They were glad. 

The last two are always verbals ; thus, She, being faint, 
sat down. There have been many storms this year. 

EXERCISE 70 

Study the following groups of forms of verbs. Decide 
which forms are always verbs, which are always verbals, 
and which may be used as either. 

(1) drive, drives, driving, drove, driven. 

(2) drop, dropping, drops, dropped. 

(3) have, has, had, having. 

(4) write, wrote, writes, writing, written. 

65. The Root Form of the Verb. —The form by which 
we name a verb is called the root form. In Exercise 
70 the root forms were given first. In that exercise 
you used the forms of the verbs drive^ drop^ have^ and 
write. 

Notice that the root form of a verb can be used as either 
a verb or a verbal. As a verb it expresses present time and 
may have I for a subject ; for example, I drive, I have, I 
write. As a verbal, it is often preceded by the word to; for 
example, / like to drive, She wants to have a party, To write 
well requires practice. The word to preceding the root form 
used as a verbal may be considered as a part of the verbal. 
Thus we may say that the verbal drive or the verbal to drive 
is the object of the verb like in the sentence / like to drive. 

EXERCISE 71 

Of what verb is each of the following a form : teaching, 
spoken, sings, played, had, mxxking, was, rang, eaten, has, been, 
gone, dropped, swam f 
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66. A Verbal is a form of a verb that does not assert, 
but is like a verb in other ways. The name verbal 
means verb-like'. 

67. Ways in which Verbals are Like Verbs. — A verbal 
is like a verb in different ways. For example, — 

(a) A verbal may have exactly the same form as a verb 
(§ %2, § 64, § 65). 

(6) If a verbal is a form of an attributive verb, it expresses 
the same idea as the verb from which it is formed. The word 
discouraged^ in the sentence, She has discouraged the child, 
expresses the same action that the verb discourage does in 
Tou discourage the child. Here this form is a verbal. But 
the same form in the sentence, The child is discouraged^ 
expresses condition instead of action. Here it is not enough 
like a verb to be a verbal. It is a kind of word not yet 
studied. In the sentence, The horse is excited, the word 
excited shows condition instead of action, and so is not a 
verbal. But the same form in the sentence. The horse was 
excited by the boys, expresses an action performed by the boys, 
and so is a verbal. 

(c) A verbal formed from a transitive verb often has 
an object. In the sentence. The man carrying a hoe is a 
gardener, the. verbal carrying has an object, just as the verb 
carries has in He carries a hoe. 

EXERCISE 72 

Select verbs and verbals in the following sentences. Of 
what verb is each a form? Find verbals used in these con- 
structions:^ subject, predicate attribute of identity, object. 

^ Consider the word to used with the root form as a part of it and de- 
scribe the two words together (§ 65). 
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What part of speech are these verbals used like? Find 
others used as predicate attributes of action. 

1. Chopping wood is good exercise. 

2. Anna enjoys writing letters. 

3. To see is to believe. 

4. Seeing is believing. 

6. He is writing a letter. 

6. I expect to attend the fair. 

7. She began to read the letter. 

8. The book was bought yesterday. 

9. You should go at once. 

10. Her greatest fault is speaking too hastily. 

11. She forgot to come to the rehearsal. 

12. You will fall. 

13. To finish the work may tire you. 

EXERCISE 73 

Each of the following words is the root form of a verb: 
wcUer, sJiade, whipy pick. Show in sentences that each can 
be used either as a verb or as a verbal. Show also that each 
can be used as an ordinary noun with no verbal force. 

68. Writing Stories. — A written story may differ 
much from one that is told. In telling a story, espe- 
cially if it is told to a number of persons, the events 
must be made the main thing. It is heard but once, 
and if the thread of the story is lost, interest is gone. 
But written stories are to be read at leisure, and we may 
go back and re-read if we wish. In them commonplace 
events may be made entertaining by the use of inter- 
esting details, bits of description, and by little asides 
that show how the writer feels about the events he is 
narrating. Some of the best story writing is in the 
form of letters. 
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EXERCISE 74. A STORY 

Has the author of the following letter made a vivid story ? 
If she has, you will feel, when you have read it, as if you 
had really taken part in what she tells about. 

A Christmas Treb 

[Mr. Stewart was obliged to make a winter trip to Boulder, and 
Mrs. Stewart and her little daughter Jerrine expected to have a 
dull Christinas on the lonely Wyoming ranch. But two women, 
who were good neighbors, though they lived miles away, decided 
to prevent this, and went on December 21 to make a holiday visit 
at the Stewart home. 

Through Gavotte, a French shepherd, Mrs. Stewart and her 
guests learned that two women, whose husbands had gone to look 
for work, were left alone with their children in some cabins of a 
deserted logging camp far up the mountains, and that one woman 
was very sick. 

In the following paragraphs from a letter, Mrs. Stewart tells 
how she and her friends had a happy Christmas themselves and 
gave one to the poor forlorn creatures in the desolate clearing.] 

After we debated a bit we decided we could not enjoy 
Christmas with those people in want up there in the cold. 
Then we got busy. It is sixty miles to town, although our 
nearest ppint to the railroad is but forty, so you see it was 
impossible to go to town to get anything. You should have 
seen us ! Every old garment that had ever been left by men 
who have worked here was hauled out, and Mrs. O'Shaugh- 
nessy's deft fingers soon had a pile of garments cut. We 
kept the machine humming until far into the night, as long 
as we could keep our eyes open. 

All next day we sewed as hard as we could, and Gavotte 
cooked as hard as he could. We had intended to have a 
tree for Jerrine, so we had a box of candles and a box of 
Christmas snow. Gavotte asked for all the bright paper we 
could find. We had lots of it, and I think you would be 
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surprised at the possibilities of a little waste paper. He 
made gorgeous birds, butterflies, and flowers out of paper 
that once wrapped parcels. Then he asked us for some silk 
thread, but I had none, so he told us to comb our hair and 
give him the combings. We did, and with a drop of muci- 
lege he would fasten a hair to a bird's back and then hold it 
up by the hair. At a few feet's distance it looked exactly 
as though the bird were flying. I was glad I had a big 
stone jar full of fondant, because we had a lot of fun shap- 
ing and coloring candies. We offered a prize for the best 
representation of a " darkey," and we had two dozen choc- 
olate-covered things that might have been anything from a 
monkey to a mouse. Mrs. Louderer cut up her big plum 
pudding and put it into a dozen small bags. These Gavotte 
carefully covered with green paper. Then we tore up the 
holly wreath that Aunt Mary sent me, and put a sprig in the 
top of each green bag of pudding. I never had so much fun 
in my life as I had preparing for that Christmas. 

At ten o'clock the morning of the twenty-fourth we were 
on our way up the mountain side. We took shovels so we 
could clear the road if need be. We had dinner at the old 
camp, and then Gavotte hunted us a way out to the new 
one, and we smuggled our things into Molly's cabin so the 
children should have a real surprise. Poor, hopeless little 
things ! Theirs was, indeed, a dull outlook. 

Gavotte busied himself in preparing one of the empty 
cabins for us and in making the horses comfortable. He 
cut some pine boughs to do that with, and so the children 
paid no attention when he cut a small tree. In the mean- 
time we had cleared everything from Molly's cabin but her 
bed ; we wanted her to see the fun. The children were sent 
to the spring to water the horses, and they were all allowed to 
ride, so that took them out of the way while Gavotte nailed 
the tree into a box he had filled with dirt to hold it steady. 
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There were four women of us, and Gavotte, so it was only 
the work of a few moments to get the tree ready, and it was 
the most beautiful one I ever saw. Your largest bell, dear 
Mrs. Coney, dangled from the topmost branch. Gavotte 
had attached a long, stout wire to your Santa Glaus, so he 
was able to make him dance frantically without seeming to 
do so. The hairs that held the birds and butterflies could 
not be seen, and the effect was beautiful. We had a bucket 
of apples rubbed bright, and these we fastened to the tree 
just as they grew on their own branches. The puddings 
looked pretty, too, and we had done up the parcels that held 
the clothes as attractively as we could. We saved the 
candy and the peanuts to put into the little stockings. 

As soon as it was dark we lighted the candles, and then 
their mother called the children. Oh, if you could have 
seen them ! It was the very first Christmas tree they had 
ever seen and they didn't know what to do. The very first 
present Gavotte handed out was a pair of trousers for eight- 
year-old Brig, but he just stood and stared at the tree until 
his brother next in size, with an eye to the main chance, got 
behind him and pushed him forward, all the time exclaim- 
ing, " Go on, can't you ! They ain't doin' nothin' to you ! " 
Still Brig would not put out his hand. He just shook his 
towsled, sandy head, and said he wanted a bird. So the fun 
kept up for an hour. Santa had for Molly a package of oat- 
meal, a pouud of butter,* a Mason jar of cream, and a dozen 
eggs, so that she could have suitable food to eat until some- 
thing could be done. 

After the presents had all been distributed we put the 
phonograph on a box and had a dandy concert. We played 
"There were Shepherds," " Ave Maria," and " Sweet Christ- 
mas Bells." Only we older people cared for those, so then 
we had '* Arrah Wanna," " Silver Bells," " Rainbow," " Red 
Wing," and such songs. How delighted they were ! Our 
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concert lasted two hours, and by that time the little fellows 
were so sleepy that the excitement no longer affected them 
and they were put to bed ; but they hung up their stockings 
first, and even Molly hung up hers too. 

Elinor Rupert Stewart.^ 

EXERCISE 75. STUDY OF THE STORY 
Make an outline of the story by writing a few words to show 
what each paragraph is about. This outline shows the plot. 
Tell in a few words the main facts of each paragraph, 
omitting details. (See Exercise 49.) Write the main 
facts of the fifth paragraph in a single sentence. Which 
does more to make Mrs. Stewart's letter interesting, the 
plot or the little details that you have omitted ? 

Make a list of well-<}hosen words. Which ones should 
you not have thought to use ? Try to think of others as 
good. 

TOPICS FOR COMPOSITIONS 

1. Christmas morning in the mountain camp. Imagine 
what happened the morning after the Christmas Eve you 
have just read about, and see how interesting you can make 
your story. 

2. A letter describing a Christmas in a mining camp, on 
a western prairie, on a southern plantation, or in a city 
tenement house. 

3. The prettiest Christmas tree I ever saw. 

4. Giving Christmas presents. This topic is very in- 
definite. It might serve as a subject for many different 
sorts of compositions. Give a more definite subject to the 
one you write; for example, (1) How we give Christmas 
presents at our house; (2) The best kind of Christmas 
presents to give; (3) Whom we like to give Christmas 
presents to. 

1 Used by special arrangement with the Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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5. Making a Christmas gift. 

6. Farther on in the letter that you have read a part of, 
Mrs. Stewart says : " We all got so much out of so little. 
I will never again allow even the smallest thing to go to 
waste." 

Take this for a topic : How I << made something out of 
nothing." 

7. My favorite holiday. Explain. 

8. A visit to a city just before Christmas. Let it be a de- 
scription of your own visit or that of some one else, — for 
example, a mother of a family, a small child, a stranger 
in the city, a boy or girl who has a certain amount of money 
to spend. 

9. A public Christmas celebration. 

10. A Christmas gift to the family. Tell of a gift that 
would give pleasure to every member of the household. 

11. Write a brief, clear, accurate, and catchy advertise- 
ment for the article. 

12. The best Christmas present I ever received. 



CHAPTER X 

THE VERB PHRASE 

EXERCISE 76. DEVELOPMENT 

1. The boys are gathering nuts, 

2. She has been sick. 

3. You may have forgotten the request. 

4. They have been working patiently. 

5. I shall soon be journeying homeward. 

6. She may have become too tired to go. 

7. John will be a doctor. 

8. I may have the book at home. 

9. The note was lost by the messenger. 

10. He has owed the money for a long time. 

11. Do you need the money? 

12. She h<u been resting for an hour. 

(a) What words in these sentences are forms of verbs ? 
Of what verb is each a form? Decide whether each is a 
verb or a verbal. (When it takes two or more words to 
make a copula, as in Sentences 2 and 6, .we call the first one 
a verb, and each of the others a verbal. See § 54, Excep- 
tion 2.) 

The italicized expressions are called verb phrases. What 
is one thing you have discovered about each ? 

(p) Analyze each sentence and decide what part or parts 
of the sentence are found in each verb phrase. What part 
of speech contains sometimes the copula alone, and some- 
times both copula and predicate attribute? What, then, 
are verb phrases used like? What should you think we 
might call a verb phrase that contains the copula only?- 
One that contains both copula and predicate attribute ? 

86 
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69. A Verb Phrase is a group of words made up of a 
verb and one or more verbals and consisting of a copula 
alone or of a copula and a predicate attribute. 

Exception. A predicate attribute • of identification 
(§ 18) cannot be a part of a verb phrase even if it is 
a verbal. In the sentence, HU bttsihess is Belling auto- 
mobiles^ there is no verb phrase ; but in the sentence, ffe 
is selling automobiles^ the words is selling are a verb phrase. 

70. A Copulative Verb Phrase is a verb phrase that 
contains the copula only. 

She Tias been sick. 

She may have become too tired to go. 

John will be a doctor. 

71. An Attributive Verb Phrase is a verb phrase that 
contains both copula and predicate attribute. 

The boys are gathering nuts. 

You Tway have forgotten the request. 

They have been working patiently. 

I shall soon be journeying homeward. 

I may have the book at home. 

The note was lost by the messenger. 

He has owed the money for a long time. 

Do you need the money ? 

She Tias been resting for an hour. 

What does the predicate attribute in each of these phrases 
express ? 

You see that an attributive verb phrase, like an attribu- 
tive verb, may be either transitive or iutransitive. 

72. A Transitive Verb Phrase is a verb phrase that 
expresses (1) transitive action, (2) possession, (3) ob- 
ligation, or (4) lack or need. 
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Transitive verb phrases, unlike transitive verbs (§ 57), 
do not always have objects either expressed or under- 
stood. Six of the illustrative sentences given in § 71 
contain transitive verb phrases. Which one of these 
sentences has no object? What part of this sentence 
represents what is usually represented by an object ? 

73. An Intransitive Verb Phrase is a verb phrase that 
does not express (1) transitive action, (2) possession, 
(8) obligation, or (4) lack or need. 

EXERCISE 77 

Show that all copulative verb phrases are intransitive. 
Show that some attributive verb phrases are transitive and 
some are intransitive. 

EXERCISE 78 

Select the essential elements of each sentence. Tell what 
each predicate attribute expresses. 

Classify each verb phrase as (1) copulative, (2) attributive 
transitive, or (3) attributive intransitive. Be able to tell 
what verb each part is a form of. A few of the sentences 
do not contain verb phrases. Classify the verbs of these. 

The following models illustrate an easy way of showing 
most of the decisions called for. 



1. 


John is cutting the grass short. 




12 3 4 5 




Tr. act. 




Att. tr. V. ph. 


2. 


John cut the grass short 




12-3 4 5 




Tr. act. 




Att.tr. V. 


3. 


The child has been contented. 




12 3 




Cop. V. ph. condition 
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1. The clever fellow has been making a trap. 

2. It may rain before night. 

3. The sky has become dark. 

4. He will know us at once. 

5. The grain has long been ready for the harvesters. 

6. She was talking angrily. 

7. Was she angry? 

8. The men were hastily hoisting the drawbridge. 

9. The drawbridge was hastily hoisted by the men. 

10. She has been laughing at her mistake. 

11. Beautiful flowers grew there. 

12. He has grown old and feeble. 

13. He has not his former strength. 

14. Little Katherine will wipe the dishes dry. 

15. In making your garden, you will need three tools. 

16. They have not seen the child for hours. 

17. I may find some other wrong to right. 

18. His specialty is raising roses. 

19. The corn has already been harvested. 

20. I shall rejoice to see you. 

21. I shall be glad to see you. 

22. Not a living soul did Siegfried see. 

23. She seems to be truthful. 

24. Have the sidewalks been cleaned ? 

25. The earth then was still very young. 

26. Have the shingles been warped by heat? 

27. The fruit was turning purple and gold. 

28. Respect the rights of others. 

29. He must have been trying. 

30. He must have been patient. 

31. Bend the wire double. 

32. He has burning fever. 

33. She may have been deceived by the boy. 

74. To. — There is one exception to the statement 
that every word in a verb phrase must be a form of a 
verb. The word to^ which is neither a verb nor a 
verbal, is sometimes found in a verb phrase as in the 
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sentence, She seems to be truthful. Here the verb 
phrase seems to be is used instead of the verb is to ex- 
press doubt. It contains the verb seems and the verbal 
be^ which is preceded by the word to. This little word 
is so often attached in this way to the root form of the 
verb, when this form is used as a verbal, that it seems 
almost to be a part of it, and is sometimes called the 
'' sign " of the verbal. (§ 65.) 

75. Expressions Sometimes Mistaken for Verb Phrases. 
— You have learned (§ 69, Exception) that not all 
groups of words that are composed of a verb and one 
or more verbals are verb phrases. You are now to find 
other illustrations of this fact. 

(1) A verb phrase, according to the definition, consists of 
a copula alone or of a copula and a predicate attribute. It 
can contain no other element except the word to. In the 
sentences, J expect to hear the lecture, Re dared defy the tyrant, 
You ought to study, You should study, and You need to study, 
the verbs eoepect, dared, ought, should, and need are attribu- 
tive transitive verbs and the following verbals are objects. 
(§ 57.) Thus each of the expressions, ea^ct to hear, dared 
defy, ought to study, should study, and need to sttidy con- 
tains a copula, a predicate attribute, and an object and 
cannot therefore be a verb phrase. The nouns lecture and 
tyrant are objects of the verbals h£ar and defy. 

(2) In the sentence, 2%6 child came crying, the words came 
crying are not a verb phrase. They contain two predicate 
attributes. A verbal is often used like the verbal crying 
as a second predicate attribute. 

EXERCISE 79 

Classify each verb phrase. Classify the verbs in the 
sentences that do not contain verb phrases : 
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^1. 



The gigantic figure had disappeared. 

^'' 2. He sent the letter at once. 

3. Before this all nature had been clear and serene. 

4. We were destroying the nest of a colony of bees. 

5. In the mirror there appeared a horrible face. 
^ 6. She will be very happy here. 

7. This may help you in your work. 

8. Perseus, you have acted like a man, and you have your 
reward. 

9. The book has been lying there all day. 

10. He tried to help the child. 

11. He is helping the child. 

12. He will soon become a leader of men. 

13. He seems to be trying. 

14. Where are you going ? 

15. He soon became ashamed of his conduct. 

16. Every boy ought to own a flock of bantams. 

17. The farmer has been cultivating his corn. 

18. The corn has already been cultivated twice. 

19. You will surely be cold. 

20. The frightened child ran, scattering her books in all direc- 
tions. 

21. The dog has lain there all day. 

22. She has laid her books on the chair. 

23. He heard sweet voices singing. 

24. She has grown impatient at the delay. 

25. The presents were received with much joy. 

26. Do you owe me this money ? 

27. She seems to understand the problem. 

28. I am going to Chicago. 

29. On came the great sea monster. 

30. Children should read Kingsley's Greek Heroes, 

31. The cane is standing in the corner. 

. 32. Perseus went out in the morning and told his dream. 

"^ 33. He has broken shins. 

34. He has broken his shin. 

35. There is a mistake in your work. 

36. There is the mistake in your work. 
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76. Rule. — The forms in the left-hand columns should be 
used as verbs only, while the ones in the corresponding right-hand 
columns should be used as verbals only; thus, She did the work 
well, She has done the work well. 

did done saw seen 

spoke spoken went gone 

took taken froze frozen 

wrote written broke broken 

drove driven rose risen 

EXERCISE 80. COMPOSITION 

Write sentences using correctly the forms given in the 
above list. Eemember that each word in a verb phrase 
except the first is a verbal. 

EXERCISE 81. COMPOSITION 
Write a story in which you use as many as you can of 
the same forms. Think out a sensible plot. Make the 
story entertaining. 

EXERCISE 82. CLASS DISCUSSION 

Eead the passage given below. It contains many words 
that you have never used, though you have probably heard 
most of them or seen them in books, and so have a general 
idea of their meaning. Get the thought of the passage as 
well as you can, noticing how these new words are used. 
Then explain their meaning to yourself as well as you can. 
After this, talk with other persons about them or look them 
up in the dictionary. Be ready to take part in a class discus- 
sion of the questions following the quotation. 

<* We Americans are fast learning that it is just as easy and just 
as inexpensive to have homes that are tastefully decorated and 
grounds that are well planned as it is to have them fantastic and 
unattractive. With all our hurry we are somehow finding time to 
care about what is artistic. 
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^ ** We are learning that good taste is a higher and safer standard 
than a mere fad or fashion. Good taste outlasts any passing 
fancy and is neTer freakish. It rests on the laws of harmony, 
which do not change. 

" The house owner's first need is a deep conviction that simplicity 
and appropriateness are the first essentials of an artistic home. 

^ These two rules of simplicity and fitness are of high impor- 
tance when applied to the painting of the house and to planning 
the bits of landscape around it. The house must appear to fit into 
the place where it has to stand ; and the way it fits depends a great 
deal upon the way it is painted and the way the grounds about it 
are laid out. There must be harmony in the color scheme itself, 
harmony in the plan of the grounds, harmony between the house 
and its neighbors."* 

How are these nouns alike in meaning : fashion^ fancy ^ 
fad f How are they different ? Think of something be- 
sides homes to which they may be applied. Try to give 
definite illustrations of their meaning. 

Compare these descriptive words : fanUtstic^ Jreakiah. 

When is anything, for example, dress, behavior, or a 
house, in good taste f 

What is a standard f 

Compare the words harmony and appropriaJteness, What 
synonym for one of them do you find in the above quotation ? 
Should there be any other harmony than the ones mentioned 
ui the last sentence of the quotation? 

COMPOSITION TOPICS 

1. Describe a real or imaginary home that you should call 
artistic. Use these heads : (1) size, location, and surround- 
ings of piece of gpround on which the house is built ; (2) loca- 

^ Notice the ase of quotation marks at the beginning of each paragraph 
of a long quotation. 

* Adapted from Painting, ProtecHoe and Decorative, issued by the 
Katkmal Lead Company. 
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tion of house on the lot; (3) size and general style of the 
house; (4) color scheme; (5) planting, — trees, shrubs, 
flower borders or beds, vegetable garden. If it is a farm- 
house, locate the barn. 

2. Describe an ideal barn of some kind or a garage. Show 
that it is in harmony with its surroundings and well adapted 
to the purposes for which it is built. 

3. Describe a hat that is becoming to a certain type of 
person, and in harmony with her (or his) costume and the 
occasions on which it is to be worn. 

4. How to introduce persons. Explain how forms may 
differ according to occasions of introductions and the age 
and sex of the persons introduced. 



CHAPTER XI 

ADJUNCTS 

EXERCISE 83. DEVELOPMENT 

1. Quickly the little maiden descended the marble steps to 
bathe her face in the refreshing sea. 

What is the subject of the sentence ? (Choose the base 
of the subject, § 17.) The copula? The predicate attri- 
bute ? (Choose the base.) What does it express V What 
is the object ? (The base.) 

Read the words selected. You see that, although they 
do not express the entire thought of the speaker, they do 
make a sentence. We will now examine the remaining 
parts of the original sentence. 

What does the word quickly show something about ? What 
does it show about the descending ? Since it shows some- 
thing about the descending, we say it is added to^ the 
verb descended. 

What does the word the show ? (That some particular 
maiden is meant.) What does the word little show some- 
thing about ? What does it show about the maiden ? We 
say the words the and little are added to the noun maiden. 

What ^re you told about the descending besides the man- 
ner ? What words are needed to show fully the purpose of 
the descending? To what are the words, to bathe her face 
in the refreshing sea, added ? 

What does the second word the show ? The word marble f 
Material of what ? To what are the words the and marble 
added? 

1 Sometimes the words mod^s or qiMlifles are ased instead of is added to, 

U6 
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2. Many joyous children made the old house gay with their 
talk and laughter. 

What is the base of the subject? What is the copula? 
What is asserted of the subject of thought ? What words 
are needed to express this action? What, then, is the 
predicate attribute ? What sort of act is the act of mak- 
ing gay? What is the object in the sentence? What 
does the word gay do besides helping to express the act ? 
What part of the sentence is it then ? How many parts 
have we found in this sentence ? 

Eead the sentence, omitting all the words except those 
described. You see the words, Children made house gay, 
make a sentence, although they do not tell us all that the 
speaker wished to express. Eead the remaining parts, 
omitting these words. Do they make a sentence ? We will 
examine these remaining parts. 

What does the word many show? Number of what? 
What does the word joyous show something about? What 
does it show about them ? Since the words m>any and joyous 
show something about the children, we may say they are 
added to the noun children. 

What does the word the show ? (That the speaker had 
some particular house in mind.) What does old show some- 
thing about? What does it show about the house? To 
what are the words the and old added ?. 

What do the words with their talk and laughter show some- 
thing about ? Can you tell what they show about the act of 
making gay ? Since they show something about this act, 
they are added to the words m/ide gay, 

77. Essential Elements of Sentences. — A subject, a 
copula, and a predicate attribute are necessary to every 
sentence. Some predicate attributes require besides 
the main part another very important part, called the 
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object, and a few require a predicate attribute of the 
object. 

The elements that are necessary to make a sentence 
may be said to form the framework of the entire sen- 
tence, since they are what gives the sentence its form, 
as the framework of a house gives the house its form. 

78. An Adjunct ^ is a word or a group of words added 
to some part of a sentence to show something about what 
that part represents. 

The length of a sentence depends upon the number 
and complexity of its adjuncts. 

EXERCISE 84 

(1) Select the essential elements ; (2) read the words you 
have selected to see if they make a sentence ; (3) describe 
the adjuncts. There is an easy way to find out what part 
of the sentence an adjunct is added to. First read the sen- 
tence without the adjunct and see what you do not know. 
You will then see what the omitted part was put in to show 
something about. This will show what it must be added to. 

Model 

The lecturer, who understood his subject well, made very 
difficult points clear by a few illustrations. 

The word lecturer is the subject, the word made is the 
copula, and the words made dear are the predicate attribute 
of transitive action. The word pomte is the object. (Why ?) 
The word dear is the predicate attribute of the object; it 
shows the effect of making clear on the points. The words, 
lecturer made points dear, are the essential elements. 

^ Sometimes the terms modifier and qual\ft£r are used instead of adjunct. 
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The word the shows that some particular lecturer is meant, 
and is added to the noun lecturer. The words, who under- 
stood his subject well, describe the lecturer, and are added to 
the noun lecturer. The words, by a few illustrations, show 
the means of making clear the points, and are added to 
the words made clear. The words very difficult express a 
quality of the points, and are added to the noun points, 

1. Here have the birds been building their nests. 

2. The squire was a fine, healthy-looking old gentleman. 

3. The dog that lay at his feet looked fondly up into his 
master's face. 

4. There was once a merchant who had no children. (Express 
the thought without the word there.) 

5. This is the land where the giant lives. 

6. A boy playing in the field was stung by a nettle. 

79. Classification of Adjuncts according to Use. — Ad- 
juncts are classified according to use as adjective and 
adverbial adjuncts. 

80. An Adjective Adjunct is a word or group of words 
that is added to a noun or pronoun. 

81. An Adverbial Adjunct is a word or group of words 
that is added to some part of a sentence that is not a 
noun or pronoun. 

Adverbial adjuncts are often added to verbs, and this 
fact gives them their name. But they are also often 
added to verbals and verb phrases, as well as to other 
elements not yet studied. 

EXERCISE 85 

Analyze the following sentences, classifying the adjuncts 
as adjective or adverbial. 
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Model fob Describing Adjuncts 

She walked rapidly. 

The word rapidly shows the manner of the walking. It is 
therefore added to the word walked. The word walked is a 
verb. The word rapidly is therefore an adverb. (Notice 
that the reason comes before the conclusion.) 

1. The word of the Lord by night 
To the watching pilgrims came. 

2. Long under Basil's roof had he lived. 

3. Gardens with heavy soil are benefited by fall plowing. 

4. This warm weather will make the ice very thin. 

5. The long-wanted Six has come. 

6. The Six of the past has been high-priced, heavy, wasteful. 

7. The man who wanted modest price and weight, and modest 
operative cost, has been confined to Fours. 

8. Now comes a high-grade Six which underbids Fours in all 
these particulars. 

9. A lion that had grown old saw that he must get his food by 
cunning. 

10. He who did this should confess at once. 

11. During the Crimean War, Florence Nightingale with a body 
of trained nurses went from England to care for the wounded soldiers. 

12. Marion's men were famous for their bold adventures. 

13. Well knows the fair and friendly moon 
The band that Marion leads. 

14. Bad politicians have many ways of deceiving the people. 

15. The Indians made Mr. Henry Alexander prisoner when 
they took Fort Mackinaw. 

16. Last year, I learned for the first time that dahlias can be 
raised from seed. 

17. Cornwallis then chased them for two hundred miles north- 
ward across the Carolinas. 

18. Have you read Longfellow's poem, Santa Filomena, in honor 
of Florence Nightingale? 

19. After Lincoln's surrender at Charleston, Congress sent Gen- 
eral Gates down to take command of the American troops. 
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EXERCISE 86. DEVELOPMENT 

1. She is sitting there, 

2. She is sitting in the sunlight, 

3. She is sitting where the sunlight falls. 

Select the adjuncts in the preceding sentences, and clas- 
sify them according to use. How do the second and third 
differ in form from the first ? How do they differ from 
each other ? 

1. Honorable men are respected. 

2. Men of honor are respected, 

3. Men who are honorable are respected. 

Study the adjuncts in this group of sentences as you did 
those in the preceding group. 

82. Classification of Adjuncts according to Form. — 
Adjuncts are classified according to form as word^ 
phrase^ and clause adjuncts. 

83. An Adjectiye is a word that is added to a noun 
or a pronoun. 

Exception. Such a word is not called an adjective if 
it is a noun or pronoun. It is then called a noun or 
pronoun used as an adjective. In the sentence, Mary's 
sister harrowed my new hook^ the words Mary and my, 
although adjective adjuncts, are not adjectives; the 
first is a noun and the second is a pronoun used as an 
adjective. The word new is an adjective. 

84. An Adverb is a word that is added to some other 
part of a sentence than a noun or a pronoun. 

Exception. Such a word is not called an adverb when 
it is a noun or a pronoun. It is then called a noun or 
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a pronoun used as an adverb. In the sentence, Ton 
worked well Monday^ well is an adverb and Monday is a 
noun used as an adverb. 

85. A Phrase is a group of words not consisting of a 
subject and a predicate and used like some one part of 
speech. Verb phrases have already been studied. 
Adjective and adverbial phrases are used as adjuncts. 
Find one of each kind in the sentences studied in 
Exercise 86. 

86. An Adjective Phrase is a phrase that is added to 
a noun or pronoun. 

87. An Adverbial Phrase is a phrase that is added to 
some part of a sentence that is not a noun or a pronoun. 

88. A Clause is a group of words consisting of a sub- 
ject and a predicate and used like an adjective, an 
adverb, or a noun. It is a dependent statement, or 
proposition. From this definition it will be seen that 
there are three kinds of clauses, — adjective clauses, 
adverbial clauses, and noun clauses. 

EXERCISE 87 

Select the essential elements of these sentences. Select 
the clauses and tell how each is used. 

1. Mother said that I was mistaken aboat the time of the party. 

2. I invited the girl who has just joined our class. 

8. Plant peonies where they will have sun most of the day. 

4. The dog that is running by is a Scotch collie. 

5. She went home because a friend came to see her. 

6. I wish you lived near me. 

7. <* Haste makes waste " is a common saying. 

8. The spot where I planted the bulbs was too shady. 

9. Start at once for the lecture so that you may get a good seat. 
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EXERCISE 88 

Select essential elements of independent propositions. 
Classify the adjuncts that consist of more than one word 
according to both use and form. 

1. The book on the table is mine. 

2. The man riding by is my cousin. 

3. He went when the clock struck five. 

4. The float drawn by four white ponies took the prize. 

5. The apples that are on the ground are imperfect. 

6. When I heard of her sickness I wrote to her. 

7. She heard the news upon her arrival in San Francisco. 

8. She has gone £ast that she may study art. 

9. The woman sitting by the window is an invalid. 

10. She praised him for his honesty. 

11. She makes brown bread as I do. 

12. People who are intelligent do not form hasty judgments. 

13. She lives in a land of perpetual summer. 

14. This poem, written by Longfellow, is very musical. 

EXERCISE 89 
In Exercise 88 find four adjective phrases that have a 
verbal for the first word. 

89. A Complex Sentence is a sentence that consists 
of one independent proposition, and one or more de- 
pendent propositions, or clauses. 

90. A Simple Sentence is a sentence that contains but 
one proposition. 

Some simple sentences are longer and more complex, 
using the term in its ordinary sense, than some complex 
sentences. Show that the longer of the following ex- 
amples is a simple sentence and that the other is com- 
plex: (1) Long ago during the reign of good King 
Henry the Second, a famous outlaw named Robin Hood 
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dwelt with his band of merry men in Sherwood Forest 
near Nottingham Town ; (2) Robin Hood, who was an 
outlaw, dwelt in Sherwood Forest. 

EXERCISE 90. COMPOSITIOf4 
Change the simple sentences in Exercise 88 to complex 
ones and the complex ones to simple. 

EXERCISE 91. COMPOSITION 

Write sentences containing adjective clauses that tell 
what particular person and what particular place you are 
talking about. 

Write sentences containing adverbial clauses that tell the 
(1) time, (2) the place, (3) the manner, (4) the cause, (5) the 
purpose of an act. Be sure you know what caiLse and 
purpose mean. What kind of sentences have you written ? 

EXERCISE 92 

Classify the following sentences as simple or complex. 
Select the essential elements and describe their adjuncts as 
wholes. Analyze the groups of words only just enough to 
see whether they are phrases or clauses. 

Models fob Describing Adjuncts 

With all speed the enraged soldiers destroyed the walls that 
surrounded the palace. 

The word enraged shows the condition of the soldiers. 
It is therefore added to the word soldiei^s. The word 
soldiers is a noun, therefore the word enraged is an adjective. 

The words with all speed show the manner of destroying; 
they are therefore added to the word destroyed. The word 
destroyed is a verb ; they ai*e therefore an adverbial adjunct. 
They do not consist of a subject and a predicate ; therefore 
they are a phrase. 
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The words, tJiat surrounded the pcUace, show what walls are 
meant; they are therefore added to the word tocUla. The 
word walls is a noun ; they are therefore an adjective ad- 
junct. They consist of a subject and predicate; they are 
therefore a clause. 

1. The storks assembled to fly away to warmer lands. 

2. A crow that was very thirsty found a pitcher with a little 
water in it. 

3. There groups of merry children played. 

4. For interior decoration the beautiful soft white peculiar to 
white lead is especially pleasing. 

5. Amid the boughs was a nightingale, which sang very 
sweetly. 

6. The men who paint the glories of war are the stay-at- 
homes. 

7. After a man has seen war, he paints its horrors. 

8. At length came a tall mountaineer, who refused to salute 
the king. 

9. In the middle of the garden a long time ago, there stood a 
rose tree full of the most beautiful rosCs. 

10. When the sun was sinking, the lonely child went into the 
woods to pick flowers. 

11. The ship which carried the treasure was driven by the 
winds to a desert island. 

12. From all parts of the world came travelers to the city of 
the emperor. 

18. There is a right time for cutting and shocking corn. 

14. It should be cut just as the ears begin to glaze. 

15. The sweet nutritious juices in stalks and blades, which 
make the fodder so valuable, are thus preserved. 

16. When cutting is delayed, the stalks and leaves become a 
tasteless woody fiber. 

17. Her elder sisters mistreated her because she was so beautiful 

18. A thing of beauty is a joy forever. 

19. She seemed unwilling to try. 

20. The woods against a stormy sky 
Their giant branches tossed. 
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21. In September, 1780, Andr^was sent by Clinton up the 
Hudson to make arrangements with Arnold. 

22. The greatest defect in our flower growing is the stinginess 
of it. 

91. Variety. — The constant use of the same form of 
sentence becomes as monotonous as the frequent repeti- 
tion of the same word (§ 60). One way to give variety 
to composition is to use different forms of adjuncts. 

EXERCISE 93. COMPOSITION 
Change each italicized word adjunct to a phrase or a clause. 
In each case see if one form seems better than the other. 

1. From the first of March we wait impatiently for spring. 

2. The queen noticed a plairdy^ressed youth. 

3. A temporary scaffolding fell to the ground. 

4. The people prayed fervenlly to be delivered from the 
monster. 

5. The rich brother was very stingy. 

6. Alice grieved bitterly for the loss of her brother. 

7. There were giants then. 

8. The young prince wore a velvet doublet. 

9. Young Sir Walter's mother kissed him tenderly. 

10. Tie the knot «o. 

11. He was about eleven years oli,, 

12. I lived in Minneapolis then. 

13. Country people should raise a variety of fruit and vege- 
tables. 

14. She clapped her hands gleefully, 
16. She Ib a courageous woman. 

EXERCISE 94 
Change the form of the italicized elements, substituting 
words, phrases, and clauses for one another. 

1. He set off at a brisk stride for Nottingham town. 

2. Robin stood in his pilgrim's coat, all patched unth black and 
blue and red. 
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3. As he looked at the tall young prisoner ^ the sheriff wished 
that he might set him free, 

4. There was a satisfied smile on the child's face. 

5. The child cried because he was afraid. 

6. The mocking bird is not a migratory bird. 

7. On reaching the palace, Little John was brought into the 
king* s presence. 

8. Peter lingered awhile at the lion-guarded door. 

9. A very beautiful ice boat whizzed by. 

10. He spoke resolutely. 

11. Jason could not sleep /or thinking of his mighty oath. 

12. Surely Athena hath sent me hither. 

13. A mocking bird's nest, tohich was built in a pear tree, was 
near the kitchen door. 

14. They were not disturbed when I watched them. 

15. Every morning at the peep of dawn the singing began. 

16. She smiled as she rem£mbered their ridiculous blunder. 

EXERCISE 95. COMPOSITION 

Combine each group of sentences into one longer one. 
Try to make it of the kind shown in parentheses. 

Point out the independent statements in the new sen- 
tences, and describe each adjunct that you have made from 
a sentence. 

Compare sentences in class and decide which ones are 
best. 

1. A man walked by. He was a stately man. He walked 
slowly. (Simple.) 

2. Sir Eay came out of the forest. He saw a thousand knights. 
They were on horseback. (Complex.) 

3. I built a little fire in the furnace. It was a chilly day. 
(Complex.) 

4. An old woman sat by the window. She wore a white cap 
and kerchief. (Simple or Complex.) 

5. Henry met a man. It was a hot day. The man was old. 
He earned a sack of corn. (Complex.) 
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92. The Position of Adjuncts Important. — Read the 
following quotation and see if the writer said what he 
meant : " Wanted^ a young man to look after a horse that 
can drive.^^ What is the clause, that can drive^ put in 
to describe ? What then is it an adjunct of ? What 
does it seem to be added to ? Place it so that the mean- 
ing is clear. 

93. Rule. — An adjunct should be so placed that its use in ex- 
pressing the thought is clear. Usually it should be placed as near 
as possible to the word of which it is an adjunct. 

EXERCISE 96. COMPOSITION 

Find adjuncts that are incorrectly placed. Rewrite the 
sentence, making the meaning clear. If you can make a 
better sentence by changing the form of the adjunct, do so. 

1. She looked at the bad boy as she spoke very severely. 

2. A bird fluttered along the ground with a broken wing. 

3. Mr. William Henry Young gave a lecture at St. Joseph's 
Academy last evening on the ballad, which was very interesting. 

4. He threw down the book he had been reading with a bang. 

5. A drag clerk is wanted in a country town with little ex- 
perience. 

6. We hunted all day for wild grapes in the woods. 

7. In laundering black or dark goods, use gum arable to stiffen 
instead of starch. 

8. My feeling is one of the warmest friendship towards her. 

9. Next month we expect to print an article by H. J. Brown, 
already known to our readers, on forcing hyacinth bulbs. 

10. He promised to reform over and over again. 

11. Hard wood can be finished in fifteen or twenty different 
ways, especially pine. 

12. Force the fruit through a colander, add the juice of one half 
lemon and sugar to taste to pulp. 

13. The ingredients should be piit into a bowl that is set in a 
pan of hot water to soften. 
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EXERCISE 97. COMPOSITION 

Write the following exercises as if they were to appear 
in a newspaper. Examine your work carefully and see that 
adjuncts are well placed and that the items are clear in 
every way. They should also be perfect in all matters of 
form. 

1. A " Lost " or " Found " notice. 

2. A "Want " or a " For Sale " notice. 

3. A very brief notice of some social event. 

4. A longer and raore interesting account of the same event. 

5. A letter to the newspaper, expressing your approval or dis- 
approval of some public work that is under consideration. 

TOPICS FOR COMPOSITION 

If you find yourself writing in short simple sentences 
only, try to combine some of these into longer ones. But 
do not try to use very long sentences at first, since it takes 
much skill to construct them so they are entirely clear. 
After you have finished a composition, and made it as inter- 
esting as you can, it will be well to go over it again sentence 
by sentence and see that each is well " composed." 

1. What some clock saw. 

2. The caring for milk. 

3. A visit to a dairy or creamery or factory. 

4. How to make cottage cheese, salad dressing, or some other 
article of food. 

5. An explanation of an arithmetic example. 

6. Description of an incubator. 

7. How to operate an incubator. 

8. The history (or autobiography) of some article on the 
breakfast table. 

9. Advantages of being a boy scout. 

10. Advantages of being a campfire girl. 

11. Something that I could buy for a dollar and that would 
give me lasting pleasure. * 
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TOPICS AND TOPIC 8XNTSNCB8 FOR SHORT TALKS 
BEFORE THE CLASS 

See if you can talk as well as you can write. 

1. Some topic of current interest, — local, national, or foreign. 

2. My favorite study. Explain. 

3. A favorite book. Explain. 

4. How the nurseryman produces his stock of some variety of 
fruit tree. 

5. Every boy (girl) ought to own a flock of bantams. 

6. Every girl (boy) ought to own a pony. 

7. The advantages of a course in manual training. 

8. The advantages of a course in domestic science. 

9. The right kind of tools makes tedious jobs easier. 

10. We pupils can do more than any one else for the improve- 
ment of our schooL 



CHAPTER XII 

COMPOUND ELEMENTS AND THE COORDINATE 
CONJUNCTION 

EXERCISE 98. DEVELOPMENT 

1. The children ran and played. 

What part of speech is the word ran 9 What is its 
subject ? What part of speech is played ? What is its 
subject ? 

You see these two words are verbs having the same sub- 
ject. They are used exactly alike and so are said to be of 
the same rank. 

2. Mary or Alice will go. 

How is the noun Mary used ? The noun Alice ? They 
are subjects of this same predicate and so are of the same 
rank. 

3. The children ran by the house and into the bam. 
Describe the phrase by the house; the phrase into the 

barn. Since they are both phrases added to the same word 
and expressing the same idea, they are of the same rank. 

The two predicates of the first sentence are said to form 
a compound predicate ; the two subjects of the second form 
a compound subject; and the two phrases in the third 
form a compound adverbial phrase. Any part of a sentence 
may be compound. 

4. You may go, but I will stay. 

How many groups of words, each having a subject and a 
predicate, does this sentence have ? Is either an adjunct of 

XIO 
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the other ? Which is the more important ? (Since each is 
an independent proposition, they are of the same rank.) 
Such a sentence is called a compound sentence. 

What is the use of and in Sentence 1 ? The word or in 
Sentence 2 ? Why is or used instead of and 9 What is the 
use of and in Sentence 3 ? Of but in Sentence 4 ? Why is 
btU used instead of and f Words used like and, or, and but 
in these sentences are called coordinate conjunctions. 

94. Elements of the Same Rank. — Two elements 
that are used exactly alike in a sentence are said to be 
of the same rank. 

Two subjects of the same predicate, two predicates of 
the same subject, or two objects of the same verb are 
of the same rank. Two adjuncts, in order to be of the 
same rank, not only must be added to the same word, 
but they must express the same sort of idea ; for ex- 
ample, quality, place, time, purpose, or cause. They 
should be of the same form also ; that is, both should 
be words, phrases, or clauses. 

95. A Compound Element is a part of a sentence con- 
sisting of two or more elements of the same rank. 
These elements are said to form a series. 

96. A Compound Sentence is a sentence containing 
two or more independent propositions. These proposi- 
tions may contain clauses. 

97. A Coordinate Conjunction is a word or group of 
words that connects parts of a sentence that are of the 
same rank. 

In the sentence, / as well as she was mistaken^ the entire 
group of words, as well as, is used to connect the parts of 
the compound subject. It is a conjunction. ph^'ase. 
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EXERCISE 99 

Describe each compound element in the following sen- 
tences and point out the co5rdinate conjunctions. Some of 
the sentences are themselves compound. Make a list of the 
different kinds of compound elements that you find. 

1. An artist planted in his flower border marigolds, gladioli, 
golden rod, wild asters, chiua asters, and — best of all — holly- 
hocks. 

2. Every man, woman, and child who passed admired that 
border. 

3. Plant gladioli in garden rows and in clumps along the 
border. 

4. The day was warm and sultry, and the pioneers sat around 
under the trees and talked and told stories. 

5. Make your honie simple but beautiful. 

6. Some members of Arthur's court were old men who could 
not flght, but who loved to be near the young warriors. 

7. Bright yellow, red, and orange, the leaves came down in 
hosts. 

8. My cousin lives where frost is almost unknown and where 
flowers bloom throughout the year. 

9. The sheriff laughed at Robin's joke, but his laugh was 
hollow. 

10. You must hurry or you will miss the train. 

11. The pupils t)f the city schools and of the state schools are 
having a holiday. 

12. You need to speak slowly and distinctly in this large room. 

13. Wise work is honest, useful, and cheerful. 

EXERCISE 100 

Select the essential elements, and describe the adjuncts 
as wholes. In describing a compound element, point out 
the co5rdinate conjunction used to connect its parts. TeU 
whether each sentence is simple, complex, or compound. 
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Models foe Written Analysis 

1. The right kind of tools will make many tedious jobs 
easier} 

2. Then he climbed the tower of the Old North Church, 
By the wooden stair ^ with stealthy tread, 

To the belfry chamber overhead. 
And startled the pigeons from their perch 
On the somber rafters, that found him made 
Masses and moving shapes of shade. 

3. The maw who worries morning and night about the dande- 
lions on his lawn will find much delight in loving the dandelions. 
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1. Disorder, dirt, and inconyeniences are the most wasteful 
features of industry. 

2. Slowly and carefully William Tell drew the bowstring back 
to his ear. 

1 How many uses has the adjective easier? 
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3. Never paint while the wood is wet. 

4. You or the weeds will be boss in your garden. 

5. A heavy clumsy spade is out of place in a garden, and a 
" cheap " spade is dear at any price. 

6. He carried a hatchet and a knife, and he almost always had 
his old flint-lock rifle on his shoulder. 

7. They got food by catching fish or by hunting deer. 

8. A narrow stout rake is a good tool for cultivating between 
the rows. 

9. They were approaching the region where reigns perpetual 
summer. 

10. Practically every great musician of the present generation 
has given his written recogaition of the artistic worth of this 
instrument. 

11. Paderewski has long been a warm admirer of the instrument, 
and he has written several enthusiastic letters concerning it. 

12. You will not find anywhere another gift that will bring so 
much pleasure to every member of the family. 

13. He named his new machine, The Little Giant. 

14. They who travel with By-and-by 
Soon come to the house of Never. 

15. . Any tool that is allowed to stand with soil adhering to it 
will soon become rusty, and then it will clog easily and work hard 
until use scours it clean. 

16. Make the walls of north bedrooms rosy pink, colonial 
yellow, or old rose. 

17. There wrought the busy harvesters ; and many a creakiwg 

wain 
Bore slowly to the long barn floor its load of husk and 
grain. 

18. A border planting sets bounds to a place and makes it 
one's own. 

19. Mounted on Kyrat, strong and fleet, 
His chestnut steed with four white feet, 

Roushan Beg, called Kurroglou, 
Son of the road and bandit chief, 
Seeking refuge and relief, 

Up the mountain pathway flew. 
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98. Rules for the Punctuation of a Compound Element 
— The parts of a compound element are generally separated by 
the comma unless all the conjunctions are expressed. If the 
conjunction is used between the last two elements, the comma also 
is used ; thus, Men^ women, and children hurried down the street. 

If all conjunctions are expressed, no comma is gen- 
erally used ; thus, Wheat and rye and other European 
grains are raised there. 

If the parts of a compound element are connected in 
pairs, the pairs only are separated ; thus, She welcomed 
old and young^ rich and poor. 

The parts of a compound predicate, if long and unlike 
in form, are often separated by the comma even if the 
conjunctions are expressed ; thus, The Northern Demo- 
crats nominated Douglas^ and were not yet ready to give up 
squatter sovereignty, 

EXERCISE 101 

Analyze the following sentences and explain the punc- 
tuation : 

1. She hurried along the road, through the field, and into the 
wood. * 

2. A group of soldiers came in, lit a fire, and sat down. 

3. Sir Guy visited Grermany, Lombardy, and Spain. 

4. The day was rainy, windy, and cold. 

5. The day was rainy and windy and cold. 

6. Cromwell was a rough, rude, brawny soldier. 

7. Come up with me, and eat the best of venison. 

8. Perseus blushed and stammered and looked down. 

9. She was good and sensible, graceful and beautiful, and made 
the English people an excellent queen. 

99. Rule for the Punctuation of a Compound Sentence. 
— Separate the parts of a compound sentence by the comma unless 
one or both of them are subdivided by the comma. Separate them 
by the semicolon if one or both are subdivided by the comma. 
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EXERCISE 102. COMPOSITION 
Analyze the following sentences and explain the punc- 
tuation : 

1. Disease lurked in the swamps, the water was had, and the 
heat was intense. 

2. He was kind-hearted, unfailing in tact, and ahounding in 
humor ; hut he was also a masterful man. 

3. Perseus left them, and went to his galley in the hay ; and he 
gave the kingdom to good Dictys, and sailed away with his mother 
and hride. 

EXERCISE 103. COMPOSITION 

Analyze the following sentences. Copy them and insert 
commas and semicolons, being guided by the rules given in 
§§ 98 and 99 : 

1. The British held New York Charleston and Savannah for a 
long time. 

2. The demeanor of the Narragansetts had become very threat- 
ening and their capacity for mischief was great. 

3. Arnold was accused of high living of favoring the tories and 
of taking government property for private uses. 

4. He was grave and modest intelligent and scholarly intensely 
religious and thoroughly moral. 

5. At first the deputies sat in the same chamber with the assist- 
ants but at length they were formed into a separate chamber. 

6. The Puritans of Massachusetts were thrifty sincere and up- 
right men. 

7. And now fifteen years were gone and the babe had become a 
tall sailor lad and went on long voyages after merchandise. 

8. He was brave and truthful generous and courteous. 

9. Then they stored the ship well with wood and water pulled 
the ladder up and settled themselves to their oars and across the 
bay they rowed southward. 

100. Rule. — Do not thoughtlessly string together state- 
ment after statemeqt by the use of the conjunction and. Two or 
more simple sentences should not be combined into a compound 
one unless there is a close connection in thought. 
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EXERCISE 104. COMPOSITION 
Copy the following passage, separating it into two or 
more good sentences : 

All at once the door flew open and in danced several little 
people in white and in their hands they carried long wands and 
now and then one of them would touch something with its wand 
and the object would turn very beautiful. 

101. Rule. — Do not use the conjunction and within a sen- 
tence unless it clearly connects elen\ent8 of the same rank. 

In the sentence, ffe left the room and without further 
leave taking^ there are no such elements for it to con- 
nect and it should be omitted. 

In the sentence, Our percolator prepares coffee in a 
very short time and eliminating the undesirable boiling 
process^ the word and is used to connect a verb and a 
verbal. The verbal should be changed to a verb or the 
and should be dropped. 

EXERCISE 105. COMPOSITION 

Show that and or htd is used incorrectly at least once in 
each of these sentences. Omit the conjunction or change 
the form of the sentence so that the conjunction is used 
correctly. 

1. She went home in great haste and to help her mother. 

2. The "New England" has ^ special curtain for sleeping 
porches, and is furnished in stripes and in plain khaki color. 

3. Cables are used principally by newspaper reporters, by gov- 
ernment officers, and in times of war. 

4. To-day there are 1700 submarine cables and if put together 
would go over twenty times around the earth. 

5. An over supply of water will rot the plants, but when judi- 
ciously applied insures success. 
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6. A salesman with ability and who really wants to sucoeed can 
secure a good position and with an established company. 

7. The committee adjusted several long-standing claims and 
which involved millions of dollars. 

8. The new officers reorganized the bank and to such an extent 
as to make it efficient. 

9. The kitchen is fitted with cabinets built to the ceiling and 
space for all necessary furniture. 

10. The food in the lunch basket must be easy to digest or the 
blood will be in the stomach instead of the head and make a dull 
student in the afternoon. 

102. Good and Poor Sentence Structure. — In your 
study of grammar you have learned that both long and 
short sentences consist of essential elements and their 
adjuncts and that any of the parts may be compound. 

In this chapter and in the preceding one you have 
analyzed many well-constructed sentences ; and you 
have found that in them the parts fit neatly together. 
Each part has a definite work to perform in expressing 
the speaker's thought, and therefore, a definite place in 
the construction of the sentence. Some of the sentences 
you have analyzed have been taken from literary sources 
(§§ 42-44). Others were found in technical magazines 
and bulletins, and in advertising material. Sentences 
from the last-named sources are generally as well con- 
structed as those from literature. But occasionally we 
find very loose writing in books and articles written es- 
pecially to give information. This is illustrated by 
Exercise 105 and by the passages in the next exercise. 
In Exercise 106, some of the groups of words that are 
written as sentences have no verbs and so are not sen- 
tences. Others do not "hang together." You cannot 
analyze them. 
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EXERCISE 106 

Try to analyze these passages. Explain your difficulties 
in doing so. Get the author's thought as well as you can, 
and express it in clear, well-constructed sentences. 

1. Two of the best ready-market crops grown in this district are 
Irish and Sweet Potatoes. The yield is large and are usually 
planted, Irish Potatoes in February which are harvested in April, 
then on the same, ground follow with Sweet Potatoes, which are 
harvested in the Fall, and followed with Winter crop of Oats or 
Clover. The average yield per acre of Irish Potatoes being 100 to 
200 bushels, and of Sweet Potatoes 200 to 500 bushels ; while under 
especially favorable conditions, as high as 1000 bushels have been 
obtained from one acre, with prices ranging from 50 cts. to f 1.00 
per bushel, according to time of year. 

2. It is possible to raise two crops of tomatoes on the same 
ground, the first crop marketed in May and the last in November 
or near Thanksgiving. The profits running from <200 to ^400 
per acre. 

3. To a basket of berries, washed and thoroughly mashed with 
a fork, put four tablespoonfuls of granulated sugar and one bottle 
of cream, after it has been stifliy whipped; made early in the 
morning left to chill in the ice-box, and is served in small glass 
cups. 

4. The largest amount of money ever offered for the production 
of a single flower was ^ 100,000 for a perfectly black tulip over 
three hundred years ago during the tulip Qraze in Holland. 

TOPICS FOR COMPOSITION 

Decide upon the different things you want to tell and 
make an outline. 

Before writing a division of the composition, think how 
to make it clear and interesting, choosing your words care- 
fully. 

Then, when you begin to write, you will be able to give 
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thought to the construction and punctuation of each sen- 
tence. 

1. A letter of application for a position. 

a. The occasion of your writing. 

b. Your qualifications. 

c. Your references. 

d. Your desire to succeed and willingness to do your best. 

2. The opening ball game of the season. 

3. One definite plan for the improvement of home grounds or 
school grounds. 

4. Attracting song birds. 

6. The protection of song birds. 

6. Uses of the telephone. 

7. What the mouse saw. 

8. Testing the vitality of seed corn : (1) its importance, 
(2) a good method. 

9. Learning to ride a bicycle. 

10. An afternoon I kept house. 

11. A kind deed. 

12. Some suggestions to the users of telephones. 

TOPICS FOR SHORT TALKS 

Do not fill up pauses with and's, er's, or weIV8 

1. A "good fellow." 

2. A likable girl. 

3. How to reach some well-known place in your town. (T^et 
the class see if a stranger could find the place by following the 
directions.) 

4. Some piece of public work that is going on in the vicinity. 

5. The advantages of a public playground for the summer. 

6. The advantages of a school garden. 

7. The work of my Sunday school class. 

8. The first railroad trip that I remember. 



CHAPTER XIII 
THE ADJECTIVE 

103. Uses of the Adjective. — The adjective is used in 
several ways. The principal ways are described below. 

(a) It may be added directly to a noun ; that is, it 
may be added without the help of any word. 

This is a heavJtiful day. 
See that tall graceful elm. 
The red apple is a Jonathan. 

An adjective used as a direct adjunct sometimes 
comes after the noun ; thus, The girl, happy and radi- 
ant^ went on her way. If the adjective has a phrase 
adjunct, it is generally in this position ; thus. The 
prairie, bright with flowers, stretched away in every 
direction. 

(i) It may be used as a predicate attribute ; that is, 
it may be added to the subject indirectly by means of a 
verb or verb phrase ; thus. She has been hippy ^ She be- 
came «7ent. Pale grows the evening red. 

An adjective so used is generally joined to the 
subject by a copulative verb or verb phrase; but 
sometimes it is a second predicate attribute after an at- 
tributive verb or verb phrase ; thus, She went away 
very hopeful, 

(tf) It may be used as a predicate attribute of the 
object; thus. She rubbed the glasses dry. He is 
getting the house ready, 
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(d) It may be added to a noun or pronoun by a 
verbal of a copulative verb ; thus, She, being busy^ did 
not notice the confusion. 

EXERCISE 107 

Select the adjectives and tell how each is used. 

1. The delicate fronds of the fern were more graceful than 
flowers. 

2. You will make her discontented. 

3. The friendly cow, all red and white, I love with all my heart. 

4. The children, tired but happy, soon fell asleep. 

5. This coffee tastes bitter. 

6. The pleasant summer is over. 

7. The people there are very cordial. 

8. She seemed to be generous. 

9. Dark brown is the river. 

10. He admired the garden, gorgeous with flowers. 

11. Being tired, I did not go to the concert. 

12. They pumped the well <Jry. 

13. Your dog appears very friendly. 

14. Our band is few, but true and tried. 

15. The storm turned the milk sour. 

16. The woman suddenly turned faint. 

17. Her face grew suddenly white. 

18. Here is the hoe. 

19. A very few friends make the wide world populous to us. 

EXERCISE 108. WORD STUDIES 
1. Write sentences in which you use these adjectives to 
describe some tree, flower, or plant. Show that you know 
the meaning of the words. 
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2. Write a set of adjectives to describe George Washing- 
ton or some favorite hero. 

3. Write a set of adjectives that may be used to describe 
expressions of persons' faces. 

EXERCISE 109. ADJECTIVES OFTEN MISUSED 

The following adjectives are often used with a wrong 
meaning. Some are used in a slang sense. Find out the 
real meaning of each and use them correctly in sentences, 
awful, funny, bad, nice, ugly, mean, splendid, dandy, grand, 
sweet, horrid, lovely, healthy, healthful, lovely, great. 

104. Them, — The word them should always be used 
as a pronoun. It is a very bad mistake to use it instead 
of tho%e or the%e as an adjective. As a pronoun it should 
be used in certain noun constructions only. (§ 53.) 

EXERCISE no 

Write two sentences in which you use the pronoun them 
correctly. 

Write two sentences in each of which the adjective those 
is added to the subject. Tt^o in which it is added to the 
object 

Write sentences in which the adjective these is added to 
the subject. To the object. 

TOPICS FOR ORAL AND WRITTEN COMPOSITIONS 

1. Describe a certain tree in your neighborhood, your 
favorite kind of tree, your favorite flower, or your favorite 
fruit. (See if the class can tell what you have tried to de- 
scribe.) 

2. Describe an air ship. 

3. Reminiscences of George or Martha Washington or 
some other person who lived in Revolutionary or Colonial 
times. 
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Lorado Taft. 



The Black Hawk Statue. 
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4. Some good color effects that can be obtained in plant 
ing shrubs^ perennial herbaceous plants, annual flowering 
plants, or a combination of two or more classes of plants. 

Include these points, arranging them in good order-, 
plants used, colors, nature of plants, height, season of bloom, 
location of group. 

6. Describe a tramp, an attractive child, a queer person, 
" the pop corn man," some one that aroused your curiosity 
when you were away from home on a trip. 

6. Describe *a country store, an auction, a shop window. 

7. Describe a snowstorm. Before you write this read de- 
scriptions of snowstorms and watch a real storm. 

EXERCISE III. CLASS CONVERSATION 

After you have studied the impressive figure shown on the 
opposite page and have read the account of its history which 
is given below, find out all you can about Black Hawk^s life 
and about the life and- work of Lorado Taft, the creatoi 
of this image of " a vanished race." Then be ready to talk 
in class about your impression of the picture and the facts you 
have learned. 

The Black Hawk Statue 

Mr. Taft's " Big Indian," as he calls his great work, stands 
on a lofty promontory overlooking the picturesque Rock 
River in Rock County, Illinois. The artist spent many 
summers with a party of artist friends at Eagle Nest Camp 
near this spot. He could never forget that in this neigh- 
borhood occurred the tragedy of Black Hawk's life. The 
wish grew upon him to present to his native state an heroic 
figure that should be a symbol of this tragedy. One day, as 
he was watching the progress of some reinforced concrete 
work in Chicago, it occurred to him that the same method 
of construction was adapted to the formation of an en- 
during figure of heroic size such as he had dreamed of. 
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The artist, like the poet, is a creator; and when an idea 
has taken shape in his mind, he cannot be happy until he 
has put it into such form that others can share it with him. 
So Mr. Taft, while refusing other work that would have 
brought him large pecuniary returns, gave without stint of 
his thoughts, his time, and his money to the creation and 
construction of this noble figure ; and thousands of persons 
are richer for his gift. 

The following description of the statue was written by 
Harriet Monroe, and appeared in the Chicdgo Tribune in 
September, 1911. 

" TJie lines are extremely simple, the heavy folds of the 
blanket suggesting the man's body without following closely 
its outlines. And the figure rises out of the cliff as if it 
belonged there, as if almost it were a part of it, the gray 
tones of the cement blending admirably with the colors of the 
rock. Indeed, it does belong there ; it is the right word in 
the right place. It expresses the soul of the dying race, its 
finer spirit of bravery, patience, endurance, its poetry, 
aspiration, sorrow. Once seen this statue can never be for- 
gotten ; our successors in the land will make pilgrimages 
to it." 

TOPICS FOR ORAL COMPOSITIONS 

1. A description of the " Big Indian." 

2. The story of the " Black Hawk War." 

3. Black Hawk's thoughts as he looks down upon the old 
home of his people. (Study his attitude and the expression 
of his face.) 

4. The construction of the statue. 

5. Some of Mr. Taft's other works. 

6. An Indian legend. 

7. Mr. Taft as a friend to other artists. 

8. Why I like the statue. 

9. Some ways of showing patriotism besides going to war. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE ADVERB 

EXERCISE 112 
Select the adverbs. Prove that they are adverbs by show- 
ing clearly that they are added to some part of the sentence 
that is not a noun or a pronoun. 

Models 

The mother spoke very gently. 

The word gently shows the manner of the speaking. It 
is therefore added to the verb spoke and is an adverb. 

The word vei^y shows how gently. It is therefore added 
to the adverb gently and is an adverb. 

Mary only smiled. 

The word only excludes other acts than the act of smiling. 
It is an adverb added to the verb smiled, 

Mr. Jones will lecture twice more. 

The word more (again) shows a repetition of the act of 
lecturing. It is therefore an adverb added to the verbal 
lecture. The word twice shows the number of repetitions 
(not the number of times of lecturing). It is therefore an 
adverb added to the adverb more. The word only excludes 
more repetitions than two. It is an adverb added to the 
adverb tvoice. 

Perhaps it tmU rain. 

The copula will shows certainty in the mind of the 
speaker. The word perhaps changes this certainty to doubt. 
It is therefore added to the copula. 

1. The child spoke impatiently. 

2. There blooms the violet blue. 

127. 
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%/ 3. The birds are singing joyously. 

*• 4, They are very joyous. 

5. Slowly and sadly she walked homeward. 

6. She has become more friendly. 

7. Here the battle was fought. 

8. You talk too rapidly. 

9. She suddenly stepped backward. 

10. She promised to come again. 

11. She will sing once more. 

12. She seems somewhat exhausted. 

13. This warm weather makes people very, languid. 

14. I shall be ready soon. 

15. Mary is better now. 

16. How did you open this box? 

17. How large is your farm ? 

18. She has always been a womanly child. 

19. Perhaps she is sad. 

20. She is surely sad. 

21. She was not a lady. 

22. Only twenty pupils were present. 

23. Possibly she misunderstood you. 

24. Swiftly sped the children down the road. 

25. You do not speak clearly enough. 

26. Probably the letter was lost. 

27. You will surely regret this act sometime. 

28. Very sweet was the voice of the child. 

29. How patiently she bears her disappointment. 

30. The fall only frightened me. 

31. The patient is almost well. 

32. She will not finish the work to-day. 

33. She talks almost too confidently. 

34. 1 shall never forget her patience. 

35. She was a teacher then. 

EXERCISE 113 
Show from the following sentences that both adjectives 
and adverbs may express manner, degree, place, and ex- 
clusion, and that both adjectives and adverbs may end in ly. 
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1. The extreme brightness of the sun dazzled me. 

2. The light was extremely bright. 

3. She has a friendly manner. 

4. The picnic party ate their dinner here. 

5. The farmers there irrigate their crops. 

6. His slow delivery was impressive. 

7. He was a manly boy. 

8. He delivered his speech slowly. 

9. Only wrens can get into the bird house. 
10. But four children were absent. 

105. Rules for the Use of Some Words often Misused. 

(a) The first of such pairs of words as attractive and attract- 
ively^ firm and firmly should be used as adjectives and the second 
as adverbs. But it must not be thought that no adjectives end 
in ly. 

(fi) Never use most as an adverb meaning nearly ^ 

(c) Never use reah good, surcy and some^ as adverbs ; these 
words should be used as adjectives only. Instead of them use as 
adverbs really or very^ welly surely^ and somewhat 

EXERCISE 114 

The first of the two words in parentheses should be .used 
if the meaning calls for an adjective, and the second if it 
calls for an adverb. Decide which should be used in each 
case, and give your reason. 

In Sentence 1, for example, the speaker wishes to express 
a quality of the subject of thought. Therefore he needs an 
adjunct of the pronoun she, or an adjective. He should say, 
She looks oMractive. 

If a sentence may have two meanings, one calling for an 
adjective, and the other for an adverb, discuss the matter. 
Make each recitation a good composition. 

1. She looks (attractive, attractively). 

2. Hold the post (firm, firmly). (Two meanings.) 
8. The cake tastes (delicious, deliciously). 
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4. I (most, almost) forgot to go. 

5. She is (real, very) intelligent. 

6. She is doing (fine, finely). 

7. This mill grinds corn (fine, finely). 

8. I think she is (some, somewhat) better to-day. 

9. Doesn't that bird sing (sweet, sweetly) ? 

10. Cut the edges (straight, straightly). 

11. She arrived (safe, safely). 

12. She acts very (different, differently) from her sister. 

13. She seems very (different, differently) from her sister. 

14. She looks (pretty, prettily) in that dress. 

15. (Sure, surely) you are mistaken. 

16. She turned away (angry, angrily). 

17. I can do that (easy, easily). 

18. You can do that (easier, more easily) than I. 

19. She made the dress (neat, neatly). 

20. Write (plain, plainly). 

21. I can (scarce, scarcely) hear her speak. 

22. I am (some, somewhat) tired. 

23. Her garden looks (beautiful, beautifully) in June. 

24. Come (quick, quickly). 

25. She recited (good, well). 

26. I am (most, almost) ready to go. 

27. She feels (bad, badly). 

28. It looks (strange, strangely) to see him so weak. 

29. We thought he talked (strange, strangely). 

30. The rose smells (sweet, sweetly). 

31. She bought the goods (cheap, cheaply). 

EXERCISE 115 

Show that the words friendly, manly, womanly, and kingly 
may be used as adjectives. 

Use the following words correctly: neat, neatly, clear, 
clearly, real, sure, surely, hitter, bitterly, some, sometohat, almost, 
good, well, loose, loosely. 

Show that/as^, late, only, here, much, there, well, and more 
may be used either as adjectives or as adverbs. 
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EXERCISE 116 

Decribe the adjectives and the adverbs. 

1. How beautiful is the rain. 

''2. These Indians are not entirely friendly. 

3. The dark night is near. 

4. She was ready for the party early. 
•-6. Here is the book you want. 

6. Here the children often gather to watch the boats. 

7. There was but one way of escape. 

8. She grows charitable. 

9. Corn grows well in this soiL 

10. Only Mary began the work. 

11. Mary only began the work. 

12. She sent only three books. 

13. How beautifully she plays. 

14. She looks beautiful to-night. 

15. She has a queenly bearing. 

16. He drained the cup dry. 

17. She seems almost angry. 

18. There they sang their merry carols. 

19. The old soldier suddenly threw down his trusty sword. 

20. She has grown very womanly. 

21. Mary baked the bread brown. 

22. Mary baked the brown bread. 

23. She talks somewhat rapidly. 

24. You have well spoken, my child. 

25. Where is the ink? 

26. Her grief had made her bold. 

27. Your hat is surely here. 

28. She has doubtless gone away. 

29. She speaks low. 

30. Her voice is low. 

31. She recited but twice. 

32. This is a well-constructed house. 

33. The winters there are long and cold. 

34. The corn is turning brown. 

35. Do not cut alfalfa too late in the fall. 
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EXERCISE 117 

The word only is needed in each of these sentences. De- 
cide what it is probably needed for. Then insert it in the 
right place. In one sentence it might be used correctly in 
two places. What part of speech is it in each case ? Give 
your reason. 

1. Three people solved the problem correctly. 

2. Mr. BrowQ raised wheat this year. 

3. I glanced at the child. 

4. I have read the book once. 

106. Explanation. — We often wish to explain some- 
thing: for example, how to do some work, or play some 
game ; why we believe something is true ; what a word 
means ; how some machine works. 

You see an explanation is generally made for the 
purpose of giving some information that seems impor- 
tant to us. Explanation must therefore be even more 
exact and clear than the stories and descriptions whose 
chief purpose is to entertain. 

Read again the explanation given on p. 36 and see 
how clear it is. 

EXERCISE 118 

Notice that the explanation given below tells not only 
how but why. 

Hoeing as a Fine Art 

Hoeing is quite as much of a fine art as digging, raking, and 
planting. Early in the season, hoe close to the row, and hoe 
deeply. This will loosen the soil to a considerable depth and the 
frequent spring rains will sink down into the earth and be stored 
for the dry summer months. As the season progresses, and plants 
begin to spread, keep farther away from the row and do not hoe 
quite so deeply. 
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Hold your hoe on a slant, with the back toward the row and 
the edge away from it, so that a corner always strikes the soil. 
By doing so, you are less likely to damage spreading roots than 
when the full width of the hoe strikes the soil every time. 

TOPICS FOR ORAL AND WRITTEN COMPOSITIONS 

Choose one topic to write about and one as a subject for 
a short talk. 

Select subjects thoughtfully, then make careful prepara- 
tion. Think about them yourself; then, if you have not 
all the information you need, discuss them with other per- 
sons. 

1. How to play base ball. 

2. Caring for a furnace. 

3. Washing dishes as a fine art. 

4. How to sweep and dust a room. 

5. How to set a table. 

6. How to build a concrete wall. 

7. Making maple sugar. 

8. Making butter. 

9. Raising oranges. 

10. Selling newspapers. 

11. Laying a cement walk. 

12. How to get a big crop of some grain, fruit, flower, or vege< 
table. 



CHAPTER XV 

NOUNS AND PRONOUNS USED AS ADJUNCTS 

I. As Adjective Adjuncts 

EXERCISE 119. DEVELOPMENT 

1. You have John's ball. 

2. The child's hat was lost. 

3. That is my cousin. 

4. Your mother is coming. 

5. That boy's boat is a canoe. 

6. The boys' boat is a canoe. 

What part of speech is the word John^a 9 How is it 
used in the sentence ? For what purpose is it added to the 
noun ballf Like what part of speech is it used ? 

Answer similar questions about the words chiWs, my, 
your, boy'sy and boy^. What peculiarity in the form of 
the nouns do you notice ? Why do the last two nouns differ 
in form ? 

107. A Possessive Modifier is a noun or a pronoun 
added to a noun to denote possession. 

Occasionally a noun that has the form of a possessive 
modifier is added to another noun to express some other 
idea than possession. For example, in the expression 
Longfellow's poema^ the noun Longfellov)*8 shows the 
author instead of the possessor of the poem. The ex- 
pression afooV% cap means a cap like those once worn 
by fools, and not a cap possessed by a fool. Such 
words are called possessive modifiers because of their 
form, although they do not show possession. 

134 
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EXERCISE 120 

Tell how each noun or pronoun is used. Make a list of 
the possessive modifiers. Which ones do not show pos- 
session ? 

1. Surely that is not your opinion. 

2. Loud and shrill sounded the men's voices. 

3. He has a lion's strength. 

4. Have you my geography ? 

5. The man's anger destroyed his prudence. 

6. Here is your sister's umhrella. 

7. Boys' suits are cheap at Smith Brothers' store. 

EXERCISE 121. DEVELOPMENT 

Find each noun or pronoun that is added to another noun 
or pronouU; and that represents the same thing as the word 
to which it is added. See if the two words are connected 
by any word. 

1. He is a criminal. 

2. I know his lawyer, Mr. Henry Brown. 

3. She, my trusted friend, has betrayed me. 

4. They chose him leader. 

5. Do you know Mr. Smith, the carpenter? 

6. She is a friend, one to be trusted. 

7. She introduced her friend, Miss White, to me. 

The noun criminal (1) is added to the pronoun he by the 
verb is. It is a predicate attribute. 

The noun leader (4) is added to the pronoun him by the 
verb (^ose. It is a predicate attribute of the object. 

The nouns, Mr, Henry Brown, friend, carpenter, and Miss 
White, and the pronoun one are added to other nouns or 
pronouns directly, or without a connecting word. Such 
nouns and pronouns as the last are called appositives. 
Some call them explanatory modifiers. They must not be 
confused with predicate attributes and predicate attributes 
of the object. 
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108. An Appositive is a noun or a pronoun added to 
another noun or pronoun without a connecting word 
and representing the same subject of thought. An 
appositive is used to classify, or identify, or merely in 
repetition. 

Later you will find groups of words used as appositives. 

EXERCISE 122 
Select and describe the appositives. 

1. She has lost her ring, a gift from her mother. 

2. Mr. Adams, our lawyer, advised this course. 

3. We all enjoyed the concert. 

4. Is that Mr. Smith, the architect ? 

5. They spoke to each other. (They, each, spoke to the other. 
Notice that the pronoun they represents two persons considered 
together, while each represents them considered separately.) 

6. They helped one another with the work. 

7. The foreman praised us boys. 

8. I saw her myself. 

9. Many sorts of fruit are raised here, — peaches, apples, grapes, 
pears, and cherries. 

10. We girls helped. 

11. They elected Mr. Brown, the lawyer, chairman. 

12. William the Conqueror was the first Norman king of 
England. 

13. The selection of the main color of a house depends upon a 
number of things, — the style of the house, the natural surround- 
ings, the colors of the adjacent buildings, and the preference of the 
owner. 

14. A barking cry the shepherd hears ; 
A cry as of a dog qr fox. 

15. Stanch friends are we, well tried and true, 
The little sandpiper and I. 

16. The red squirrel is a true American ; he has nearly all the 
national traits, — nervous energy, quickness, resourcefulness, pert- 
ness not to say impudence, and conceit. 
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17. Brisk wielder of the birch and rule, 
The master of the village school, 
Held at the fire his favored place. 

18. All at once I saw a crowd, 
A host of golden daffodils. 

109. Rule. — An appositiye with its adjuncts should be set 
off by the comma. 

Notice that it takes two commas to set off an expres- 
sion that does not come at the beginning or at the end 
of a sentence. Notice also that a dash as well as a 
comma is sometimes used to set off a series of apposi- 
tives. 

Exceptions. (1) An appositiye that has come to be 
so closely connected in thought with the noun or pro- 
noun to which it is added that the two seem to form a 
single title is not set off; thus, John the Baptist^ William 
'the C<mqueror^ We girU. 

(2) You have seen (Exercise 122) that in the ex- 
pressions each other and one another the pronouns each 
and one are appositives of preceding words. Since they 
are not placed in the ordinary position of the appositive, 
they are not set off. 

Notice the punctuation of the appositives in Exercise 
122. Which appositives are not set off ? 

110. Use of Each Other and One Another. — The first 
of these expressions should be used when speaking of 
two only. The second should be used when speaking 
of more than two. 

EXERCISE 123 
Write sentences showing that nouns may be used as 
appositives of (1) the subject, (2) the predicate attribute^ 
(3) the object. Be sure the punctuation is correct. 
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Write two sentences in which you use the words each other. 

Write two sentences in which you use the words one 
another, 

EXERCISE 124. DEVELOPMENT 

Select the nouns that are added to other nouns. How do 
they differ from possessive modifiers ? From appositives ? 

1. She has a gold ring. 

2. The circus rider was painfully injured. 

3. A com field is a beautiful sight. 

4. Rich, crisp, brown waffles make an ideal winter breakfast dish. 

5. She lost the lecture ticket. 

111. Nouns closely resembling Adjectives. — A noun 
may be added to another noun precisely like an ad- 
jective. 

EXERCISE 125. REVIEW 

In what ways may nouns be added to other nouns ; that 
is, be used as adjective adjuncts ? 

Show in sentences that nouns may be used as possessive 
modifiers of the subject, of the predicate attribute, or of the 
object. 

Show that pronouns may be used in the same ways. 

Write three sentences in which nouns are used precisely 
like adjectives. 

Write one sentence containing a possessive modifier, an 
appositive, and a noun used more nearly like an adjective. 

II. Nouns and Pronouns Used as Adverbial Adjuncts 

EXERCISE 126. DEVELOPMENT 

1. She went home. 

Analyze the sentence. What part of speech is the word 
home? Since it shows where the going stopped, to what 
must it be added ? What part of speech is the word wetit? 
Then what part of speech is the noun home used like ? 
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2. The book is worth a dollar. 

If you choose one word for the predicate attribute, what 
word must you choose ? What part of speech is the word 
worth? What does the word dollar show? Since it meas- 
ures the worth, it must be added to the adjective worth. 
What part of speech is it used like ? 

3. She came an hour ago. 

If you choose one word to tell when she came, what word 
must you choose ? Then what part of speech is the word 
ago? What part of speech is the word hour? What does 
the noun hour show? Since it shows how long ago, to 
what must it be added? Then what part of speech is it 
used like ? 

4. She came nearer me. 

What part of speech is the word nearer? Why? What 
part of speech is the word me? (Since the pronoun me 
shows to what she came nearer, it must be added to the 
adverb nearer,) 

Like what part of speech are the words home, dollai', 
hour, and me used in these sentences ? 

112. Nouns and Pronouns Used Adverbially. — Nouns 
and pronouns are often added to verbs, verbals, ad- 
jectives, and adverbs, and so are used adverbially. 

EXERCISE 127 

Describe the nouns and pronouns used adverbially in 
these sentences : 

1. She waited an hour. 

2. She went a month later. (What word must you choose if 
you choose but one as an adjunct of the verb went f What does 
the noun month show ? To what is it added ?) 

3. The book cost a dollar. 
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4. The fence is five feet high. 

5. The range was twoscore spaces broad. 

6. Monday she was unable to work; 

7. The tree nearest the house is an elm. 

8. She is much like her mother. (What word must you 
choose if you take but one for the predicate attribute ?) 

9. This tomato weighs a pound. (What is the predicate at- 
tribute, if one word is chosen ? What does it show ? What does 
the word pound show? How, then, is it used?) 

10. The reward is worth the effort. 

11. The army retreated five miles. 

12. She has gone East. 

13. She talks like you. 

14. Do not go near the cage. 

15. She sang three times. 

16. It cost a dollar a yard. 

EXERCISE 128. DEVELOPMENT 

1. She gave me a book. 

2. She told the child a story. 

3. She made the baby a dress. 

What kind of verbs are gave, told, and made? What is 
the object of each ? Why is each of these words an object ? 
Notice that I, the child, and the baby were indirectly af- 
fected by the acts expressed; that is, we were affected 
through receiving the book, the story, and the dress. 

The pronoun me and the nouns child and baby are called 
indirect objects. They show what are indirectly affected by 
the acts expressed by the verbs. They are adjuncts of 
verbs, and so are used adverbially. 

113. An Indirect Object is a noun or pronoun which is 
used adverbially and which represents what is indirectly 
affected by the act expressed in the predicate. It 
generally represents that which receives the thing 
represented by the direct object. 
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EXERCISE 129 
Select the direct and indirect objects. 

1. She has sent me her address. 

2. Have you lent Mary the book? 

3. Write your mother a long letter. 

4. The government has granted him a pension. 

5. Show the children the picture. 

6. When did you sell Mr. Brown the house? 

7. He brought the sick man some beautiful flowers. 

EXERCISE 130 

Select essential elements. 

Describe the nouns and pronouns used as adjuncts. 

1. All day the mother watched her sick child. 

2. This book, a gift from a friend, I value highly. 

3. The clock is an hour fast. 

4. She took the poor woman a basket of food. 

5. This iron bar weighs ten pounds. 

6. Charles I, king of England, was beheaded nearly two 
centuries ago. 

7. The castle wall was battered down. 

8. Bring me my scissors. 

0. The sun that brief December day. 
Rose cheerless over hills of gray. 

10. We have a dog ten years old. 

11. Robinson Crusoe's servant, Friday, was his only companion. 

12. The fire engine was called out last night. 

13. Alice's mother has gone East. 

14. Owners of automobiles have taught farmers one valuable 
lesson, at least, — easy grades. 

EXERCISE 131. REVIEW 

1. Show by sentences that nouns, pronouns, adjectives, 
verbs, and verbals may be used as predicate attributes. 

2. What do nouns used as predicate attributes usually 
show? 
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3. What are some of the kinds of attributes expressed by 
adjectives ? 

4. Show that either nouns or adjectives may be used as 
predicate attributes of the object. 

6. Make a list of seven uses of the noun. Illustrate each. 
6. Show that doubt in the mind of the speaker may be 
shown by the form of the copula. By an adverb. 

EXERCISE 132. COMPOSITION 

A grammar school boy wrote this sentence as the intro- 
duction to a composition : 

" We all like to hear our grandparents tell about the good old 
days when they were young ; but if all they say is true, I believe 
I had rather live now than then." 

The body of the composition was to be a comparison of a 
certain journey as taken some sixty years ago by the boy's 
grandfather and the same journey as the boy might take it 
to-day. 

Write a similar composition, or vary the introduction and 
write a composition to fit your sentence. You might change 
the words now than then to then than now. If you do, what 
conjunction must you change also ? Why ? 

If your parents or grandparents once lived in some other 
country than the United States, you might contrast their 
life there with yours in America. In any case make your 
story and introduction fit, and write a suitable conclusion 
of a sentence or two. 

TOPICS FOR COMPOSITIONS 

1. Our Field Day. 

I. Introduction. 

(a) When it came. 
{b) Interest in it. 
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11. Body. 

(a) Preparation for the day. 

(b) The kind of weather 'we had. 

(c) The crowd. 

(d) How the exercises were conducted, 
(c) The different events. 

III. How we felt when it was over. 

2. A detailed account of some one event of Field Day 
exercises. 

3. Girls have better times than boys. Explain. 

4. Boys have better times than girls. Explain. 

5. Feeding some kind of stock. Explain. 

6. An ideal kitchen. What qualities must it have? 
How can they be secured ? 

7. How to test corn or some other seed for planting. 

8. How to transplant a tree. 

9. How to fight flies. 




A. J. Sioanaon, 



The Running Race. 
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A. J. Stoanson. 



The Hurdle Race. 




A.J.Swttiu<m, 



The Pole Vault. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE PREPOSITION AND THE PREPOSITIONAL 
PHRASE 

EXERCISE 133. DEVELOPMENT 

I. The box on the table contains flowers. 

How are the box and the table related? What word 
shows this? What other words might be used to show 
different relations between the box and the table ? 

He went to Chicago. 

How was Chicago related to the going? What word 
shows that Chicago was the place where the going stopped ? 

He went from Chicago. 

How was Chicago related to the going? What word 
shows that it was the place where the going began ? What 
words might be used to show other relations between Chicago 
and the going ? 

The letter was written by me. 

What did I have to do with the writing ? What word 
shows that I did the writing ? In what other way might I 
have been related to the writing ? What word would show 
this relation ? 

I'he man injured by the wreck was carried by train to the 
nearest town for treatment. 

How was the wreck related to the injury ? The train to 
the carrying ? The town to the carrying ? The treatment 

U5 
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to the carrying ? What words show the relations ? You 
see that the words on, to, from, by, and for, in the sentences 
just considered, are relation words. Notice that they have 
little meaning when standing alone. 

II. What part of speech is each of these words; table, 
Ohicago, me, wreck, train, town, treatm^ntf 

You see that each relation word that we have studied is 
followed by a noun or pronoun. 

III. Analyze the sentences we are studying. How. are 
the expressions on the table, to Chicago, from Chicago, by me, 
by the wreck, by train, to the nearest town, and for help used ? 
What form has each of these adjuncts ? 

You see that the words on, to, from, by, etc., are parts of 
phrase adjuncts. 

These words are called prepositions. Putting together 
the three facts we have learned about them, we have the 
following definition : 

114. A Preposition is a relation word that joins a 
noun or pronoun to some part of a sentence. With 
this noun or pronoun and its adjuncts the preposition 
makes a phrase adjunct. 

Tte phrase is called a prepositional phrase. The 
noun or pronoun that the preposition joins to some 
other part of the sentence is called the principal term of 
the prepositional phrase, or the object of the preposition. 

You have seen that verbals are often used in some 
noun constructions (Exercise 72). They may be used 
as objects of prepositions ; thus, After finishing the letter 
I took it to the mail box. 

Occasionally a prepositional phrase is inverted, and 
the preposition comes after its object ; thus, We sat the 
cleanrwinged hearth about. 
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Occasionally a prepositional phrase is used as predi- 
cate attribute ; thus, The ring is of no value. Is the 
phrase of no value adjective or adverbial ? 

EXERCISE 134 

Analyze the following sentences. Up to this time most 
adjuncts have been described as wholes. Now some of the 
prepositional phrases should be analyzed after they have 
been described as wholes. 

Make a list of the phrases that begin with verbals in- 
stead of prepositions. 

Model 

He walked slowly towards the house of his enemy. 
The phrase, toioards the house of his enemy, shows the 
direction of walking; it is therefore added to the verb 
walked and is an adverbial phrase. The phrase is a prepo- 
sitional phrase. The word towards is the preposition. The 
noun house is the principal term. The noun has as adjuncts 
the adjective the and the phrase of his enemy. The adjective 
the shows that some particular house is meant. The phrase 
shows whose house. It is a prepositional phrase. The word 
of is the preposition. The noun enemy is the principal term. 
It has one adjunct, the pronoun his. This is a possessive 
modifier. 

1. Then they started on their journey towards the strange 
island of Japan. 

2. In a very few days all things were in readiness for the march 
northward. 

3. Each thought of nothing but his own safety. 

4. The heralds, bearing good news, were on their way to the 
palace of the king. 

5. Every Wealthy apple tree in the United States has sprung 
from that one old tree originated by Mr. Gideon. 

6. All day the gusty north wind bore 
The loosening drift its breath before. 
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7. The grounds and buildings of a country or surburban borne, 
carefully plauned, will be an unfailing source of pleasure to the 
owner and to his appreciative neighbors. 

8. The young man, on hearing the words of the venerable 
man, lowered his weapon. 

9. Honeysuckles clustered thick on the old gray stone castle 
walls. 

10. An enormous loss is sustained each year by the farmers of 
Indiana through lack of proper attention to the selection and pres- 
ervation of their seed com. 

11. Add beauty to your home and reduce your winter fuel bill 
by well-considered planting. 

12. Attracted by the song, the children walked toward the wood. 

13. The woods are gay with the clustered flowers of the laurel. 

14. John Allen, a contestant from the Richland district, has 
raised 130.5 bushels of corn on an acre this season. 

15. Still stands the forest primeval ; but under the shade of its 

branches 
Dwells another race with other customs and language. 

16. Soon o'er the yellow fields, in silent and mournful pro- 

cession. 
Came from the neighboring hamlets and farms the Aca- 
dian women. 

17. In the midst of the strife and tumult of angry contention, 
Lo ! the door of the chancel opened, and Father Felician 
Entered, with serious mien, and ascended the steps of the 

altar. 

18. Birds of passage sailed through the leaden air, from the 

icebound 
Desolate northern bays to the shores of tropical islands. 

EXERCISE 135 

(1) Write a sentence containing an adjective preposi- 
tional phrase, (2) one containing an adverbial prepositional 
phrase, (3) one containing both kinds of phrases. 

Show that a prepositional phrase may contain another 
prepositional phrase. 
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115. Punctuation of Prepositional* Phrases. — Preposi- 
tional phrases are not generally set off by the comma ; 
but if they are long and at some distance from the word 
to which they are added, or if they come between the 
subject and predicate, the comma is often used ; thus, 

(a) After looking at the Alps, I felt that my mind 
had been stretched beyond the limit of its elasticity. 

(J) Paul Revere, at a signal from his friend, rode 
away to give warning of the advance of the British. 

EXERCISE 136 

Select prepositional phrases and set off by the comma 
those that you think should be set off. 

1. On a pleasant morning in the merry month of May two 
little girls were sitting under a laurel tree. 

2. The names of these two girls were Jane and Catherine Gray. 

3. Under the leadership of General Sam Houston the colonists 
declared themselves independent. 

4. Then the Romans at the call of the trumpet rushed forward. 

5. With a few blows from his tremendous battle ax Sir Guy 
put a stop to the cruel sport. 

EXERCISE 137. REVIEW 

. Review the definitions of the parts of speech you have 
studied (§ 49). Illustrate each in a sentence. 

Review definitions of verbal and verb phrase. Illustrate 
each in a sentence. 

116. The Syntax of a Word or Group of Words is its 
relation to some other part of the sentence. The con- 
struction of a word, or its ttse^ is the same thing as its 
syntax. 
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In giving the syiitax of an adjective, tell not only 
what noun or pronoun it is added to, but how it is 
joined to this word (§ 103). 

In giving the syntax of an adverbial adjunct, tell 
what idea it expresses. 

In giving the syntax of the principal term in a prepo- 
sitional phrase, give the syntax of the phrase as a 
whole. 

EXERCISE 138. REVIEW 

First analyze the sentence, then classify the words in 
order and give their syntax. 

1. Homeward now came Hiawatha 
From his hunting in the forest. 

2. irour long years in the time of war had he languished in 
prison. ^ 

3. The master took the box of pearls and jewels with him on 
shore and went straight to the merchant's house. 

4. All the air was white with moonlight. 

5. The poorest twig on the elm tree 
Was ridged inch deep with pearl. 

6. Her joyous prattle made glad a lonesome place. 

7. There I shall make my home. 

8. There is my long-lost umbrella. 

9. She gave her cousin, Anna Baker, a book of poems. 

10. They made Mary Queen of the May. 

11. They made Mary a crown of flowers. 

12. One of the most distinctive features of this car is its simply 
constructed, easily operated, and wonderfully powerful engine. 

13. The nervous and explosive activity of the red squirrel pre- 
sents a strong contrast to the more sedate and dignified life of the 
gray squirrel. 

14. There is only one pure kind of kingship, the kingship that 
consists in a superior moral state and a superior thoughtful state 
to that of others. 

15. She told me the story herself. 
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16. The gladiolus is a very desirable plant for cut flowers. 

17. Gladiolus bulbs are produced in three ways. 

18. A large bulb often divides into two or three good-sized 
bulbs. 

19. The bulblets found in fall around the large bulb and the 
seeds produced in the pods along the spike will produce bulbs of 
blooming size in one, two, or three years. 

20. All the bulbs produced from bulblets will be like, the par- 
ent, but no two of those grown from seed will be exactly alike. 

EXERCISE 139 

Make a list of the different noun constructions that occur 
in Exercise 138. 

. 117. Rule. — The same pronoun forms that are used as 
objects (§ 53) are used as objects of prepositions, and also in ad- 
verbial constructions, including the indirect object. 
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Fill blanks, choosing between forms given in § 53. Give 
reasons for each choice. 

1. She came with her sister and .. 

2. Here come Alice and . 

3. See Alice and . 

4. She wrote Alice and a letter. 

5. It is for and . 

6. and will do the errand. 

7. girls will help you. 

8. She helped girls. 

9. She sat very near mother and at the lecture. 

10. It was who made the mistake. 

11. You talk much like . 

12. did you inquire for? 

13. She spoke to boys. 

14. It was or John. 
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15. Did you and decide about the matter? 

16. boys like the game. 

17. Tell your mother and your troubles. 

18. It was and . 

19. No one but Alice and -^vent 

20. does she talk like? 

21. Give boys some apples. 

22. When shall I expect you and ? 

23. When shall you and go ? 

24. did she speak to ? 

25. Don't interfere with boys. 

TOPICS FOR ORAL AND WRITTEN COMPOSITIONS 

1. How to lay out a tennis court or croquet ground. 

2. Which requires more labor, raising com or wheat ? 
Explain. 

3. The solution of an example in arithmetic. 

4. How to build a concrete foundation for a building. 

5. How our streets and alleys are kept clean. 

6. Why our streets and alleys should be kept clean. 

7. Different ways in which onions are produced. 

8. How to build a silo. 

9. Advantages of a silo. 

10. Why I am or am not a Republican, a Democrat, a 
Socialist, an Equal Suffragist. 

11. We need paving (or some other public improvement) 
in our town. 

12. We do not need paving in our town. 

EXERCISE 141. CONVERSATION ABOUT A PICTURE 

The girl in this picture is a French peasant girl. Her 
name is Joan of Arc. Look at her carefully and see how 
good a word picture of her you can give. 

Where is she ? What is she doing ? What makes you 
know ? Can you tell what she is listening to ? Do you see 
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any one else in the picture ? Describe him. Do you think 
Joan sees him ? What must he be ? What can an angel 
in shining armor have to say to Joan ? 

If you cannot find out about the life of Joan of Arc 
yourself, your teacher will tell you her story. You will 
then be able to think of an appropriate name for the 
picture. Perhaps you can find another picture of Joan in 
which she is dressed in armor. 




BattUn-Lepage. 



Joan of Arc. 



CHAPTER XVII 
THE ADJECTIVE CLAUSE 

EXERCISE 142. DEVELOPMENT 

1. The tree that towers above the others is a pine. 

2. This sturdy tree, which must have been growing centunes, 
is an oak. 

Select the clauses in these sentences. What kind of 
clause is each? Why? Read the first sentence without 
the clause. Read the second one without the clause. In 
which case does the omission seem more important ? What 
is the first clause evidently put into the sentence for ? Does 
the second have the same use ? 

The first clause is added to tell what tree the speaker 
meant. The second one is not needed for that purpose. 
How did the speaker show in the second case what tree he 
meant ? 

3. Then Sir Quy returned to England, where he was 
received vrith flattering kindness by the king, 

4. During his visit he visited the house where he was bom. 

Read these sentences without the clauses. Which of the 
clauses do you think is more important ? Why ? 

118. A Limiting Adjective Clause is one that is needed 
to point out what particular thing or things are meant 
hy the noun or pronoun to which it is added. (Sen- 
tences 1 and 4, Exercise 142.) 

119. A Purely Descriptive Adjective Clause is one that 
is not needed to show what particular thing or things 

154 
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are meant by the noun or pronoun to which it is added. 
(Sentences 2 and 3, Exercise 142.) 

EXERCISE 143 

Classify each adjective clause as limiting or purely de- 
scriptive. First read the sentence without the clause. You 
can then easily decide what the speaker put it in for. 

1. She lives in Chicago, which is well named the Windy City. 

2. The city that I like best is Boston. 

3. He whom you despise may be worthy of praise. 

4. Alice Brown gave me this book, which has proved very 
interesting. 

5. I remember the day when the sad news came. 

6. The man who wishes to command respect must be honest. 

7. Bring me the largest book that lies on my desk. 

8. Minneapolis, which is often called the Flour City, is a de- 
sirable place for a home. 

9. He set off for a place where some rabbits had been seen. 

10. He set off for his father's orchard, where some rabbits had 
been seen. 

11. The Mr. White that wrote this book is a cousin of your 
friend. 

12. Pansies, which were her favorite flower, grew in profusion 
in her garden. 

13. The pansies which are most fragrant are generally light in 
color. 

14. Elmwood is the name of the home where Lowell spent most 
of his life. 

15. She has gone to Germany, where there are good musical 
advantages. 

16. This is the hour when witches are abroad. 

120. Rule for Punctuating Adjective Clauses. — A purely 
descriptive adjective clause should be set off by the comma. With 
a limiting clause the comma should not be used. 

How many commas are needed to set offsm expression ? 
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EXERCISE 144 

Select the adjective clauses and tell how each is used. 
Copy the sentences that contain purely descriptive clauses, 
using commas where they are needed. 

1. The place that Arthur chose for his court was Camelot. 

2. That is the flower which I told you about. 

3. Sir Guy followed the monstrous beast to the village where it 
went tearing down the street. 

4. When Su* Lancelot reached the castle he knocked at the 
gate which was opened to him by an old dumb servant 

5. He who does his best should be praised. 

6. The king's army which was at last defeated fled in disorder. 

7. The soldiers who had been slain were left where they had 
fallen. 

8. Sir Guy first went to Normandy where he soon distin- 
guished himself by his bravery. 

9. A magnificent stone church was erected on the spot where 
King Edwyn was baptized. 

10. In preparation for his escape he buckled on his sword which 
he had laid aside during his illness. 

11. In Argentina where a tide of immigration has been flowing 
for some years a blending of races is now taking place. 

121. The Position of Adjective Clauses. — Adjective 
clauses should be placed near the word to which they 
are added. 

EXERCISE 145. COMPOSITION 

Improve these sentences by changing the position of the 
adjective clauses. You may wish to make other changes. 
It will sometimes help to move an adverbial adjunct to the 
beginning of the sentence. 

1. Many persons criticised the law who were ignorant about 
the subject. 

2. We stopped at a cabin on our way up the canyon where an 
old miner lived by himself. 
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3. I saw many persons while I was visiting nay Minneapolis 
friends who asked aboat you. 

4. I found many kinds of trees in the Arnold Arboretum that 
were natives of Asia. 

5. Now there lived a stout tanner in the good town of Blyth 
who was celebrated far and near for feats of strength. 

6. The signature is the person's name who wrote the letter. 

7. The basement is to be built under the rear half, which will 
be about twenty by thu*ty feet, and will contain a boiler and fuel 
room, laundry and store room. 

122. Comparison of a Picture and a Description. — If 

a picture is well composed, the main features stand out 
so distinctly that one can catch a good general idea of 
the whole picture at a glance. Further study will re- 
veal additional details but will not change the first 
general impression. 

Now a description is a picture in words. So you 
see that in making such a picture you should gfive the 
chief elements first. The hearer or reader should get 
a clear picture in the first sentences. Then additional 
details should be added. In what general order should 
they be added ? 

EXERCISE 146. ARRANQINQ ELEMENTS OF A DESCRIPTION 

Class Discussion 

Some of the elements in a Minnesota view are given 
below. Imagine that you are standing on a bluff, not far 
from the edge, and are facing the valley beyond it. Arrange 
the i^oints in what seems to you a good order. Your picture 
is to give the impression of a broad view. Be able to give 
reasons for your arrangement. In class, compare and dis- 
cuss the arrangements made by different pupils. As you 
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decide upon an arrangement, make a diagram on the black- 
board. 

Sky deep blue. 

Group of graceful elms in the foreground at my left. 

In the distance at the left the hills grow higher and higher and 
finally seem to meet the sky. 

Masses of feathery white clouds. 

At the right in the far distance a forest limiting the view. 

A small river at the foot of the bluff. 

A flock of black birds crossing the river and settling in the 
elm trees. 

At the foot of the bluff, a little to the right, a small town half 
hidden by trees. 

Rolling prairies stretching for miles beyond the river. 

Between you and the elms a field covered with flowers, — white, 
pink, rose, and crimson. 

Farm buildings surrounded by groves dotting the prairie. 

Grass and flowers at my feet and at the right. 

EXERCISE 147. REARRANQINQ THE ELEMENTS OF THE 
DESCRIPTION 

Add to the elements given in the last exercise a low 
white farm house somewhere in the foreground. Arrange 
the elements of another picture. This time you want to 
leave the impression of a pleasant country home instead of 
a broad view. Decide upon your point of view and do not 
change it. You may wish to omit some of the elements of 
the other picture and add new ones. 

TOPICS FOR ORAL AND WRITTEN COMPOSITIONS 

1. Some scene you are familiar with. 

It may be in the city, the country, or a small town. Close 
observation will be necessary. Use your eyes before you try to 
write. Choose main features carefully and add only the most 
interesting details. See if the class can tell what scene you have 
described and from what ppjijt of view you saw it. 
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2. A pleasant roonk. 

Not all persons like the same kind of room. Don't choose one 
because other persons like it, or because you think you ouglit to 
like it. Think of a real room that you enjoy being in yourself, or 
imagine one that seems attractive to you. Then describe it so 
that others will see why you like it. 

3. The children's ward of a cit^ hospital. 

4. The library building. 

5. My favorite automobile. Have illustration if possible. 

6. An ideal school yard. 

7. A " sky scraper." 

8. An ocean vesseL 



CHAPTER XVIII 



THE ADVERBIAL CLAUSE 



EXERCISE 148. WORD STUDIES 

1. Explain and illustrate the meaning of these words: 
cause, purpose, result, evidence, proof. 

2. Write answers to the three following questions in 
complete sentences : 

Under what condition shall you go to the party ? 

Under what condition will your mother let you go to the 
party ? 

Under what condition will you help me with this work ? 

Underline the part of each sentence that really answers 
the question. 

EXERCISE 149 

Select the clauses and try to show clearly what each is 
added to. You will find that most of them are adverbial 
clauses. In deciding what each adverbial clause is added 
to, try to tell not only what it shows something about, but 
just what it was put in for. Make a list of ideas that you 
find expressed by adverbial clauses. 

J 1, Where the road took a sudden turn Robin stopped. 

2. I want to go South when the magnolia trees are in bloom. 

3. All shouted until they were exhausted. 

. 4. The lass panted as a hare pursued by hounds pants. 
J 5. The wanderers slept where night found them. 

6. When the last man had shot his arrows, another great 
shout arose. 

7. As heroes fight, the Bruce fought. 

160 
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8. All the people shoutedi for it was noble shooting. 

9. At last they came to a place where a noble oak spread its 
brapches wide. 

riO. The apple fell because it was ripe. 

V 11. She was a teacher when I knew her. 

12. They have long been gone from their camp, for the fire is 
out. 

13. When the sun sets, the air grows colder. 

14. I remember clearly the day when I first saw you. 

15. He is a doctor, for he carries a medicine case. 

*16. She stayed until the nurse that had been sent for came. 
Vl7. He bowed his head that he might hide his tears. 

18. She works as she plays. 

19. We have little fruit this year, for there was a severe frost 
in May. 

V 20. She surely studies, for she recites so welL 
^ 21. We eat that we may live. 

22. I weut in spite of the storm, for Mrs. Brown expected me. 
^23. I will help you if you will try. 
24. Whenever the lark sings, we stop working that we may 
listen. 
V25. I shall go if I am not too busy. 

26. The book that Henry is reading must be interesting, for he 
does not notice the children's noise. 

27. The picnic will be postponed if the weather is unfavorable. 

28. Do unto others as you wish them to do unto you. 

29. Listen carefully, that you may not misquote me. 

V 30. It was so cold last night that water froze. 

31. Mary is as tall as her mother. (§ 123.) 

32. Mary is taller than her mother. (§ 123.) 

33. She talked so loud in the library that she disturbed the 
people who were reading. 

123. Incomplete Clauses. — Clauses that show degree 
are often incomplete. Sentence 31, Exercise 149 means, 
Mary i% as tall as her mother is tall. Sentence 32 means, 
Mary is taller than her mother is tall. 
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In Sentence 31 the first as is an adverb added to the 
adjective tall It gives the general idea of degree. 
The clause makes the degree more definite and is therefore 
added to this first as. 

In Sentence 32 the clause is added to the adjective 
taller. 

EXERCISE 150 

What word in each of these sentences begins to express 
degree? Express the degree fully by supplying omitted 
words. To what is each clause added ? 

1. She went as soon as she could (go soon). 

2. We can go to Chicago more quickly than (we can go 
quickly) to St. Louis. 

3. She is older than I. 

4. There is no other book I like so well as this. 

5. She is happier to-day than yesterday. 

6. My hands are as cold as stones. 

7. This story is not so interesting as that. 

8. We are more excited than they. 

9. This is a more interesting story than the one we read 
yesterday. 

10. He is fonder of play than of work. 

11. He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty (is good). 

12. There's nothing so kingly as kindness. 

EXERCISE 151 

Fill the blanks in these sentences with correct pronoun 
forms (§§ 53 and 117). The only way to tell what pronouns 
are correct is to complete the clauses. 

1. They did better than . 

2. Mary reached here sooner than . 

3. I like her better than . 

4. I expected that we should play a better game than . 

5. Mother helped Alice more than . (Two meanings.) 

6. I saw you sooner than — -, 
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124. Clauses of Concession tell something that seems 
opposed to another statement, but in spite of which 
that statement is true. 

EXERCISE 152 
Select the independent statements in these sentences. 
Show that the other statements are clauses of concession. 

1. Mary came to the picnic, though she was busy. 

2. The corn is growing well, though the weather is cold. 

3. Although there was no evidence against him, he was sent to 
prison. 

125. Like. — Never use like as the first word of a 
clause. Use instead a^, as if^ as though^ or such as; thus, 

She acts as I do. It seems as if (or as though^ I 
ought to help her. She felt as if (or as though') she had 
done wrong, I want a dress such as she has. 

The word like sliould be used as an adjective or an 
adverb and be followed by a noun or pronoun instead 
of by a clause. This noun or pronoun is used adver- 
bially as an adjunct of the word like; thus, 

She acts like me. She is like me. 

EXERCISE 153 
Fill blanks correctly. 

1. Mary writes he does. 

2. Mary writes him. 

3. She makes apple butter Mother does. 

4. She makes apple butter mother. 

5. I felt I needed rest. 

6. I wish I had a pie mother used to make. 

7. Alice never behaved her. 

8. Do not find fault they do. 
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9. Do not find fault them. 

10. You talked you were frightened. 

11. It seemed she would never learn to be helpful. 

12. She felt she were forgotten. 

13. Plant the bulbs the catalog advises. 

14. She looks him. 

15. She feels she oughtn't to go. 

16. Mary wrote she were discouraged. 

17. It feels we should have a storm. 

18. It seems I ought not to go. 

EXERCISE 154. REVIEW OF CHAPTERS XVII AND XVIII 

Select the essential parts of the main propositions, and 
describe all clauses. 

1. Robin Hood placed Little John at his right hand, for he 
was henceforth to be second in the band. 

2. As they shot, not a word was spoken. 

3. We covet the things that we cannot have; but we are 
happier when we love the things that are close at hand. 

4. Though we had a late spring, crops are well advanced for 
the season. 

5. More heroic is the smile that robs pain of its groan than is 
the defiant hurrah of a charging column. 

6. Talk is quite as important as poetry or science or art. 

1. Give me food, that I may go forward and finish my work. 

8. He did as he had seen others do. 

9. He is a miller, for his clothes are dusty with flour. 

10. They went where they could talk undisturbed. 

11. If I err not, thou art the famous Robin Hood. 

12. So deep was the silence that you could hear the whizzing of 
the arrows. 

13. The people flocked to the butts where the shooting was 
to be. 

14. After they had rested a short time, these ten men stepped 
forward to shoot again. 

15. All the people laughed as they saw a yellow patch that 
showed beneath his arm when he raised his elbow to shoot. 
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16. They plunged into the forest once more, through which 
they traced their steps till they reached the spot where they dwelt. 

17. Before you buy an automobile, if you are a careful buyer, 
you will first investigate the record of the car that you are con- 
sidering. 

18. Ten flowers against a background are more effective than a 
hundred in the open yard. 

126. Punctuation of Adverbial Clauses. — If adverbial 
clauses are not needed to make clear the rest of the 
sentence, or if they are out of their natural position, 
coming, for example, at the beginning of the sentence, 
they are set off by the comma. In other cases, the 
comma is not used. 

EXERCISE 155 
Describe the adverbial clauses and decide which ones 
should be set off by the comma. 

1. For years England had suppressed the slave trade wherever 
her fleet could reach it. 

2. When the four yeomen had traveled for a long time 
toward Sherwood they began to wax hungry. 

3. By this time the young miller had come so near that they 
could see him clearly. 

4. We will hold a merry feast in honor of our new friends 
though they have proved themselves stronger men than we. 

5. All listened in silence for young Allan's singing was one of 
the greatest joys in the world to them. 

6. So deep was the silence that you could hear every arrow 
rap against the target when it struck it. 

7. His face turned as red as a cherry. 

8. I should have spoken if I had seen her. 

9. As the Alabama was the most famous of the cruisers these 
claims for damages were called the ** Alabama Claims." 

10. ^ When George III refused to acknowledge those rights when 
no petition and no protest could move him the American people 
deliberately took the final step. 
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11. He talked so much about his military experiences that the 
people took him for a great general. 

12. Father Wolf waited till his cubs could run a little. 

13. Children are now playing where a great battle once 
waged. 

14. If you will forgive me for the blows I struck I will join 
thee right merrily. 

15. A happy man or woman is a better thing to find than a 
half-pound note. 

EXERCISE 156 

Make a complex sentence of each pair of sentences by 
changing one of the pair to an adverbial clause. Let this 
clause come first. You will often want to change a noun to 
a pronoun. 

1. Sir Guy heard strange stories of the destruction caused by a 
wild beast. Sir Guy came home. 

2. Henry made friends with the prison guard. He was allowed 
to walk in the courtyard every day. 

3. I was astonished when the news came. I had long expected 
the news. 

4. I was astonished at the news. I had looked for different news. 

5. Sir Guy turned to go. The lion followed him. 

6. The strange woman was kind to me. I did not trust her. 

7. The strange woman was kind to me. I trusted her. 

EXERCISE 157 

I. Combine each of the following groups of sentences into 
one longer one. Make it of the kind shown in parentheses. 
Kemember that a compound sentence may contain clauses. 
Point out the independent statements in the sentences that 
you write and describe each adjective and adverbial clause. 

Bring the new sentences to class. Be able to explain 
your punctuation of them. 

1. Jason walked through the streets. The people gazed at 
him. He was tall and fair. (Complex.) 
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2. Sir Kay hastened home to save his castle. It was on the 
frontier. The enemy had already captured it. (Compound or 
Complex.) 

3. Elizabeth became queen. She was jealous of Lady Catherine. 
Lady Catherine had inherited a claim to the throne. (Complex.) 

4. It was the middle of May. The Archbishop came. The 
weather was very warm. We wore white dresses for the occasion. 
(Compound.) 

5. Mrs. Brown invited me to a picnic. I was unable to go. 
(Compound.) 

6. Mrs. Brown invited me to a picnic. I had a good time. 
(Compound.) 

IL Rewrite the description of the Kinglet (last fifteen 
sentences, page 28), combining some of the short sentences 
into longer ones. 

EXERCISE 158 
Write sentences to illustrate the two kinds of adjective 
clauses. Write sentences illustrating at least five kinds of 
adverbial clauses. 



EXERCISE 159. CLASS DISCUSSION 

Many persons have some favorite subject of thought and 
conversation. They talk about it on all possible occasions. 
With some it is the need of a particular reform. With 
others it is a favorite study or sport or some special kind of 
work. These persons are said to have hobbies. 

One man, whose regular work was somewhat monotonous, 
kept life interesting by frequently taking up a new hobby. 
At different times he was deeply interested in photography, 
microscopic animal and vegetable life, raising dahlias, an 
obscure author, and the study of the Welsh language. 

Have a class conversation in which you give illustrations 
of hobbies and discuss the advantages and disadvantages of 
having a hobby. 
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TOPICS FOR COMPOSITION 

Do not use the same kind of sentence constantly. Let 
some sentences be short and others longer. Let some be in 
the natural order with the subject and its adjuncts followed 
by the predicate and all its adjuncts. Let others be more 
irregular. But, above all, let each be clear and well con- 
structed. 

1. My hobby. 

2. Some one else's hobby. 

3. Write a letter to some one of your own age whose home is 
among entirely different surroundings from yours. Tell him 
about some interesting thing that you are familiar with but that 
he has never seen. Try to interest him. The following topics 
may help you to decide on a subject : 

The ocean, a big prairie, mountains, a mine, a lake, a cattle 
ranch, a big department store, a lumber camp, a mill or factory, a 
dairy farm, an art museum, a nursery, a city park, a tenement 
house district, a vineyard, a fruit farm or ranch, a big forest. 

4. Write a letter to some one of your own age whom you have 
never seen. Tell him about yourself and your home, so that he 
will feel acquainted with you. 

5. The evils of war. 

6. A report of some recent article in a newspaper or magazine. 

7. Read Burns's poem, For a' thai and a* that. Write a story to 
illustrate the truth of the line, << A man's a man for a' that" 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE NOUN CLAUSE 

127. Uses of the Noun Clause. — Noun clauses are 
used in most of the constructions in which nouns are 
used. In the following exercise you will find them 
used as subjects, as objects of verbs, verbals, and verb 
phrases, as predicate attributes of identity, as apposi- 
tives, and as objects of prepositions. 

EXERCISE 160 

Analyze the sentences and give the construction of the 
noun clauses. 

1. Her reply was, " I did not have time." 

2. That he was a good president was not denied. 

8. She had heard the saying, '< Bir^ of a feather flock to- 
gether." 

4. I believe that man is deceiving us. 

6. She promised everything except that she would give up her 
religion. * 

6. Her statement that I do not like the plan is true. 

7. It is true that I do not like the plan. (It, that I do not 
like the plan, is true.) . (§ 128.) 

8. She exclaimed, " That was my fault." 

9. That Mary will see her mistake is certain. 

10. How the mistake was made has not been learned. 

11. " That was a brave deed," declared the spectators. 

12. I do not know how long I shall stay. 

13. His first thought was that the horses must be rescued from 
the burning barn. 
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14. It has been reported that that street is to be paved. 

15. She tried to explain that she was unable to do the work. 

16. It is a very old and a very true saying that failure is the 
only road to success. 

17. Any one who is dairying for profit must keep in mind three 
facts : he must make a study of his business, lie must like his 
business, he must work. 

128. It — The indefinite pronoun it is often used as 
the subject of a sentence, and an appositive clause, used 
to explain the pronoun, is put after the predicate. See 
Sentence 7, Exercise 160. 

129. That is often used merely as an introductory- 
word in a noun clause ; thus, I believe that she mil come. 
Show that the word that is not needed to express the 
thought of the clause. 

Often, however, the word that^ when it is the first 
word in a noun clause, has an important use. Show 
that it is needed in the following sentence: He said^ 
" TTiat is surely a mistake.^^ 

EXERCISE 161 

Show by sentences given in Exercise 160 that the word 
th^t may be either a mere introductory word or a necessary 
word in a noun clause. 

130. Rules for Punctuation of Noun Clauses. — A noun 
clause that is a direct quotation, or one that is used as an apposi- 
tive and is not introduced by that, is set off by the comma. 

A direct quotation should be inclosed in quotation marks and 
should begin with a capital letter. 

EXERCISE 162 
Find illustrations of the preceding rules in Exercise 160. 
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EXERCISE 163. REVIEW OF CLAUSES 

Select each main proposition, omitting clauses that are not 
essential parts of sentences. Describe each clause. Classify 
each sentence as compound or complex. 

Keview the rules for the punctuation of compound sen- 
tences (§ 99), and of adjective, adverbial, and noun clauses 
(§§ 120, 126, 130). 

Copy every sentence that is not punctuated and capital- 
ized correctly, making the proper changes. 

1. Walter Raleigh's father who was an excellent scholar edu- 
cated him carefully. 

2. She exclaimed why did yon do that. 

8. The report that came yesterday was false. 

4. She came as fast as she could. 

5. Socrates said when he saw the luxuries in the market how 
much there is in the world that I do not want. 

6. Through the summer there was great uneasiness and in 
September King Philip was warned to keep peace. 

7. One of the advantages of a border planting is that it is 
always ready to receive more plants, 

8. Its symmetry is not marred if some plants are pulled out 
and other are put in. 

9. T do not want a flower garden so perfect that I cannot 
change it in some character each year. 

10. He noticed that the child was frightened and he said sooth- 
ingly nothing will hurt you. 

11. Where the road took a sudden bend Robin Hood stopped 
for he thought he heard voices. 

12. That he might create discussion he declared that the ex- 
planation that was generally accepted was illogical. 

13. It has been truthfully said that a fool and his money are 
soon parted. 

14. Alfalfa goes down into the ground many feet and if there 
is no moisture near the surface the plant still continues to grow 
because it gets its moisture from the lower water levels. 

15. If you do not work you are cheating at the game. 
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16. Theseus laid bis hand on the old man's arm and said there 
is no need to flee but the venerable man hurried down the path. 

17. Once as they sat down by their evening flre there silently 

entered 
Into the little camp an Indian woman, whose features 
Bore deep traces of sorrow. 

EXERCISE 164 

Eeview all rules for punctuation. (See Index. ) 
Copy these sentences, making any needed changes in 
punctuation. Be able to give the reason for each mark. 

1. After the final overthrow of Napoleon Prussia Austria and 
Russia made an alliance. 

2. The choice for governor fell upon John Winthrop a wealthy 
gentleman who was henceforth a foremost man among the found- 
ers of New England. 

3. He was fast growing weak from the wounds he had received 
and his armor was heavy. 

4. Philippa was good and sensible graceful and beautiful and 
made the English people an excellent queen. 

5. In their distress many of the oppressed people decided to go to 
Holland where they might have religious freedom and in 1608 the 
congregation of the town of Scrooby went to Amsterdam under 
the leadership of their beloved pastor John Robinson. 

6. Your singer is a happy man said Orpheus for Phoebus him- 
self must have taught him. 

131. A Newspaper. — Did you ever stop to think of 
the number of departments in a newspaper ? There are, 
as the name indicates, accounts of recent events, — local, 
state, national, and foreign. Then there are editorials, 
which express the opinions of the editors concerning 
these events, and which are intended to influence public 
feeling. There are also advertisements of various kinds, 
and communications from subscribers, expressing their 
opinions of matters of local interest. 
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Besides these parts of the paper, which deal with 
matters that are of present interest, there are the more 
purely literary articles, such as stories, descriptions of 
interesting persons and places, and poems. Here may 
be included, too, a really good "funny column/' 

If you stop to think, you will see that you have been 
trying your hand at most of these kinds of writing. 
Many newspapers might be compiled from your com- 
positions of the last months. 

132. Making a Class Paper. — Perhaps you will like 
to prepare a class paper. If you decide to do this, you 
should first elect a committee to act with your teacher 
in compiling the paper. Then each of you may go 
over the compositions you have written during the 
year, selecting several from among your best. These 
should not all be of the same sort. Before making a 
final choice, it may be well to consult with your 
teacher. Then rewrite the articles chosen, improving 
them in every way you can, and hand them to your 
teacher or some member of your committee. Each 
part of a paper should not only be well written but 
should be perfect in matters of form. Your editorial 
staff will have decided upon the number and character 
of the departments to be included in the paper. Now 
they will select from the articles handed in the very 
best work of each kind for publication. 

Perhaps you can have your paper printed. At any 
rate, you can have it read, and invite your friends in to 
hear it. 



PART II. PARTS OF SPEECH: 

CLASSIFICATION, REVIEW OF 

CONSTRUCTIONS, AND INFLECTIONS 

CHAPTER XX 
CLASSES OF KOUNS 

133. Word Study. — Noun. The word nomi has come 
from a Latin word which means name^ and that word 
is formed from another Latin word which means to know. 
A noun^ then, is a name; or it is that by which a thing 
is known. 

Common. The word common often means frequent^ 
or ordinary. But it has another somewhat different 
meaning which is explained in the following paragraph. 

If two or more people use a tennis court, we say it is 
their common property. Common schools are schools 
that belong to all people alike. When two strangers 
get to talking, they often find that they both know 
some person. This person is their common acquaint- 
ance. If they talk further, they may find that they are 
both interested in some subjects ; that is, that they have 
common interests. So you see that common may mean 
belonging to more than one; and that when the word is 
used in this sense, common things are shared things. 
We use the word in this sense in grammar. 

Proper. The word proper is a form of a Latin word 
meaning one'« own; that is, not shared. The word 
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property is formed from the same word. Thus, in the 
original meaning, the word proper is opposed to com- 
mon. It is not often used in this sense now except in 
grammar. 

EXERCISE 165. DEVELOPMENT 

2%e author of this book is Leo Tolstoi. He was a famous 
Russian. Although he was a nobleman, lie was a friend of 
the peasants. 

Make a list of nouns in these sentences. Which ones 
are names of the same person? 

Answer these questions with reference to each of the names 
of this person. Does the person share this name with 
others? If he does, with whom does he share it? You 
will see that the person does share the name author with all 
the other persons who write books. Each one of them is 
called an author. This word, then, is the common name of 
. all of the class of authors. You will see that the person who 
has all these names does not share the name Leo Tolstoi 
with other persons. This is his own name, his unshared or 
proper name. 

city, metropolis, New York, seaport. 

All of these words are names of the same thing. How 
many of them are common names ? To what does each 
of these common names belong ? How many are proper 
names ? Give the reason for your decision. 

The noims author, Russian, nobleman, friend, city, and 
m^etropolis, are called common nouns. Why are they called 
common nouns? 

The nouns Leo Tolstoi and Chicago are called proper 
nouns. Why are they given this name ? 

134. A Proper Noun is a name applied to one of a 
class to distinguish it from others of the same class. 
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EXERCISE 166 

Give at least one proper noun suggested by each of the 
following common nouns. Some of the proper nouns will 
consist of more than one word. 

man, mountain, day, girl, planet, continent, month, state, 
king, president, book, firm, doctor, war, document, season, holi- 
day. 

135. A Common Noun is a name that is not given to 
one of a class to distinguish it from others of the same 
class. AH but proper nouns, you see, are called com- 
mon nouns. 

You have seen that many common nouns are class 
nouns ; that is, that they are applied to each of a class. 
These are the kind of common nouns that the name fits 
best. But the following exercise will show that there 
are other kinds. 

EXERCISE 167 

Select the proper nouns in the following list of noims. 
What kind are the others ? 

Divide the common nouns in the list into these three 
classes : (1) class nouns, (2) those that name a quantity of 
stuff or material, (3) those that name some attribute such 
as quality, condition, or action. 

horse, continent, Australia, doth, girl, animal, bravery, 
London, England, Englishman, salt, Cinderella, weakness, 
chair, Ulysses Grant, sickness, fx>ur, exercise, month, book, 
sugar. The Jungle Book, October, weariness, honesty, horse, 
Methodist, wheat, Jupiter, day, Monday, season, winter, 
beauty, butter, planet, earth. Republican, youth, Christmas, 
Democrat, patience, water, • Minnesota, state, artist, Lorado 
Taft, molasses. 
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136. Classes of Common Nouns. — Most common nouns 
come under one of the classes defined below. 

A Olaas Noun is a name applied to each one of a 
class; for example, continent^ girU animal. 

A Material Noun is a name applied to any quantity 
of stuff of the same kind; for example, clothe salt. 

An Abstract Noun is a name of an attribute; for 
example, bravery^ weakness^ exercise. 

EXERCISE 168. DEVELOPMENT 
Jierd, swarm, flocks, group, jury, crowds, pair. 
Are these nouns common or proper ? Why ? To what 
class of common nouns does each belong ? Do you see any 
peculiarity of these nouns that most class nouns do not 
have ? Such nouns are called collective nouns. 

137. A Collective Noun is a class noun that even in the 
singular form represents more than one individual of 
the same kind. 

Notice that all class nouns in the plural form denote 
more than one. The word flocks is a class noun because 
the singular form, flocks is applied to each individual of 
the class of flocks. It is also a collective noun because 
the singular form, flocks denotes a number of individuals 
of the same kind, perhaps birds. The word children is 
a class noun; but it is not a collective noun, because 
the singular form, child^ denotes but one. 

EXERCISE 169 

Classify the nouns in these sentences. 

1. Mercury is used in making thermometers. 

2. Mercury is the nearest planet to the sun. 

3. India is a part of the British Empire. 
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4. To our astonishment, an Indian quietly entered the cabin. 

5. In the days when Augustus Caesar was master of many 
kings, and Herod reigned in Jerusalem, there lived at £c bat' a na, 
among the mountains of Persia, a certain man named Ar'taban 
the Median. 

6. All alone stood Hiawatha, 
Panting with his wild exertion, 
Palpitating with the struggle. 

7. Give me of your bark, O Birch Tree 1 

8. Last year w^ had a " sane Fourth of July." 

9. The crew of the ship behaved with great courage. 

10. They brought earth from the garden. 

11. The earth is one of the smaller planets. 

12. The mob Was scattered by the policemen. 

13. The child spilled the water. 

EXERCISE 170. WORD STUDIES 

1. Make lists of abstract nouns that name (1) qualities, 
(2) conditions, (3) emotions, (4) actions. If you are not 
sure whether a word is a noun or an adjective, see if you 
can use it as the subject of a sentence. 

2. You have learned that good speaking and writing are 
sincere, clear, interesting, correct, and varied. Make ab- 
stract nouns to name the qualities suggested by the adjectives 
just used. 

3. Make a list of abstract nouns suggested by these 
adjectives : weaik, beautiful, sick, honwable, pure, bright, 
heavy, brave, round, young, wise, difficult, patient, long, 
temperate, regular, noble, curious, ti*ue, just, foolish, severe^ 
brilliant 

4 Make a list of abstract nouns suggested by these verbs : 
discover, decide, relieve, possess, think, imagine, deceive, occupy, 
prove, receive, deny. 

5. Make abstract nouns from the following class nouns : 
ftievidf man, child, hero, leader, rascal, fool. 
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EXERCISE 171. WORD STUDIES 

What sort of individuals may each noun studied in Exer- 
cise 168 represent ? 

Think of collective nouns not given in Exercise 168 that 
may stand for a number of people, ships, fish, horses, cattle, 
books, trees, apple trees, ministers. 

138. Rule. — Most proper nouns, including the proper 
names of persons, places, days of the week, holidays, months, 
important periods of time, wars, documents, books, associations of 
people, pictures, animals, and boats, should begin with capital 
letters. 

Note 1. If a proper name consists of more than one word, 
each chief word should begin with a capital letter. 

Examples : William the Conqueror, the Czar of Russia, 
Cape Cod, Thanksgiving Day, The Dark Ages, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, Green's Shorter History of the 
English People, the Sistine Madonna, the Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Company, the Board of Education of the City 
of New York, the War of the Roses. 

The custom in regard to capitalizing the words river and 
street differs when these words are used with proper nouns. 
Both forms, Mississippi River and Mississippi river, Willow 
Street and Willow street, will be found in carefully written 
books. Examine your textbooks for illustrations. 

Note 2. A title that immediately precedes the name of a 
person should begin with a capital letter, since it becomes 
a part of the proper name. 

Examples : General Brown, Mr. A. M. Brown, Chief Jus- 
tice Fuller, Cadet Brown, the Hon. Mr. Root, Janitor White. 

Notp. 3. A title used without the name of a person as 
the equivalent of a proper noun should begin with a capital 
letter. 

Example : The General sent out the order. 
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Note 4. Abbreviated titles of honor used after proper 
names should have capital letters. 

Examples : John Brown, C.E., A. F. Smith, M.D., William 
Green, A.B. 

Note 5. Full titles used after proper names should not 
be written with capitals, if preceded by the or a. 

Examples: John Brown, a representative from Ohio; 
Champ Clark, the speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Note 6. The words north, aouthy east, and west, used as 
names of sections of the country, are proper names, and 
should begin with capitals. 

Examples : She has gone East. The people of the South 
are hospitable. 

EXERCISE 172 

Find in histories, geographies, readers, or other books 
illustrations of each statement made under § 138. 

139. Rule. — The proper names of the seasona of the year, 
subjects of study, and diseases do not begin with capitals. 

Examples: spring, arithmetic, measles. - 

140. Rule. — (1) Common names of people, which are de- 
rived from proper names of places ; (2) common names of mem- 
bers of political parties and churches ; and (3) adjectives derived 
from names of political parties as well as adjectives derived from 
other proper nouns begin with capitals. 

Examples: (1) He is an American. I know many Ger- 
mans. (2) He is a Republican. She is a Methodist. 
(3) There was a Democratic rally last night She speaks 
the French language. He showed true American pluck. 

Exception. Common nouns, and adjectives derived from 
proper nouns, are often not written with capitals when they 
are used in naming articles of merchandise. 

Examples: A china plate, china silk, prussian bluCi 
India ink. 
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EXERCISE 173 

Find in books illustrations of the statements made under 
§§ 139 and 140. 

EXERCISE 174 

Give rules for the capitals found in the following sentences: 

1. Washington took command of the Continental Army in 
July. 

2. As early as 1814, George Stephenson, an Englishman, in- 
vented a " traveling engine," which he named " My Lord." 

3. At the outbreak of the Revolution, Princeton College, of 
which Woodrow Wilson was recently president, was already an 
influential institution. 

4. In merry England in the time of old, when good King Henry 
the Second ruled the land, there lived within the green glades of 
Sherwood Forest, near Nottingham Town, a famous outlaw whose 
name was Robin Hood. 

5. Finally Judge Pickering was removed from office. 

6. Write to your state agricultural college, and to the Division 
of Publications, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C, 
for bulletins on growing alfalfa, and its value as a stock feed. 

7. Some democrats are not Democrats. 

8. In June, 1914, Congress passed the Panama Tolls Exemption 
Repeal Bill. 

9. This was the foundation of the Adams Express Company. 

10. In the summer of 1805, Lieutenant Pike made a journey of 
exploration up the Mississippi River. He went as far north as 
Leach Lake, and notified British and Indian occupants of the 
territory that they were under American rule. 

11. Some of these fundamental rights, suggested in the open- 
ing paragraphs of the Declaration of Independence, were even 
more clearly phrased in other places, most notably in the Virginia 
Bill of Rights. 

12. The Dutch merchants were interested in commerce with the 
East Indies; and Henry Hudson, an English mariner in the em- 
ploy of a Dutch company, sought to find a shorter route to the 
silks and spices of the East 
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13. King Albert of Belgium has always admired the American 
character ; and when he was only the nephew of King Leopold, he 
traveled widely in the United States. 

14. He visited the White House, Mr. Hill took him over his 
railroads in the West, and he went through the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works, and a coal mine in Pennsylvania. 

15. There are many Socialists in Belgium, but these men have 
always liked the King. 

16. Queen Elizabeth, who is like her husband in character, is 
daughter of the Grand Duke of Bavaria. 

141. Specific Words. — You have seen that speech 
can be made more interesting and picturesque by using 
definite words that express the thought exactly instead 
of words that express it in a general way only. These 
definite, picture-making words are often called specific 
words, 

EXERCISE 175. WORD STUDIES 

1. A recent magazine contained a lively poem called " A 
Rhyme of Boats." In it were names of twenty-two kinds 
of boats. One stanza contained the following : 

sloopy fishing smack, punt, junk, raft, pirate ship. 
Add to this list as many names as you can. 

2. Make as long a list as you can of names of vehicles 
that are drawn by horses. 

3. Make a list of specific names of habitations of men ; 
for example, cottage, palace, tent. 

EXERCISE 176. ORAL COMPOSITION 

Describe one kind of boat. Give correct names to its 
parts. If possible, illustrate your talk with pictures or 
blackboard sketches. It will take careful preparation to 
talk in good sentences in an interesting way, and at the 
same time point out what you are describing. 
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TOPICS FOR COMPOSITIONS 

1. The story of a boat. The boat may be a real or an 
imaginary one; and the story may be one that you have 

imagined, or that you 
have heard or read, or 
may be drawn from 
your personal experi- 
ence. You surely know 
where you can find 
some stories of famous 
boats ; for example, the 
Argo, Hiawatha's 
canoe, the Jason. 

2. My first boating 
experience. 

3. A report of the 
crop situation in your 
locality. Tell the facts 
as clearly and as fully 
as you can learn them. 

4. Some work you 
did during vacation. 
Perhaps you raised or 
learned to make some- 
thing that you can exhibit at your county fair or Harvest 
Home Festival. 

5. How a self-binder or a telephone operates. 

6. A book I like. Tell something of its contents and 
explain why you like it. 

7. A brave act. 

8. Bulbs for winter forcing in the house : (1) Advantage 
over other house plants, (2) desirable kinds, (3) treatment. 

9. Some useful fact that you learned in vacation. 

10. Plants that do and that do not '' come true " from seed. 




A. J. Stoanson. 

A Little Sailor Boy. 



CHAPTER XXI 

CLASSES OF PRONOUNS. ANTECEDENTS OF PRONOUNS 

EXERCISE 177. DEVELOPMENT 

1. / know the man that passed us. 

Analyze the sentence. What clause do you find ? What 
kind of clause is it ? Why ? 

What part of speech is the word that? Why? What 
noun in the main proposition names the same subject of 
thought ? Read the sentence, putting the words the man in 
the place of the pronoun that. Write what you have read. 
You should have written the following : / know the man. 
The man poised us. 

Put the pronoun he in the place of the pronoun that; thus, 
I know the man. He passed us. 

You see the words who parsed us are a clause joined to 
the noun man, while the expressions, The man passed us and 
He passed us, are complete sentences and are not joined to 
any word. What word has been changed in order to change 
the clause to an independent sentence ? What, then, must 
connect the clause to the noun man f 

2, I have seen the place about which the story tells. 

Analyze the sentence. What clause do you find ? To 
what is it added ? What part of speech is which f What 
noun in the main proposition represents the same subject 
of thought ? Substitute the words the pla^ for which ; 
thus, I hxxve seen the ph/ce. About the place the story tells. 
How many sentences in the new expression ? Put the sub- 
ject of the second one first. 
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Since the words, about which the story tells, are a clause 
added to the noun placej while the words, The story tells 
about tJie place, are an independent sentence not joined to 
any word, what word must join the clause to the noun ? 

3. Whittier, who wrote Snow-Bound, was a Qaake!i\ 

Analyze the sentence. Put the noun Whittier in place of 
the pronoun whx); thus, Whittier — WIdttier wrote Snovj- 
Bound — was a Quaker, You see the words, Whittier wrote 
Snow-Bound, are a complete sentence, coming between the 
parts of another sentence. In the same way, if you put 
the pronoun he in place of the pronoun who, the clause be- 
comes a sentence. What must join the clause to the noun 
Whittier f 

4. He whom we parsed is an author. 

To what is the clause joined ? Put the pronoun him in 
place of the pronoun whom. What does the clause become ? 
Read this sentence, putting the subject first. What must 
join the clause to the pronoun he 9 

The words that, which, who, and whom in these sentences 
are called conjunctive pronouns. Why ? 

142. A Conjunctive Pronoun ^ is a pronoun that joins 
an adjective clause to a noun or pronoun. 

Notice that a conjunctive pronoun has two uses : 
(1) it has a noun use in the clause, and (2) it joins 
the clause to a noun or another pronoun. Try to tell 
what noun use each conjunctive pronoun has in the 
four sentences studied in Exercise 177. 

The conjunctive pronoun who is used to refer to per- 
sons ; which is used to refer to things, and that is used 
to refer to either persons or things. Some persons pre- 

^ These proDoans are often called relative pronoans. 
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fer to use that in limiting adjective clauses (§ 118) and 
who or which in purely descriptive clauses (§ 119), but 
manj' good writers do not follow this practice. 

143. The Antecedent of a Conjunctive Pronoun is the 
noun or pronoun to which it joins the clause. 

EXERCISE 178 

How was the conjunctive use of the conjunctive pronoun 

made clear in § 142? Select the conjunctive pronouns and 

show that each has a conjunctive use. Make a list of the 

different words that you find used as conjunctive pronouns. 

1. She has gone to New York, which was her birthplace. 

2. I have seen the bird that you describe. 

3. Mary Brown, who is very generous, gave me these flowers. 

4. The girl who did the mischief should repair it. 

5. The people whom we respect must be honest. 

6. He who does his best should be praised. 

7. The girl to whom you spoke is my cousin. 

8. That is the man whose farm joins ours. 

EXERCISE 179. REVIEW 
Show that a noun may be used as (1) subject, (2) predi- 
cate attribute of classification, identification, or material, 
(3) object, (4) predicate attribute of the object, (5) posses- 
sive modifier, (6) appositive, (7) adverbial adjunct, (8) object 
of preposition, and (9) precisely like an adjective. Illus- 
trate the special kind of adverbial adjunct called the indi- 
rect object. 

144. Noun Uses of the Conjunctive Pronoun. — A con- 
junctive pronoun may be used in many of the noun 
constructions named in Exercise 179. The following 
suggestions will help you to determine in each case 
the exact noun use. 
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(1) Put the antecedent, or some form of it, in place 
of the pronoun. This, as you have seen, will make a 
complete sentence of the clause. 

(2) If this sentence is inverted, find the subject and 
put that first, letting the other words follow in what 
seems their natural order. 

(3) Analyze this new sentence, and see how the word 
substituted 'for the conjunctive pronoun is used. The 
conjunctive pronoun must have the same noun con- 
struction. 

Illustration : The tramp to whom you gave the money is an 
impo8ter, 

(1) The clause is, to whom you gave the money. Put- 
ting the antecedent in place of whom, we have the sentence, 
To the tramp you gave the money 

(2) Putting the subject first, we have, You gave the money 
to the tramp. 

(3) Analyzing, we find that the noun tramp is the princi- 
pal term of the prepositional phrase to the tramp, which is 
an adverbial adjunct of the verb gave. Therefore whom is 
used as the principal term of the adverbial phrase to to^om, 
which is an adjunct of the verb gave. 

EXERCISE 180 
Show from these sentences that the conjunctive pronoun 
can be used in five different noun constructions. 

1. He whom you despise may be worthy of praise. 

2. I lent my knife to the girl whose seat is next to mine. 

8. He deserves much praise for becoming the worthy man that 
he is. 

4. 1 will invite the gentleman of whom you speak so well. 

5. The author, who is an Englishman, does not understand our 
government. 

6. The girl to whom I gave the flowers did not thank me. 
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I45. Omitted Antecedents. — The antecedents of the 
pronouns what, whatever^ whoever^ and whichever are 
generally omitted. For example, we say, I have what 
you are looking for ^ instead of, I have that what you are 
looking for; and Whoever goes to town should get the 
maiU instead of, He whoever goes to town should get the 
mail. The antecedents sliould be supplied in analyzing 
the sentences. 

EXERCISE 181 

Supply the antecedents of the conjunctire pronouns in 
these sentences. 

1. I believe what you say. 

2. Show me what you had for Christmas. 

3. Give the child what she is crying for. 

4. She took whatever pleased her. 

5. Whoever leaves last should lock the door. 

6. Whatever she reads she remembers. 

7. She spoke of what she had done. 

EXERCISE 182 
Describe each conjunctive pronoun. Give clearly both of 
its uses. Explain why some of the adjective clauses are 
set oft by the comma and others are not (§ 120). 

Model 
I have kept the gift which you sent me. 

The word whi^ih is a conjunctive pronoun. As a con- 
nective it joins the limiting adjective clause, which you sent 
me, to the noun gift. As. a pronoun it is used as the object 
of the verb sent. 

■ 1. Those who are best loved by the angels receive not a throne 
but a task. 

2. The chipmunk is another of our neighbors whom we shall 
see in warm weather only. 
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3. She gave away what she did not need. 

4. He has hard work who has nothing to do. 

5. The old lady, who looked yery sad, smiled when she saw the 
old-fashioned flowers. 

6. The bird whose whistle we heard is a cardinal. 

7. The acreage of forage crops, which include all kinds of 
herbage nsed as food for domestic animals, is increasing rapidly. 

8. The orchard from which the fruit was gathered is seven 
years old. 

9. A variety of wheat has been produced which is never at- 
tacked by rust. 

10. There is an old chipmunk neighbor of mine with whom I 
am on intimate terms. 

11. The first shaft that he shot split the stake on which the 
garland hung. 

12. I once had a red squirrel who lived in a vase on the mantel- 
piece of my study. 

13. He entered the chamber, from which he brought a bag of 
gold which he gave to Little John. 

14. I wish to hear what you have to say. 

15. The currants I used for this jelly were not entirely ripe. 
(Here the conjunctive pronoun is omitted.) 

16. The strangers in whose company we made the journey were 
kind to us. 

17. And Peter left the brother, 

With whom all day he had played, 
And the sister who had watched their sports. 
In the willow's tender shade. 

18. Wild grapes, which make excellent jelly, were scarce this year. 

19. I will take whichever you do not want. 

20. They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak. 

21. It was a motley company that gathered about the noble 
greenwood tree in Sherwood forest that day. (Read the sentence 
without the clause and see why it is put in.) 

22. He was ashamed of what had happened. 

23. Plan a color scheme for the whole house in which violent 
contrasts will be avoided and restful harmonies will be encouraged. 
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EXERCISE 183. DEVELOPMENT 
Change the italicized pronouns or nouns to the pronouns 
in parentheses. What is the effect of the change? In 
some cases you will wish to make other changes. 

1. This is the best book in the list, (which) 

2. You have seen this, (what) 

3. Mother has written to her, (whom) 

4. A nna said Mary was offended, (who) 

5. She exclaimed, You wi'ote that letter, (who) 

6. Mary said that flower is a poppy, (what) 

146. An Interrogative Pronoun is a pronoun that 
shows that the sentence or clause in which it stands is 
a question. 

Examples: What have you seen? Whoin has mother 
written to ? She said, " Who was offended ? " 

To determine the construction of an interrogative 
pronoun, frame a direct answer to the question and see 
how the word in the answer that corresponds to the 
pronoun is used. The pronoun must have a like con- 
struction in the question. 

EXERCISE 184 
Select the interrogative pronouns and g^ve the construc- 
tion of each. Make a list of the constructions in which 
you find them used. 

1. Whom do you see? (I see Mary.) 

2. Whose book is this ? 

3. To whom did you give the money? 

4. Who is the old man that we passed? 
6. What did she talk about? 

6. She exclaimed, " What are you doing ? " 

7. Which is your book ? 
d. Whatis her jiame? 
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EXERCISE 185 

Write sentences using interrogative pronouns in jRve noun 
constructions. See if you can use them in other ways. 

EXERCISE 186. COMPOSITION 

Make a list of words that may be used as either conjunc- 
tive pronouns or interrogative pronouns. Write sentences 
to illustrate each use of these words. 

EXERCISE 187. DEVELOPMENT 

He asked, " What is John doirigf" 
He asked what John Tjuas doing. 

How are the words, " What is John doing f " used ? 
What kind of clause are they ? Why are the comma and 
quotation marks used ? Why is the question mark used ? 
What kind of pronoun is whaif 

How does the second sentence differ in meaning from the 
first? Then how is the clause used? What kind of pro- 
noun is what f Why are the quotation marks not used ? 
Why do you suppose the question mark is not used ? 

The words What is John doing 7 are a direct question 
and a direct quotation. The words what John was doing 
are an indirect question and an indirect quotation. 

147. Direct and Indirect Questions. — A Direct Ques- 
tion is a question in which the exact words of the 
speaker are used. It may be an entire sentence or a 
noun clause. It should begin with a capital and end 
with a question mark. If it is a direct quotation, it 
should be punctuated as such. 

An Indirect Question is a question in which the exact 
words of the speaker are not used. It is always used 
as a noun clause. Neither quotation marks nor ques- 
tion marks should be used with it. 
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EXERCISE 188. COMPOSITION 
Rewrite these sentences, changing direct questions to 
indirect. Sometimes you will wish to change the order of 
the sentence. 

1. He asked me, " What are you doing? " 

2. What are you thinking ahout? 1 wonder. 

3. She inquired, " Who is that man? " 

4. ** Whose book is that? " she asked. 

5. " Which is my book ? " she asked. 

EXERCISE 189. COMPOSITION 
Itewrite these sentences, changing the indirect to direct 
questions : 

1. Mary asked me what I wanted. 

2. The king asked who would stand by him. 

3. Every one was wondering who the stranger could be. 

4. She inquired to whom she should give the money. 

5. I wonder what the child is doing. 

EXERCISE 190. DEVELOPMENT 

you, he, I, who, they, we, that, she, myself, whom, him, thou, 
each. 

Tell in regard to each of these pronouns whether it repre- 
sents the speaker, the person spoken to, or the person or 
thing spoken of. 

You should discover that four of the pronouns in the 
list do not show when seen alone, that is, without the help 
of other words, which of the three they represent. Who, 
for example, may represent any one of the three. We may 
say, I who spoke to you. You who sit before me, or He who 
did this. 

All the pronouns in the list except these four, — who, 
that, each, and whom, are called personal pronouns. 
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148. A Personal Pronoun is a pronoun that shows bt/ 
iUforrn^ that is, when standing alone^ whether it repre- 
sents the speaker, the one spoken to, or the one spoken of. 

A personal pronoun that represents the speaker or 
the speaker and one or more other persons is called a 
personal pronoun of the firit person ; one that represents 
the person or persons spoken to is called a personal 
pronoun of the second person ; one that represents the 
person or thing or persons or things spoken of is called 
a personal pronoun of the third person. Classify the 
personal pronouns studied under Exercise 190. 

Many personal pronouns may be compounded with 
self These compound words, herself myself yourself 
etc., are called compound personal pronouns. 

EXERCISE 191 
Classify each pronoun and give its construction. 

1. Who is he? 

2. She is a woman who respects herself. 

3. Bring me the book that you have been reading. 

4. We regret the mistake. 

5. Who finished her lesson first ? 

6. She asked what Mary said. 

7. I will repeat what she said. 

8. They helped us with the work. 

9. I saw her myself. 

10. Which is the house that sheltered your friends from the 
storm ? 

11. He described to me his experience, which was very un- 
usual. 

12. Tell me everything that you know about it. 

13. Whoever said that I criticised you was mistaken. 

14. Do it yourself. 

15. She hurt herself. 

16. We girls will wash the dishes. 
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EXERCISE 192. DEVELOPMENT 

What part of speech is each italicized word ? Make the 
meaning of each more definite by substituting two words for 
it. What part of speech is each of the words substituted ? 

1. This is interesting. 

2. Bring me that. 

3. Each is mistaken. 

4. That is the name that she told me. 

5. The former was more interesting. 

6. Take these to your mother. 

7. One is enough. 

8. The other was better than this. 

149. An Adjective Pronoun is a pronoun that is 
equivalent to an adjective and a noun. 

The adjective pronouns this and that are called 
demonstrative adjective pronouns. Find in the dic- 
tionary the meaning of the word demonstrative. 

EXERCISE 193 

Show that the following words may be used either as 
adjectives or as adjective pronouns: — 

that, both, either, these, Toany, some, one, same, much. 

EXERCISE 194 
Classify each pronoun and give its construction. 

1. This is the first story which he has written. 

2. What is that that I hear ? 

3. Each, as he passed, spoke pleasantly. 

4. These are my best apples. 
6. She did not see us boys. 

6. Neither received what he asked for. 

7. Did they bring both ? 

8. Who was the man who said that? 
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9. This surprised even his mother, who knew him so welL 

10. We admire these men more than those. 

11. All of the snow has melted. 

12. She gives much in spite of her poverty. 

13. Any of these toys will please the child. 

150. The Antecedent of a Pronoun is the noun or pro 
noun to which it refers. (What peculiarity has the 
antecedent of a conjunctive pronoun ?) 

151. Reference of a Pronoun to its Antecedent. — 
Sometimes a pronoun has no antecedent. In the fol- 
lowing sentences, the pronouns ti^Ao and /have no ante- 
cedents, while the other pronoun has one : " Who did 
the mischief ?" "J did. " 

Although sometimes an antecedent is not needed, a 
pronoun should generally refer clearly to a definite 
antecedent. 

A school boy wrote this sentence : " Many students are 
interested in athletics, but they lack this in their school work," 
By the pronoun this he meant interest, but the noun interest 
has been suggested only. Either of these sentences is cor- 
rect : Many students are interested in athletics, but they lack 
interest in school work. Many students have an interest in 
athletics, which they lack in school work. 

A grammar grade student wrote this sentence: '*Our 
school is filled to overflowing, but they are getting new teachers" 
A noun such as superintendent or school board should have 
been used in place of the pronoun they to make the mean- 
ing definite. This indefinite use of they is a common error. 

In the following sentence it is impossible to tell which 
noun is the antecedent of the pronoun she : Mary told her 
mother tJuxt she was mistaken. Show that the sentence may 
be made clear by changing the indirect to a direct quotation. 
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' EXERCISE 195 

Show that each sentence fails to be clear because some 
pronoun does not refer definitely to an antecedent. Correct 
the sentences. It will often be necessary to substitute a 
noun for a pronoun or a direct for an indirect quotation. 

1. The football team was cheered loudly, which was heard 
blocks away. 

2. When a cable is broken, it is located by latitude and 
longitude. 

3. Mr. Brown said to his friend that he had been deceived. 

4. We write letters because we cannot talk to them personally. 
6. If you want to be a bookkeeper, you ought to come to this 

school, because they teach bookkeeping here. 

6. Our school started Monday. It is a grand building. 

7. Our work is well started, but they have to get some things 
for the manual training classes. 

8. The numbers of the rooms are on our cards, and you have 
to find the rooms from the numbers. 

9. Mary asked her mother if she could help her. 

10. Mary's teacher said that she might bring a friend to school 
that afternoon. 

11. Freight trains are not allowed to run on this track, but 
they are permitted to run trains of three express cars. 

12. In this section of the state we have decided that Minnesota 
13 and Model Dent will outyield all other varieties, and if they 
are planted by June 1 they will be assured of an excellent crop of 
com by September 1. 

13. The boys called to the girls that they were late. 

14. John's father told him that he was proud of what he had 
accomplislied. 

152. Unity. — You have learned that in story telling 
you should include no detail that is not necessary to 
the clearness or interest of your story, and that in de- 
scription you should include nothing that does not 
help to give the impression you want your word picture 
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to leave. The following is a simple way of saying all 
this: 

Good composition should possess oneness or unity. 

This quality is even more important in explanation 
and argument than in narration and description. We 
do not succeed in teaching or convincing people if we 
constantly take their attention from the points we are 
trying to make, by introducing unimportant details or 
entirely unconnected matter. Each sentence and each 
paragraph should have a definite purpose. 

EXERCISE 196. AN EXPLANATION 
Read the following explanation first for the interest of 
the subject matter. Then read it again and make an out- 
line, giving a number and a topic to each paragraph. See if 
any paragraph or part of a paragraph should be omitted for 
the sake of unity. 

Raising New Varieties op Peonies from Seed 

To a lover of flowers one of the most fascinating kinds 
of work in the world is the production of new and beau- 
tiful varieties of peonies from seed. But, interesting as 
the task is, no one should undertake it who has not patience 
to wait through a series of years for results that, though 
sure to be interesting, are still uncertain. 

It must not be thought that the problem is merely to get 
a new variety of flower. That would be a simple*matter. 
In fact, if the seeds of a single plant were sowed, probably 
no one of the resulting plants would be exactly like either 
the original plant or any one of the other seedlings ; each 
would be a new variety. But very likely each would have 
undesirable qualities or be inferior to some similar vari- 
ety already under cultivation. What the experimenter 
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does wish to secure is a different combination of desirable 
qualities from any that has yet been produced. A first- 
class variety must combine in the flower good coloring, 
and attractive form. Fragrance, and substance, or good 
keeping qualities, are also very desirable. Such a variety 
must combine in the plant vigor, good clean foliage, and 
strong stems ; and it should bloom well every year. 

Since we are likely to get the best results from well-bred 
seed, we prepare in advance for a promising crop. We do 
this by planting many of the best European and American 
varieties close together, so that during the blooming season 
winds and bees can easily carry pollen from the stamens of 
one flower to the pistils of another. Many of the resulting 
seeds will thus be the product of cross-fertilization. With 
such parentage we ought to get something good. 

The dark brown seeds, which are of the size and shape of 
a medium sized pea, are gathered just as the pealike pods 
are opening ; and sometime before freezing weather they are 
sowed. The planting is generally done in beds, the seed 
being sowed broadcast and covered to the depth of an inch. 

As the ground freezes, the seed bed is covered with an 
inch mulch of some coarse litter. In the spring the mulch 
is removed, and the ground is kept free from weeds through- 
out the summer. With the freeze up in the fall, the bed is 
covered as before, and the mulch is left until open weather 
in the spring. With the first warm days of the second 
spring, the little peonies begin to pierce the soil. During 
this first season of growth they send forth but a single leaf 
stalk, and this grows only two inches. A straight root 
about four inches long and of the diameter of a lead pencil 
is produced. 

In the latter part of August these little roots are lifted 
and transplanted to the trial bed, where they are to show what 
kind of flowers they can produce. Here they lie dormant 
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until spring. Daring the second summer thorough horse 
cultivation is given throughout the growing season, and the 
plants grow to a height of about six inches, the tops dying 
down in the fall. The next spring the seedlings burst forth 
strong and robust, carrying three stalks, on an average. 
A few plants blossom, this, the fourth year from the planting 
of the seed. 

The next or fifth year is the time we have anxiously waited 
for since we planted the bed that was to furnish seeds for 
the experiment ; for this year most of the . plants bloom. 
A large bed of seedling peonies is a sight never to be for- 
gotten. It is nature's planting for distant effect. The cul- 
tivation has been intense, and the plants are luxuriant in 
growth. They form a solid mass ; and as the blooms open, 
they touch on every side all over the patch. Before you 
lies an immense carpet of harmonious colors, — white, cream, 
and all shades from the most delicate blush through pink, 
rose, and crimson, to the deepest maroon. Here are ten 
thousand plants and forty thousand blooms, but nowhere in 
the patch can you find any two flowers exactly alike. And 
among them, we say with the never-failing hope of the ex- 
perimenter, is surely one different from any that the world 
has ever produced and as good as the best. 

Now comes the task of selecting for preservation the 
varieties that give promise of being really choice. Of all 
the plants raised about ninety per cent revert to the 
original type of the peony and turn out singles. Beautiful 
as these are both in mass and individually, very few are 
chosen, since it is doubles we are looking for. As fast as 
the seedlings bloom the choice ones are selected from the 
doubles. During the blooming season, the seed bed is gone 
through several times each day. Promising varieties are 
noted, and all that seem of outstanding merit are so marked. 
This process of selection is continued for years, since each 
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yl. J. Swaruon. 



A Small Part of a Peony Field. 



season some new plants bloom or some choice ones that have 
been overlooked attract attention. One of our best seedlings, 
one of the very best early reds of which we have knowledge, 
bloomed the fourth year. It was the first of all our seedlings, 
single or double, to bloom. The most wonderful seedling 
we have produced stood seven years in the seed and trial 
beds before it bloomed. Our first prize seedling at the 
peony show in June, 1914, stood fourteen years before we 
finally selected it as being of merit. 

But there is a final test. We must determine in each 
case whether the qualities that have attracted our attention 
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are permanent^ — whether "the type is fixed.'' The plants 
that have been marked in the seed bed are lifted at the plant- 
ing season, and the roots are divided. Those divisions, 
which, if they prove worthy, are to form the original stock 
of new varieties, are planted in rows four feet apart and 
three feet apart in the row. Each group is staked, num- 
bered, and marked as to its quality at the time of selection. 
Intense cultivation is given the plants for three years, and 
a record of the performance of each variety is kept for each 
of these years. Only those varieties which come good two 
out of the three years are finally selected as worthy of per- 
petuation, and given names in place of the numbers by 
which they have heretofore been known. The final sifting 
may result in about twenty out of ten thousand varieties. 

But even if the work, from beginning to end, had not been 
full of pleasant excitement, and if only our one best variety 
had survived the tests, we should have been repaid for our 
experiment. To have produced a pink which is to other 
pinks what Festiva Maxima is to other whites is reward 
enough for the years of working and waiting.* 

A. M. Brand. 

TOPICS FOR ORAL AND WRITTEN COMPOSITION 

Give special attention to the clear use of pronouns, and to 
the unity of each sentence and paragraph as well as the entire 
composition. 

1. The origin of some valuable plant; for example, the Concord 
grape, the Baldwin or Wealthy apple, the Burbauk or some later 
potato, some variety of corn or wheat. 

2. The life and work of Luther Burbank. 

3. A variety of wheat (apple, corn, potato, orange, flower) that 
is adapted to your locality. 

4. The improvement of some, variety of grain by seed selection. 

^Adapted from article in the Minnesota HortieulturisL 
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5. Airships. The chief classes and their main points of 
diiference. 

6. A particular airship. 

7. The uses of airships. 

8. The forage crops of our district. 

9. A worth-while moving picture show. 

10. A favorite picture. When you saw it, why you liked it, 
the artist, any interesting facts in its history. 

11. The story of the invention of some machine. 

12. How two boys established telephone (wireless telegraphy) 
communication between their houses. 

13. The value of some vegetable as an article of diet and some 
ways to prepare it. 

14. Ways in which a certain sport may be a help to your school. 
16. Ways in which it may be an injury. 

16. Advantages of departmental work in grammar grades. 

17. Advantages of a consolidated rural school. 



CHAPTER XXII 

NOUN CONSTRUCTIOKS 
EXERCISE 197. REVIEW 

Make as long a list as you can of noun constructions. 
Write a sentence to illustrate each construction and be able 
to explain it. Compare lists in class. 

EXERCISE 198. DEVELOPMENT 

One common use of the noun has not yet been studied. 
You will find it illustrated in these sentences : 

1. What did she say, Mary ? 

2. I once had a sweet little doll, dears. 

3. Dainty little maiden, whither would you wander? 

4. I wish, Alice, that you would help me. 

Analyze the first sentence. Can you find any way in 
which the noun Mary is related to any part of the sentence ? 
Such a word is said to be independent. Why is the noun 
Mary used ? 

Analyze the next sentence. What independent word do 
you find in it ? What is it used for ? 

Analyze the third sentence. What independent expres- 
sion do you find ? What is it used for ? What is the main 
word in it ? 

Is this new use of the noun found in the fourth sentence ? 

Such nouns as Mary^ dear, maiden, and Mice are called 
Nominatives of Address, 

153. A Nominative of Address is a noitn used inde- 
pendently to show who or what is addressed. 

204 
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154. Rule. — A Nominative of Address with the words 
added to it should be set off by the comma. 

EXERCISE 199 
Write five 'sentences, in each of which you use a nomina- 
tive of address. 

EXERCISE 200 

Analyze these sentences and give the construction of 
each noun. Explain the reasons for the commas. 

1 . He paid a dollar for the knife. 

2. Finally Mary went home. 

3. Mr. Brown is a doctor. 

4. Mr. Brown, the doctor, drove by. 

5. Little John became a member of Robin Hood's band. 

6. Good Knight, I need your help. 

7. The first spring flowers, hepaticas and blood roots, appeared 
last week. 

8. The Republicans elected him president. 

9. He seems to be an invalid. 

10. Have yoii any acquaintance in Seattle ? 

11. Whither goest thou, friend ? 

12. They made him treasurei\ 

13. He gave John a knife. 

14. I believe, my dear child, that you are mistaken. 

EXERCISE 201 
Classify the nouns and pronouns in these passages and 
give the construction of each. It will be necessary to 
analyze each sentence first. 

" Gareth hardly thought of the splendor of the palace. As he 
approached the arched doorway of the Assembly Hall, he thought 
that at last he should see the good King Arthur. Before he 
entered he heard the voice of the King, for Arthur was giving 
judgment to his people this day. 

** The King sat on a throne of gold and ivory and ebony. On its 
arms and back were carved great dragons. Arthur wore a gold 
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crown, which was not brighter than his hair and beard. His blue 
eyes were as calm and clear as the blue sky in the summer time. 
A group of trusty Knights stood on each side of the throne. The 
tallest of these, who had a worn, brown face, and piercing dark 
eyes, was the famous Knight, Sir Lancelot. 

** As Gareth entered, a widow came forward and cried to Arthur : 

" * Oh King, your father, King Arthur, took away a field from my 
husband, who is now dead. The King promised us gold, but he 
gave us no gold.' 

" Then Arthur said : — 
• "* Which would you rather have, [Which wish you more to 
have], the gold or the field?' 

" The woman wept, saying : — 

" * Oh King, my dead husband loved the field. Give it back to 
me.' 

" * You shall have your field,' said Arthur, * and I will give you 
gold too.' " 1 

TOPICS FOR ORAL COMPOSITION 

Talk for two minutes about some well-known American 
leader of recent times. Give a brief biography, or tell some 
one incident in greater detail. The following list may help 
you to choose a subject. Do not tell the name, and see if 
the class can guess it. Bring a picture of the subject of 
your talk if you can. You might make a chart or an album 
of pictures of great Americans. 

Abraham Lincoln Samuel Finley Morse 

Eobert E. Lee Frances Willard 

Samuel Gridley Howe C. H. McCormick 

Julia Ward Howe Woodrow Wilson 

Thomas Edison Jane Addams 

Susan B. Anthony Alexander Graham Bell 

Luther Burbank Col. G. W. Goethals 

Lucy Stone Ben Lindsey 

1 Published by permlBsion of Band McNaUy and Company. 



CHAPTER XXIII 
INFLECTION OF NOUNS AND PRONOUNS 

155. Inflection. — You learned in § 62 that verbs 
have different forms, — that write^ wrote, writes, writir^j, 
and written are not really different words, but differ<3nt 
forms of the verb write. Other words besides verbs 
have different forms. Boy^ hoys^ hoy^s and boys' are 
different forms of the noun boy. Bright, brighter^ and 
brightest are forms of the adjective bright 

Hundreds of years ago it occurred to some one that 
changing the form of a word is like bending it into a 
new shape. Now to bend is to inflect; and so he called 
such a change an inflection^ and it has ever since been 
so called. 

The next exercises show that nouns and pronouns are 
inflected for several purposes. 

EXERCISE 202. DEVELOPMENT 

girly man, hat, ox, sheep, flock, goose, table, potato, deer, 
tooth, wife. 

How many individuals does each noun name ? Make a 
list of the forms of these words that are used to represent 
more than one. How many words do you find that have 
but one form to denote either one or more than one ? 

EXERCISE 203. DEVELOPMENT 

he, she, it, who, I, this, you, whidi, that, other. 

Which of these are personal pronouns ? Which may be 
used as either conjunctive or interrogative pronouns ? 

208 
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Which may be used as conjunctive or adjective pronouns? 
Which may be used as adjective pronouns only ? 

Use these pronouns in sentences, letting each pronoun 
represent but one. Change the sentences, making the pro- 
noun represent more than one. In how many cases did you 
have to change the form of the pronoun ? 

156. Number Forms of Nouns and Pronouns. — Most 
nouns and pronouns are inflected to show whether they 
represent one or more than one. The form that repre- 
sents one is called the singular form. The form that 
represents more than one is called the plural form. 
Some, as sheep, who, you, which, and the conjunctive 
pronoun that, are not inflected for that purpose. That 
is, these words have but one form to represent either 
one or more than one. 

157. Singular and Plural Forms Alike. — Some of the 
most common of the nouns that have their singular and 
plural forms alike are deer, sheep, trout, salmon, brace, 
yoke, pair, head (pi cattle), heathen. 

The nouns mile and year must not be confused with 
this group of words. They have both singular and 
plural forms. We may say two pair of oxen and five 
head of catUe, but we must say two miles from here and 
three years ago, instead of two mile from here and three 
year ago. 

EXERCISE 204 

Use in sentences^ first the singular, and then the plural 
form ^ of the nouns studied in Exercise 202. 

Write sentences in which you use the plurals of mile and 
year. 

1 Boles for the formation of the plurals of nouns are ^ven In Ap- 
pendix L 
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158. Rule — A pronoun should agree in number with the 
noun or pronoun to which it refers. A few special cases need 
explanation. 

1. A pronoun referring to a collective noun should 
be singular if the group named by the noun is thought 
of as a whole. It should be plural if the individuals in 
the group are thought of separately. 

Examples : The flock has lost its leader. One by one the 
flock followed their leader over the precipice. 

2. JSach^ every^ either^ and neither used as pronouns 
are singular. Used as adjectives they show that the 
noun or pronoun to which they are joined is singular. 

Examples: Each took his hat. Each boy took his hat. 
Every man did his duty. Each desk had its assortment of 
books. Neither of the girls hurt herself seriously. Every 
child had its own work. 

EXERCISE 205. COMPOSITION 

Fill the blanks in the following sentences with correct 
pronoun forms. What must you decide before you can tell 
what form to use ? 

1. The jury gave decision last night. 

2. The jury went to homes last night. 

3. The class soon forgot disagreement. 

4. The class has chosen colors. 

5. Each girl was in place. 

6. Let all find rulers. 

7. Let every boy take out ruler. 

8. The crowd ran here and there and made anger known. 

9. The army was so near that we could see campfire. 

10. Each of the soldiers had rations. 

11 . Neither of the boys found mittens. 

12. The swarm had left hive. 
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13. The swarm had settled on my head and I could feel 

wings whirring. 

14. Had either prisoner made escape? 

15. England expects every man to do duty. 

16. Mary and Alice brought kodaks. 

17. Mary or Alice (only one of them) will bring kodak. 

18. The committee finished work early. 

19. Each girl did best. 

20. All the girls did — best. 

21. Let all the girls take cards from desks. 

22. Neither of the girls will help mother. 

EXERCISE 206. DEVELOPMENT 
liorif cock, boy, baron, clerk, lad, czar, teacher, prince, 
gander, ram, host, sultan, child, son, master, writer. 

Each of these nouDs may name a male. What names are 
used to represent corresponding females ? In which cases 
do you think different forms of the same word are used to 
denote male and female ? In which cases is the same form 
used? In which cases are entirely different words used? 

159. Inflection of Nouns to showSex. — (1) Some nouns 
are inflected to show sex: lion^ lioness; hero^ heroine; 
baron^ baroness; lad^ lass; czar, czarina; goose, gander; 
prince, princess; host, hostess; sultan, sultana; poet, 
poetess; master, mistress. 

(2) Difference of sex is often shown by using entirely 
different words ; thus: boy, girl; king, queen; ram, ewe; 
son, daughter. (3) Sometimes the same form of a word 
is used to represent either a male or a female : clerk, 
teacher, vmter, 

160. Inflection of Pronouns to show Sex. — Only two 
English pronouns have any inflection to show differences 
in sex. They are he and who. 
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(1) The pronoun lie has the form she which denotes 
a female, and the form it which stands for an object 
without sex. This last form was once spelled hit 

(2) The pronoun wJio is used to represent either male 
or female ; but it has a form, wJiat^ which represents an 
object without sex. 

161. Gender. — Nouns and pronouns that denote ob- 
jects of the male sex are said to be of the masculine 
gender, and those that denote objects of the female sex 
are said to be of the feminine gender. Nouns and pro- 
nouns that denote objects without sex are said to be of 
neuter gender. 

Notice that sex has to do with objects^ and gender with 
the words that represent the objects. 

162. Rule for the Use of Gender Forms of Pronouns. — 
A pronoun should agree in gender, as well as in number, with the 
noun or pronoun to which it refers. 

We have no singular pronoun to represent either male or 
female. When such a pronoun is needed, it is the custom 
to use a masculine form ; thus, — 

Every person did his duty. Each pupil must be in his place, 

EXERCISE 207. COMPOSITION 

Fill blanks with correct pronoun forms. Give the num- 
ber and gender of each pronoun used. 

1. One of the girls lost book. 

2. One of the boys lost book. 

3. Each of the pupils brought book to class. 

4. Not one of the flowers has lost freshness. 

5. Every king should remember duties as well as 

privileges. 

6. Every sunflower turned face to the sun. 
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7. Every mother was sure baby was the prettiest 

8. Any one can do this if will try. 

9. Every man in the crowd shouted at the top of voice. 

10. The conductor told each person what car should take. 

11. Each person should do what seems right to . 

EXERCISE 208. DEVELOPMENT 

Write sentences in which you use a singular form of the 
noun boy as (1) subject, (2) object, (3) possessive modifier, 
(4) predicate attribute, and (6) object of a preposition. 

Write sentences in which you use a plural form of the 
same noun in the same constructions. 

Change the forms of the noun boy in the sentences you 
have written to forms of the pronoun he. 

How many singular forms of the noun did you use? 
How many plural forms ? In what constructions did you 
use the same form ? How many singular forms of the pro- 
noun did you use ? In what constructions did you use the 
same form ? How many plural forms ? In what construc- 
tions did you use the same form ? 

Write sentences in which you use singular forms of the 
interrogative pronoun who as subject, object, possessive 
modifier, predicate attribute, and object of a preposition. 
How many different forms did you use ? In what construc- 
tions did you use the same form? 

Write sentences in which you use plural forms of the 
same pronoun in the same constructions. How do the 
singular and plural forms compare ? 

163. Case. — Some pronouns have three forms in 
each number to denote diflferences in construction. 
They are therefore said to have three cases. The three 
forms are called the nominative case^ the possessive case^ 
and the objective ease. Nouns have but two forms to 
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show difference in construction ; but for the sake of 
uniformity nouns also are said to have three cases. 
Thus the nominative and objective forms of nouns are 
alike. When a noun is used in a construction that re- 
quires the nominative form of a pronoun, it is said to 
be in the nominative case. When it is used in a con- 
struction that requires the objective form of a pronoun, 
it is said to be in the objective case. 

164. The Nomlnatiye Case is the form that should be 
used in these constructions : 

(1) Subject of a verb or verb phrase. 

(2) Predicate attribute. 

(8) Appositive of a noun or pronoun in a nomina- 
tive construction. 

(4) Nominative of address. 

165. The Possessiye Case is the form that is used to 
show possession. This form is used also to show other 
things besides possession (§ 107). 

166. The Objective Case is the form that should be 
used in these constructions : 

(1) Object of verb, verbal, or verb phrases. 

(2) Predicate attribute of object. (A rare use of 
pronouns.) 

(3) Appositive of a noun or pronoun in an objective 
construction. 

(4) Adverbial adjunct. (This includes indirect ob- 
ject.) 

(5) Object of preposition. 

(6) Subject of infinitive. (To be studied later.) 
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167. Corresponding Nominatiye and Objectiye Forms 
of Pronouns. — In the English language there are seven 
pairs of pronouns that are alike except that one should 
be used in nominative constructions and the other in 
objective. Seven pairs are not many ; but we use most 
of these fourteen little words so often that there are 
many opportunities for error, and the misuse of them is 
one of the commonest mistakes of speech. 

Learn these forms : 

Nom. Ohj, Norn. ' Ohj. 

1. I me 4. he him 

2. we us 5. she her 

3. thou thee 6. they them 

7. who whom 

EXERCISE 209. COMPOSITION 

Fill the blanks in these sentences, choosing between cor- 
responding nominative and objective forms. Give reason 
for each choice. Bememher that you can/iot tell by the sound. 
The only way to be sure you use the correct form is to 
analyze the sentence and decide upon the construction of 
the pronoun to be supplied. 

1. Mary and walked to town. 

2. She said that she could cot forget Mary and . 

8. She spoke to John and . 

4. Who spoke? .i 

5. She said that it was . 

6. boys are going to the circus. 

7. Father will take boys. 

8. He is a better reader than .^ 

^ In all hicomplete answers to questions, use the form that is required 
in a complete answer modeled on the form of the question; thus, Who 
spoke ? /. (I spoke.) Whom did you speak to f Her. (I spoke to her.) 

3 Complete the cla^use, — than lama good reader. 
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9. We shall see who is the faster nmner, you or . 

10. She told a story. 

11. You are as good a reader as A 

12. There is a misunderstanding between you and . 

13. What were you and doing ? 

14. do you think that it is? 

16. did you see while you were in town ? 

16. and her sister visited us. 

17. All except went. 

18. All but* — ^went. 

19. If any one is mistaken, it is not . 

20. Boys like are not respected. 

21. It may have been . 

22. did she say was the winner? 

23. Who was there? Only . 

24. Boys like succeed. 

25. The president shook hands with all, among the rest. 

26. She is older than . 

27. She spoke to all but and . 

28. She talks like . 

29. She is as old as . 

80. I know it is. 

31. She gave Mary and some apples. 

32. did she invite ? girls. 

33. are going? girls. 

34. does she talk like ? 

35. She said that you and might go» 

36. did you see down town ? 

37. I believe that it was . 

38. She invited Mary and . 

39. Sarah and are going soon. 

40. Give it to John and . 

41. She gave apples to all but . 

42. shall I give this to ? Alice and . 

43. I speak of Washington, we all revere. 

44. did she say broke the dish ? 

1 Complete the clause. 

* But when used with the meaning of eze^t is a preposition. 
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45. I do not know you mean. 

46. O to whom all creatures bow, 

How mighty is thy name. 

47. Carrie can throw farther than Ruth or . 

48. I did not hear you said was coming. 

49. is the girl I met with you ? 

EXERCISE 210 

Fill blanks in these passages with correct case forms of 
pronouns. 

1. Tom says that he can play better than ; but my brother 

can beat him at most points, and there is very little difference be- 
tween my brother and . The boys from Pikesville we 

played with yesterday couldn't even score against ; but the 

Lundy team play next week are heavier than and 

they expect that will win. We shall make as good a fight as 

anyway ; and the fact that it was who didn't play fair 

last year will add to our energy. 

2. Rebecca is the best girl I have ever knov^ • Between 

you and she is almost too good ; she makes the rest of 

girls ashamed. It is to the little ones run if they are in 

trouble and she never loses patience with . girls wanted 

her to go to town with Saturday. I do not know we 

should rather have than , for she is full of fun. I should have 

gone in a minute if I had been ; but she said no one was at 

home but and her mother ; and she couldn't leave. 

168. Rules for forming the Possessive of Nouns. 

(1) Singular nouns, and plural nouns not ending in St make the 
possessive form by the addition of the apostrophe and s; thus, 
^'s, man's, men's, 

(2) Plural nouns ending in s make the possessive form by the 
addition of the apostrophe only ; thus, dogs' y boys'. 

Exception. Usage differs in regard to the possessive 
form of singular nouns ending in 8, shj soft ch, x, and z. 
Some careful writers add the apostrophe only to such words 
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if they contain more than one syllable; thus, goodnes^ 
sake, Socrates^ wisdom. But the tendency seems to be to 
pronounce and write the s unless doing so makes a word 
very difficult to pronounce. An extra syllable may be made 
if necessary. The possessive of proper names of one syl- 
lable should always have both the apostrophe and s; thus, 
Robert Bums^s poems, Keats^s life, James's hat. 

169. Compound Nouns and expressions used like com- 
pound nouns form the possessive by adding the posses- 
sive sign to the last word of the compound ; thus, 
father-in-law's hoitse^ school-master' 8 meeting^ King of 
England's crown, Miss Smith's book. This rule applies 
to an expression consisting of a noun and an appositive 
modifier ; thus, Mg cousin Mary's house. The expres- 
sions som£ one else, everybody else, etc., are generally 
treated as compound words ; thus, some one else's book. 

EXERCISE 211 
Change the prepositional phrases to possessive modifiers. 

1. The boat of the boy. 

2. The boat of the boys. 

3. The patience of the woman. 

4. The patience of the women. 

5. The skill of the players. 

6. The rights of the prince. 

7. The beauty of the princess. 

8. The booty of the thieves. 

9. The horns of the oxen. 

10. The party of Miss Brown. 

11. The party of the Miss Browns. 

12. The conquests of William the Conqueror. 

13. The association of teachers. 

14. The store of Mr. Jones. 

15. The illness of my brother Henry. 

16. The opinion of no one else. 
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170. Joint and Separate Ownership. — If two or more 
nouns denote joint ownership, the possessive sign is 
used with the last one only; thus, Bead and White's 
stare (one store), Mason and Dixon's line. 

If two or more nouns denote separate ownership, the 
possessive sign is added to each; thus, E2emnCs and 
Wilcox's stores (two stores), John^s and Henry's gloves^ 
Mary's and Alice's dispositions. 

EXERCISE 212 

Change the prepositional phrases to possessive modifiers. 

1. The poems of Longfellow and Holmes. 

2. The mother of Blanche and Anna. 

3. The mills of Washburn and Pillsbury (separate ownership). 

4. The mills of Washburn and Pillsbury (joint ownership). 

5. The administrations of Lincoln and Grant. 

6. The compositions of Mary and Alice. 

7. The party of Mary and Alice. 

8. The farms of Mr. Brown and Mr. Jones. • 

9. The offices of Brown, Reed, and Company. 

171. Declension is a regular arrangement of the 
forms of a noun or a pronoun. You have learned about 
the dififerent forms. It will be an easy matter to ar- 
range them. 

EXERCISE 213 

The following list of pronoun forms includes all the 
forms of the three personal pronouns. Divide these forms 
into three groups, putting the forms of the pronoun of the 
first person into one, those of the pronoun of the second 
person into atiother, and those of the pronoun of the third 
person into another. 

me, he, /, those, thou, her, us, she, you, its, they, their, my, 
hers, ours, him, ye, theirs, thee, we, yours, them, our, his, thine, 
it, mine, your. 
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EXERCISE 214. DEVELOPMENT 

he, they, her, she, Us, their, hers, him, theirs, them, his, U. 

What pronoun are these words forms of ? 

Divide the list into singular and plural forms. 

Divide the singular forms into masculine and feminine and 
neuter forms. Can you divide the plural forms in this way ? 

Divide the singular forms into nominative, possessive/ 
and objective forms. Classify each plural form as nomina- 
tive, possessive,^ or objective. 

172. Declension of the Personal Pronoun of the Third 
Person. 







SIKGULAR 




PLURAL 




Maw. 


Fern. 


Neuter 


All genders 


Norn. 


he 


she 


it 


they 


Poss. 


his 


her, hers 


its 


their, theirs 


Ohj, 


him 


her 


it 


them 



EXERICSE 215. DEVELOPMENT 
/, US, my, we, our, mine, me, ours. 
What pronoun are these words forms of ? 
Divide the list into singular and plural forms. 
Of what gender is each form? (Either masculine or 
feminine.) 

In what case is each singular form ? Each plural form ? 

173. Declension of the Personal Pronouns of the First 
Person. 

Masculine and Femininb 
8inqulab plural 

Nom. I we 

Poss. my, mine our, ours 

Ohj, me us 

1 Notice that the apostrophe is not used in making the possessive form 
of pronouns. 
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EXERCISE 216. DEVELOPMENT 

you, thouy thy, yours, thee, thine, your, ye. 

What pronoun are these words forms of ? 

Divide them into singular and plural forms. Which 
forms belong to both groups ? ♦ 

Which are used in common speech and which are ancient 
or poetic ? 

Classify each form as nominative, possessive, or objective, 
if you can. 

174. Declension of the Personal Pronoun of the Second 
Person. 

Common Ancient and Poetic 

SINQULAB AND FLURAL SINOULAB PLURAL 



Nom, 


you 




thou 




ye 




Poas, 


your, yours 


thy, thine 




your, 


yours 


Ohj. 


you 




thee 




you 




175. 


Declension of the 


Conjunctive and Interrogative 


Pronoun Who. 
















SINGULAR AND PLURAL 












Masc, arid Fern, 


Neuter 








Nom." 


who 




what 








P088. 


whose . 












Ohj. 


whom 




what 







176. The Conjunctive Pronouns That and Which have 
but one form each. They sometimes borrow the posses- 
sive of who. 

177. The Adjective Pronouns That and This have the 
plural forms these and those. 

EXERCISE 217 
Give the following forms of personal pronouns : (1) first 
person^ singular, nominative ; (2) third person, plural, objec- 
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tive; (3) third person, singular, masculine, possessive; 
(4) second person, singular, objective; (5) second person, 
plural, nominative; (6) second person, singular or plural, 
possessive; (7) third person, plural, nominative. Call on 
your classmates for ojher forms, being sure that you know 
the form for which you call. 

EXERCISE 218 
Write the declension of the nouns given below. 

Models 
sinoulab plural 

Norn, and Obj, table tables 

Poss, table's tables* 

Nom, and Obj. child children 

Poss. child's children's 

chair, woman, dish, valley, ally, potato, chief, tree, wife, pic- 
ture, goose, ox, girl, piano, topaz, army, 

178. Letter Writing. — For a number of years you 
have been writing letters both at home and at school. 
You have talked about business and friendly letters and 
you have learned proper forms for heading, address, 
salutation, and complimentary ending. You know that 
a business letter should make entirely clear every fact 
that the person addressed needs to know in order that 
he may do his part of the business promptly and cor- 
rectly, and that it should be courteous and correct. 
You know also what sort of letter you like to receive 
from a friend. You want such a letter to show that 
the writer is truly sincere and friendly, that he is think- 
ing of the real you and your tastes and interests as he 
writes, and that he is giving you a piece of himself. 
And you feel complimented if he takes pains to tell in 
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an interesting way the little everyday aflfairs that you 
want to know about and to make his letter correct in 
form as well as entertaining. 

But perhaps you have forgotten some of the facts you 
have learned or have become lazy and careless about 
your writing. At any rate, now is a good time to see 
just how good letters you can write. It is better to 
write real letters than mere exercises. Perhaps the 
following suggestions will help you to think of letters 
that you ought to write. 

Remember that conversation^ interesting details^ and 
vivid words help to make friendly letters pleasing. 

TOPICS FOR LETTERS 

1. A letter to a friend of your own age, to an older sister 
or brother, or to one of your grandparents, telling about your 
school, the county fair or fall festival, a recent football 
game, a visit to some place of interest iu the neighborhood, 
your plans for Thanksgiving or Christmas, or what you did 
on a recent holiday. Think what will interest the special 
person to whom you write. 

2. A note inviting some person to talk to your class about 
some topic you have been studying in geography, agriculture, 
history, nature study, or physiology. 

3. A note to the proper person asking permission for your 
class to visit some factory, nursery, farm, mine, or mill. 

4. A note to the superintendent of your school asking 
for new books for the library, apparatus for some course 
you are taking, or for new ciurtains or some other convenience 
for the schoolroom. 

5. A note to the superintendent, telling just why you 
think some of his tests were not quite fair, or a note inviting 
him to visit one of your classes. 
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6. An order for some material for a Christmas gift. 

7. An order for a year's subscription to a magazine or 
for a book. 

179. Formal Invitations and Replies. — Invitations to 
formal dinners, luncheons, and other entertainments 
are sometimes written in the third person. Replies to 
such invitations should correspond to them in form. 
Invitations in the third person are less common than 
formerly ; but since they are sometimes used, it is well 
to recognize them, and to know the proper form of 
reply. Invitations on the part of an organization, such 
as a class or a club, are written in the third person. 

Notice in the following illustrations that neither /, 
we^ you^ nor yawr is used. 

Mrs. George White requests the pleasure of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lloyd's company at luncheon on Friday, October twelfth, 
at one o'clock, to meet Miss Sanford. 

105 Third Street, 
Tuesday, October ninth. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd accept with pleasure Mrs. White's 
kind invitation to luncheon on Friday, October twelfth, at 
one o'clock. 
Wednesday, October tenth. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd regret that illness in the family 
prevents* their accepting Mrs. White's kind invitation to 
luncheon on Friday, October twelfth. 
Wednesday, October tenth. 

1 Notice that though the luncheon is in the future^ the declination is 
present. The mistake of using the future phrase will prevent is sometimes 
made. 
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180. Informal Social Notes. — Informal invitations 
and replies written in the first and second person are 
now generally used. These notes should be friendly 
and informal in their wording, but they should be neat 
and in good form. 

In the following illustrations of informal notes, give 
the person of each pronoun. 

Deab Alice: — 

Can you and your friend, Miss Allen, take luncheon with 
us Friday at half past one, and go for a drive in the after- 
noon? I want to see as much as I can of Miss Allen during 
her short visit. 

Your loving friend, 

Mabel White. 
Tuesday, June twelfth, 
120 Oak Street. 

720 NoBTH St., 
Fabibault, Minn., 
October 6, 1914. 
Deab William: — 

When your baseball team comes to play oiirs next Fri- 
day, won't you come with them and stay with me until the 
next night ? We will watch the game together, and you can 
get acquainted with the Faribault boys and girls. Then 
Saturday you can look over our fine new high school build- 
ing in the morning, and in the afternoon we will have an 
automobile ride around town. 

Kow do come. Mother is just as anxious to have you as 
I am. 

Sincerely your friend, 

John H. Wood. 
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EXERCISE 219. COMPOSITION 

I. Write and address : 

(1) A formal invitation to a luncheon, a dinner, or a class 
entertainment. The last invitation should be in behalf of 
your class. 

(2) A note accepting the invitation. 

(3) A note declining the invitation. 

II. Write and address : 

(1) An informal invitation. 

(2) A note of acceptance. 

(3) A note declining the invitation. 



CHAPTER XXIV 
ADJECTIVES: CLASSES, INFLECTION 

EXERCISE 220 

Review the uses of adjectives (§ 103), 
Give the construction of the adjectives in the following 
B^itences : 

1. The bags are heavy. 

2. Alfalfa made Kansas prosperous. 

8. They had money enough and all seemed well. 

4. Then good Saint Peter grew angry, 
. For he was hungry and faint, 
And surely such a woman 

Was enough to provoke a saint 

5. She teaches a large Sunday-school class. 

6. A lovely garden full of flowers lay before her. 

7. Jo's cheeks turned scarlet when the merry crowd laughed 
at her blunder. 

8. The tree is near the house. 

9. The fright drove the man mad. 

10. Your eyes are like the diamond bright. 

11. The farmer who harvests only the ears of his com crop 
wastes a by-prodace worth many dollars. 

EXERCISE 221. REVIEW 

What is a limiting adjective clause (§ 118) ? A purely 
descriptive adjective clause (§ 119) ? Write three sentences 
to illustrate each. What must a limiting adjective be? 
A purely descriptive adjective ? 

227 
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EXERCISE 222 

Put the adjectiyes used as direct adjuncts into two groups, 
limiting and purely descriptive adjectives. 

1. His youngest sister is in Chicago. 

2. His brave father went to the war. 
8. Truthful boys are respected. 

4. The baby clapped her little hands in glee. 

5. This book is mine. 

6. Bring me two books. 

7. BriDg me the red book. 

8. The white snow was falling in large flakes. 

9. The old soldier took dowD his trusty sword. 

Under what circumstances would old be limiting ? Under 
what circumstances would trusty? Are these words more 
likely to have been used as limiting or as purely descriptive 
adjectives ? 

181. Articles. — The adjectives tJie and a or an are 
called articles. The is called the definite article. 
^ or an is called the indefinite article. An is used be- 
fore a vowel sound and a before a consonant sound. 

182. Rule. — Donotuseaandanafter 5oif of and kind of. 

Say, / like this kind of hook and WhcU sort of man ishef 

instead of ^ / like this kind of a book and What sort of a man is 

hef 

EXERCISE 223 

If it seems wrong to omit the article, read these sentences 
to yourself until they sound right. 

1. What kind of noun is this ? 

2. What sort of apple shall I bring you ? 

3. She told me what kind of book to get. 

4. What kind of house do you like ? 

5. It was a sort of cottage. 

Write five sentences using kind ofov sort of in each. 
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183. Inflection to Show Number. — The adjectives 
this and that have the plural forms these and those. 
They are the only English adjectives that have two 
number forms. 

184. Rule. — Do not use the plural forms these and those as 
adjuncts of singular nouns. 

These plural forms are often incorrectly used with kind 
and sort. Say that kind of men, not those kind ofmen^ unless 
you wish to speak of more than one kind. 

EXERCISE 224 
Eead these sentences to yourself until they seem familiar. 

1. I do not understand that kind of persons. 

2. This kind of apples keep well. 

3. These two kinds of plums do well in this state. 

4. That kind of men have many friends. 

5. I never saw that kind of flower before. 

6. This kind of peaches ripen early. 

7. That kind of insects do great injury to corn. 

8. Did you ever see this kind of beetle before ? 

9. Those kinds of apples are not hardy here. 

EXERCISE 225. COMPOSITION 

Write sentences in which you use this kind o/, this sort of, 
that kind of, that sort of, these kinds of, and those sorts of . 

185. Inflection to Show Degree. — Many adjectives 
are inflected to show degree ; thus, large, larger, largest. 
The three forms are called respectively the positive, the 
comparative, and the superlative degree. 

The Positive Degree, or the common form, does not 
express comparison : This is a large apple. 
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The Comparative Degree is used in comparing two 
things. It shows that the thing described possesses a 
greater degree of the attribute than some other thing. 
It ends regularly in er. It is often followed by a clause 
that is joined to it by the word than. 

ThiB apple is larger than that (is large). 
She has an older sister than Mary (is old). 
This is the larger of the two apples. 

The Superlative Degree is used in comparing more 
than two things. It shows that the thing described 
possesses a greater degree of the attribute than any of 
those with which it is compared. It ends in est. 

This is the largest apple in tJ^ basket. 
This is the largest of the four apples. 

Some careful speakers use the superlative form in 
speaking of only two things. The superlative form 
first is often so used. But with most adjectives it is 
better to use the comparative form in comparing two 
things. 

186. Substltttte for Inflection. — Degree is sometimes 
expressed by the use of more and most^ instead of by the 
suffixes er and est. This is the usual method with ad- 
jectives of two. or more syllables. The method to be 
used, however, depends upon the sound ; it is largely 
a matter of taste. 

187. To Compare an Adjective is to express three 
degrees of the attribute that it represents. Adjectives 
are compared regularly either by the use of the suffixes 
er and est or by the use of the adverbs more and most. 
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188. Irregular Comparison. — Some adjectives are 
compared irregularly. The comparison of the more 
common of these is given below. Their forms should 
be learned. 



POSITIVB 


GOMPARATIVB 


SuPBBLATiy 


bad 
evil 




worse 


worst 


ill 








many] 
much/ 


more 


most 


far 


farther 


farthest 


( ) 


former 


first 


good 
well/ 


better 


best 


late 


later 
latter 


latest 


last 


little (quantity) 


less 


least 


near 


nearer 


nearest 
next 


Ai/1 


older 
. elder 


. oldest 


Otul 




eldest 



EXERCISE 226 

Tell what adjectives each word is a form of, and which 
form of the adjective it is. Give the full comparison of 
each adjective that can be compared. Use in each case the 
method of comparison that seems the better to you. 

brightest, intelligent, much, older, sufficient, happy, earnest, 
best, farther, high, tjoorst, generous, different, fauUless, leaM, 
Uttle, inaudil>le, oidest, evU. 
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EXERCISE 227. COMPOSITION 

Compare two things in several particulars ; for example, 
compare an apple and an orange, two ears of corn, two 
books, two studies, a squirrel and a rabbit, two homes, two 
trees, two kinds of chickens, two breeds of dogs or cattle. 

189. Figurative Language. — You have been told re- 
peatedly that one of the most important habits for you 
to gain in your study of language, is that of saying just 
what you mean. You will perhaps be surprised to be 
told now that the best writers often say something 
that, if we take the words in their ordinary meaning, 
is very different from what the authors really mean. 
You may be still more surprised to know that they do 
this intentionally, and that by so doing they express 
their real thoughts more beautifully or more strikingly 
than if they had used words in their usual sense. 

A turning of words from their common every-day 
meaning for the Bake of making a thought more striking is 
called figurative language^ or a figure of speech. When 
words are used in their ordinary sense, language is said 
to be literal. 

You have often read, heard, and even yourself used figur- 
ative language without thinking of it as being in any way 
peculiar. • Notice a few illustrations of figures of speech. 

Leigh Hunt in one of his poems says that the presence of 
an angel within the moonlight in Abou Ben Adhem's cell 
made the room like a lily in bloom. Now a room surely 
is not in most respects like a lily, still the poet's words give 
us the beautiful picture that he wished to convey. 

Emerson in his Concord Hymn says : 

" Here once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world." 
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Of course the shot wasn't really "heard round the 
world " ; but we are more impressed by the author's thought 
than if he had said in plain matter-of-fact fashion that the 
influence of the shot was felt throughout the world. 

Whittier in his poem, The Barefoot Boy, calls shoes, 
"prison cells of pride''; and Holmes in The Chambered 
Nautilus calls the shell of the nautilus a " ship of pearl." 

You have heard a quiet child called a mouse ; a stubborn 
man, a bulldog ; a cheerful person, a ray of sunshine. You 
have heard a flower garden described as gay, and the wind 
as mournful. 

Mrs. Hemans in The Voice of Spring makes spring talk as 
if it were a person : 

" I come ! I come ! Ye have called me long. 
I come o'er the mountains with light and song ! " 

Longfellow addresses a river as if it were a person : 
" Thou hast taught me, silent Eiver ! 
Many a lesson, deep and long." 

All these are examples of figurative language. Two 
of the more common kinds of figures of speech are called 
the iimile and the metaphor. 

190. A Simile is a figure of speech in which things 
that are in most respects unlike are said to be alike. 
The comparison is made definitely by the use of KAe, or 
a«, or %o; thus: 

" Like a merry guest's farewell, the day in brightness passed." 
" How far that little candle throws its beams ; 

So shines a good deed in a naughty world." 

You must not think that a simile is used whenever two 
things are said to be alike. When a person says that one 
apple is like another, he has used plain, or literal, language, 
for the two apples are in most respects alike. 
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191. A Metaphor is a figure of speech in which one 
thing is spoken of as if it were another. The two things 
are alike in some respects but different in most partic- 
ulars. A metaphor is an assumed simile, like or as 
never being used to express the similarity. 

When Lowell says : 

'^ There's never a leaf nor a blade too mean 
To be some happy creature's palace.'' 

he calls leaves and blades of grass palaces, and so uses 
a metaphor. 

When you say that a person who is cross or rude is a 
bear, you have used a metaphor ; when you say he is like 
a bear when things go wrong, you have used a simile. 

192. Personification. — The kind of metaphor in which 
lower animals or inanimate things are spoken of as if 
they were persons is called personification. 

Longfellow's poem, To the River Charles^ The Voice of 
Spring by Mrs. Hemans, and Van Dyke's The Rvhy Crowned 
Kinglet, are examples of continued personification. 

EXERCISE 228 
Explain the figurative language found in these sentences. 

1. The little bird sits at his door in the sun 
Atilt like a blossom among the leaves. 

2. I watched the engineer oil and stroke the sinews of his 
monster. 

3. Well knows the fair and friendly moon 
The band that Marion leads. 

4. He is surely a live wire. 

5. Thy waves of blue 

From celestial seas above thee 
Take their own celestial bine. 
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6. The clouds are at play in the azure space, 

And their shadows at play on the bright green vale. 

7. The station shook with the iron coughing of engines. 

8. Winter g^veth the fields and the trees, so old, 
Their beards of icicles and snow. 

9. The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast. 

10. With sharp blue eyes, each like a piiL 

11. But Robin's here, in coat of brown. 

12. Like an army defeated 
The snow has retreated. 

18. The robin is plastering his house hard by. 
14. As one lamp lighteth another nor grows less. 
So nobleness enkindleth nobleness. 



EXERCISE 229 

Bead the following lines from the prelude to Longfellow's 
Evangeline. Learn what you can about Druids and harpers. 
Look up any words that you do not know the meaning of. 
Then study the lines again part by part, and find in them 
these examples of figures of speech : (1) five similes, (2) two 
personifications, (3) several nouns and adjectives that are 
used figuratively. Find also several adjectives that are 
used literally. 

This is the forest primeval. The murmuring pines and the hem- 
locks. 

Bearded with moss, and in garments green, indistinct in the 
twilight, 

Stand like Druids of eld, with voices sad and prophetic. 

Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that rest on their bosoms. 

Loud from its rocky caverns, the deep-voiced neighboring ocean 

Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers the wail of the forest. 

This is the forest primeval; but where are the hearts that 
beneath it 

Leaped like the roe, when he hears in the woodland the voice of 
the huntsman? 
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Where is the thatch-roofed village, the home of Acadian farmers, — 
Men whose lives glided on like rivers that water the woodlands, 
Darkened by shadows of earth, but reflecting an image of heaven ? 
Waste are those pleasant farms, and the farmers forever departed I 
Scattered like dust and leaves, when the mighty blasts of October 
Seize them, and whirl them aloft, and sprinkle them far o'er the 

ocean. 
Naught but tradition remains of the beautiful village of 6rand-Pr^. 

193. The Useof Figuratlye Language. — The occasional 
use of good and fresh figures of speech, if they seem to 
be introduced easily and naturally, adds to the beauty, 
force, and effectiveness of speech. 

But there are dangers connected with the use of figurative 
language. If a figure is worked out laboriously, it is seldom 
effective ; and those figures that we use almost unconsciously 
have generally been heard so often before that they have 
become stale and uninteresting. Then, too, if we do not 
think clearly, as well as quickly, we shall be in danger of 
using what are called ''mixed metaphors." The person 
who said that a public speaker " uttered a torrent of words 
that fanned the anger of the audience into a flame" mixed his 
metaphors. A torrent is a stream, and a stream cannot fan 
anything into a flame. The following words, supposed to 
have been uttered by an excited orator, are the stock illus- 
tration of this error : '' I smell a rat ! I see it brewing in 
the air I but, mark me, I will nip it in the bud I ' Point out 
the absurdities. 

Perhaps you remember Whittier s description of the speech 
of Abraham Davenport : 

" Wisely and well spake Abraham Davenport 
Straight to the question, with no figures of speech 
Save the ten Arab signs, yet not without 
The shrewd, dry humor natural to the man." 
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We may admire the beautiful writing of others, but we 
should certainly learn to stick to the point and to speak 
wisely, well, and naturally before we make any great effort 
to use figures of speech ourselves. 

EXERCISE 230. ORAL COMPOSITION 

Tell the story in some poem. The following list may help 
you to select one : 

1. TheGiftof Trite'mius, — Whittier. 

2. Rhoe'cus, — Lowell. 

3. The Vision of Sir Launf al, — Lowell. 

4. Her v6 Riel, — Browning. 

5. The Legend Beautiful, — Longfellow. 

6. The Normau Baron, — Longfellow. 

7. How the Old Horse Won the Bet, — Holmes. 

8. S5h rab and Rus turn, — Matthew Arnold. 

9. Little Giffen, — Francis Orrery Ticknor. 
10. Incident of the French Camp, — Browning. 

Tell the story as directly and naturally as you can. Let 
the class see if you use any figures of speech. 

EXERCISE 231. WRITTEN COMPOSITION 

1. Write a paragraph or two describing a person who, 
either in physical or moral characteristics, reminds you of a 
particular kind of tree ; for example, an oak, a silver birch, 
an elm, a white pine, a Scotch pine, or a poplar. 

2. Write a paragraph or two describing a person who in 
some respects resembles a particular kind of animal; for 
example, a Newfoundland dog, a sheep dog, a bulldog, a 
poodle, a wolf, an ox, a tiger^ a blue jay, a lion, a parrot, a 
humming bird, a robin. 

Perhaps, after you have written your description, you can 
write a simile expressing the comparison in a sentence. 
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TOPICS AND TOPIC SENTENCES FOR SHORT TALKS 

1. If you expect a horse to keep in good condition, you 
must give him painstaking and intelligent care. 

2. To-day the farmers' best horse is the gasoline tractor. 

3. The horse (pony) I should like to own. 

4. A dog and pony show I once saw. 

6. The types of horses represented in the neighborhood. 

6, Purposes for which I should like to see automobiles 
used instead of horses. 

7. Many a good horse has been spoiled by a yanking 
driver. 




A.J.Swanson. 



Monarch. 



CHAPTER XXV 
CLASSIFICATION OF VERBALS 

194. Double Nature of the Verbal. — As you have 
learned (§ 68), verbals are those forms of verbs that do 
not assert, but have some peculiarities of verbs. In 
their relation to the rest of the sentence, they are used 
exactly like the words you have just been studying, 
nouns and adjectives. Each verbal, therefore, resembles 
two parts of speech, — a verb and a noun, or a verb and 
an adjective. 

EXERCISE 232 

Analyze the sentences. Select the verbals not found in 
verb phrases. Of what verb is each a form? Decide 
whether each is used as an adjective or as a noun. When 
the root form is preceded by to, give the construction of the 
two words taken together. 

1. The boys hurrying down the street are going to a ball 
game. 

2. One day, in pursuing a deer, Robin was led into the Earl's 
park. 

8. He was an old man, loved by the poor and hated by the rich. 

4. Sir Guy's rival tried to take his life. 

5. Many birds, driven forward by the wind, were dashed 
against telegraph wires. 

6. She stopped making excuses. 

7. You need not do the errand until morning. 

8. Galloping up to the dragon, Sir Guy pierced him through 
and through. 

9. To work every day in the year is bad policy. 
10. Words spoken hastily are often regretted. 
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195. Classes of the Verbals. — There are three classes 
of verbals, — participles, gerunds, and infinitives. 

196. A Participle is a verbal used as an adjective and 
not having the root form of the verb (§ 65). 

Verbs have two participles, the present participle, 
ending in ing^ and the past participle, which generally 
ends in edy d^ f, en^ or n, but which sometimes has no 
suflSx. 

197. Uses of Participles. — Participles, like ordinary 
adjectives (§ 103), may be used (1) as direct adjuncts, 
(2) as predicate attributes (not of identity or classifi- 
cation), and (3) as predicate attributes of the object. 

As predicate attribute a participle may be a part of a 
verb phrase (She was running^^ or it may be a second 
predicate attribute (She came laughing^, 

EXERCISE 233 

Describe each participle. 

Model 

Clapping her hands for joy^ the child laughed loudly. 

The word clapping is a present participle. It is a form 
of the verb clap. As an adjective it is a direct adjunct of 
the noan chUd. 

1. The men, turning their backs upon the stream, plunged into 
the forest once more. 

2. The men were hurrying to and fro. 

3. He owns a house built a century ago. 

4. The policeman kept the crowd moving. 

5. The engineer sat on his seat, peering into the darkness ahead. 

6. The blast of the horn went echoing sweetly down the 
forest path. 

7. Drawing his bow with care, he sped the shaft. 
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8. The letter was written Monday. 

9. The ball, thrown with g^reat force, broke the window. 

10. 1 found a watch, dropped by some passer-by. 

11. The persons going by stopped on hearing the cry for help. 

198. Participle and Adjective Clauses. — Participles 
used as direct adjuncts are ofteu, if taken with their 
adjuncts, equivalent to adjective clauses ; and adjective 
clauses are often equivalent to participles with adjuncts. 

EXERCISE 234 
Change participles with their adjuncts to adjective clauses, 
and adjective clauses to phrases containing participles. 

1. Near the target was a seat bedecked with ribbons. 

2. We were ushered into a beautiful room, which was lighted 
by hundreds of candles. 

3. I had my own little sled, filled with hay and covered with 
reindeer skins. 

4. On a level spot in the center was a company of odd-looking 
personages playing at ninepins. 

5. Here stood a great oak tree with branches spreading broadly 
around. 

6. He climbed up into a hemlock which overhung a brook.' 

7. The emperor's palace, made entirely of the finesi^ porcelain, 
was the most magnificent in the whole world. 

8. The children, laughing heartily at their mother's surprise, 
asked her how she liked their gift. 

EXERCISE 235. DEVELOPMENT 

(1) Try to analyze the following sentence, which is taken 
from a school composition : 

Looking again at the pile of brushy it was burning hnifh^ly. 

You see that the word looking seems to be a participle 

expressing action, but the actor is not mentioned, and so 

there is no noun or pronoun for the participle to be added 

to. The writer should have said, Looking ajgain at the pile 
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of brusJif I saw thai U was bumitig brightly, or On looking 
again aJt the pile of brush, I saw that it voas burning brightly. 
The participle looking in the first sentence is added to the 
pronoun J. In the second sentence, the phrase on looking 
again at the pile of brush show^s the time of seeing and is 
added to the verb saw, 

A participle that is not clearly added to some noun or 
pronoun is often called a "dangling participle." Can you 
see why ? 

(2) Analyze the following sentence: Playing with her 
brother on the porch of her father's home, a stranger approached 
and threw a sack over the head of the girl. 

You see that the participle playing expresses an action of 
the girl, and so it with its adjuncts must be added to the 
noun girl. But from its position it seems to belong to the 
noun stranger. The sentence is not clear. Either of the 
following is correct : 

While the girl was playing with her brother on the porch of 
her father^ s home, a stranger approached and threw a sa4:k over 
her head 

A stranger approached and threw a sack over the head of 
the girl, who was playing with her brother on the porch of her 
father^s hS^e. 

Analyze each of these sentences and explain the changes 
that have been made in the original sentence. Do you 
think one of them is better than the other ? 

199. Rule. — Every participle should have a noun or pronoun 
to which it is clearly added. It should not <* dangle,'' and it should 
not seem to be added to a wrong word. 

EXERCISE 236 

Most of these sentences are taken from school composi- 
tions or newspapers. Analyze each as far as you can, ex- 
plain errors in construction, and rewrite in clear form. If 
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necessary, reword the sentence, using a noun or pronoun to 
which the loosely attached participle may be clearly added. 
Often you can make a sentence clear by changing a parti- 
ciple and its adjuncts to an adverbial phrase or clause. In 
some cases make two sentences of one. 

1. Working hard all day, the task was finished at sunset. 

2. Multiplying by seven and dividing by five, the result is 
twenty-five. 

3. His youth was spent on his father's farm, receiving his early 
education in the common schools of Troy. 

4. Riding along the lake boulevard at Duluth, many handsome 
houses were seen. 

6. Failing to comply with the order of the council, policemen 
were detailed to-day to arrest all car crews who did not obey it. 

6. Changing the clause, when the clock struck eighty to a phrase, 
the sentence becomes. He went at the stroke of eight, 

7. Seeing the fireman reappear with the child in his arms, a 
cry of joy went up from the crowd. 

8. Having finished the work, it was put carefully away. 

9. I heard a low rumbling of thunder listening intently. 

200. A Gerund is a verbal noun ending in ing. 

It is an accident that the present participle and the 
gerund are now spelled alike. Present participles once 
ended in end^ ind^ ende^ or inde ; while gerunds ended in 
unff. For example, the present participle of the verb 
learn was leomend^ while the gerund was leomung. The 
two sounded similar and so came to be pronounced and 
finally spelled alike. However, they are usually easily 
distinguished, since one is used as an adjective and the 
other as a noun. But when a verbal ending in ing is 
used as predicate attribute we must decide what kind 
of predicate attribute it is before we can tell whether it 
is a gerund or a participle. A gerund so used must 
express classification or identification (§ 18). 
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EXERCISE 237 

Describe participles and gerunds. Show that the gerunds 
can be used in five noun constructions. 

Models 

(1) Listening to the storm, Mary became nervous, I 
The verbal listening expresses an action of Mary. It is 

an adjunct of the noun Mary and is used as an adjective. 
It is a participle. 

(2) Listening to the storm made Mary nervous. 

The verbal listening is the subject of the sentence. It is 
used as a noun and is a gerund. 

1. Preparing the meal required but a short time. 

2. Looking keenly among the crowd of archers, the sheriff 
leaned forward. 

3. Charcoal burns without making smoke. 

4. His work is repairing fine jewelry. 

5. His work, repairing fine jewelry, requires skill. 

6. He is repairing the jewelry. 

7. Standing apart from the" childish throng. 
Little Hilda was silent and sad. 

8. We cannot look upon a great man without gaining some- 
thing from him. 

9. Taking daily exercise strengthens one. 

10. I remember reading the book long ago. 

11. He worked away, whistling cheerily. 

12. Her mistake was speaking so hastily. \ 

13. She was speaking to the child. 

14. She lives in a house painted green. 

15. He that is good at making excuses is seldom good at any- 
thing else. I 

16. They ceased firing the heavy guns. 

17. Their mistake, deceiving the poor child, made much trouble. 

18. Working the soil makes the top light and loose, and keeps 
the moisture in the ground. 
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EXERCISE 238 

In Exercise 72 find nine verbals having the root form 
(§ 65). Give the construction of each. These verbals are 
called infinitives. 

201. An Infinitive is the root form of a verb used as a 
verbal. It is generally used in some noun construction. 

202. The Word To and the Infinitive.— The infinitive 
is often preceded by to. But this word is not used 
alike in all cases where it precedes an infinitive. Usu- 
ally it is merely a mark or "sign" of the infinitive, 
having become attached to it by accident. But when 
the two words form an adjective or adverbial phrase^ the 
to is a true preposition and the infinitive is its object. 

In the sentence. He expected to succeed, expected is a tran- 
sitive verb. To succeed is its object, just as the noun success 
is the object in He expected success. No relation word is 
needed to connect the object to a verb, and here to is not a 
preposition. It has no use in the sentence except to serve 
as a mark or " sign " of the infinitive. But in the sentence, 
He worked to succeed, to succeed shows the purpose of work- 
ing and is an adverbial phrase added to the verb worked. 
To is a preposition, used like for in the sentence. He worked 
for success; and the infinitive succeed is the object of the 
preposition to, just as success is the subject of /or. 

EXERCISE 239 

Find four infinitives not preceded by to, five preceded by 
the preposition to, and six preceded by to used merely as a 
sign of the infinitive. Give the construction of each infini- 
tive. Make a list of its uses. 

1. To lie about the matter never entered my mind. 

2. The little birds soon learned to fly. 
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3. The troops were sent to defend the bridge. 

4. You need not finish the work. 

5. My business for the present was to protect myself from the 
enemy. 

6. Houses to rent are scarce. 

7. She should acknowledge her fault. 

8. It is hard to ignore ridicule. (It, to ignore ridicule, is 
hard. § 202.) 

9. You dare not mention the matter to her. 

10. There is no need to go. 

11. The greatest of faults is to be conscious of none. 

12. I was sorry to hear the news. 

13. She has not enough courage to ignore criticism. 

14. She asked for nothing but to receive justice. 

15. She made the baby cry. 

203. The infinitive is often used as an appositive of 
the pronoun it^ which is used as subject (§ 128). 

204. The Infinitive with a Subject. — The infinitive is 
frequently used in a sort of phrase known as the in- 
jinitive with its subject. Such a phrase contains a noun 
or a pronoun with an infinitive joined to it in such a 
way that the two taken together are an object. The 
phrase is generally equivalent to a noun clause. 

In the sentence, / expect you to go, neither you nor go by 
itself can serve as the object of ea^pect, since I do not expect 
either you or to go. What I do expect is, you to go. The 
entire phrase is used as object. It is made up of the in- 
finitive go, its sign to, and its subject you. The phrase is 
equivalent to the noun clause that you will go. 

The sentence She bought peaches to can, is different. The 
word peaches alone can be taken as object, for she did buy 
peaches. The phrase to can is an ordinary adjective ad- 
junct equivalent to for canning. The words peaches to can 
are not an infinitive with a subject 
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EXERCISE 240 

Find the object in each sentence. In how many cases is 
there no one word that can be taken as object ? 

Find four infinitives with subjects. Try to change each 
of these phrases to a noun clause. 

Tell how each of the other infinitives is used. 

1. She permitted the matter to drop. 

2. I want you to try my rule for fudge. 

3. He keeps a dog to drive the cattle. 

4. Some farmers allow the cattle to feed in the corn fields after 
the husking is done. 

5. I believe you to be sincere. 

6. He raises berries to sell. 

EXERCISE 241 

Analyze each sentence and give the construction of each 
infinitive. 

1. She promised to help me.. 

2. She does nothing except study. 

3. A thirsty stag came to the spring to drink. 

4. I have known him to lie. 

6. It is necessary to keep ferment from food. 

6. One way to keep ferment from fruit is to cook and can the 
fruit. 

7. Readiness to see good in others makes friends. 

8. I dared not turn back. 

9. Folks would laugh to see a cinder maid at a court ball. 

10. She wishes me to tell you the story. 

11. To be cheerful is to be a benefactor to society. 

12. Make him help me. 

13. She seems to try. 

14. I am ready to go. 

15. I heard the tree fall. 

16. You are old enough to work. 

17. I expect to enjoy the concert. 

18. I expect you to enjoy the concert. 
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EXERCISE 242 
Describe all verbals not found in verb phrases. 

1. To describe the effect of her words would be impossible. 

2. Finishing the work required much patience. 

3. Finishing the work, she gave a sigh of relief. I 

4. Her greatest pleasure is making others happy. ' 

5. She is trying to help the church. I 

6. Will Scarlet laughed loudly, clapping his hands for pure joy. 

7. I felt your act to be a mistake. 

8. This is her highest wish, to help others. 

9. The first step in adopting a system of rotation of crops is to 
study the arrangement of your fields. 

10. You should rest before beginning the new trip. 

11. Seated upon a mossy couch was a man all dressed in scarlet. 

12. The reward of one duty is the power to fulfill another. 

13. Driven from one place in the Highlands to another, Bruce 
attempted to force his way into Lome. 

14. I remember reading the book. 

15. I had my regular work of taking care of the garden. 

16. A ship laden with goods belonging to a merchant was lost. 

17. To produce a Jonathan apple tree, the nxu-seryman grafts a 
twig cut from a Jonathan tree upon the root of any seedling. 

18. Finding that his wish grew upon him, he began making 
secret preparations for a journey. 

19. In May, when sea-winds pierced our solitudes, i 
1 found the fresh Rhodora in the woods, ! 
Spreading its leafless bloom in a damp nook, i 
To please the desert and the sluggish brook. 

The purple petals, fallen in the pool. 

Made the black water with their beauty gay ; 

Here might the red-bird come his plumes to cool, 

And court the flower that cheapens his array. 

Rhodora 1 if the sages ask thee why 

This charm is wasted on the earth and sky. 

Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for seeing, 

Then Beauty is its own excuse for being. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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205. Slang. — Frequently some imaginative person 
hits upon a new and striking way of saying an old 
thing. The new and vivid form of ejcpression is gener- 
ally figurative. It involves a comparison that suddenly 
pops into the speaker's head. Other persons adopt 
the novel saying and finally it becomes a new bit of 
slang. 

Occasionally a piece of slang meets a real need; 
that is, it expresses a common thought in a more lively 
way than the old form. In this case, intelligent per- 
sons adopt it ; and after a time it comes to be accepted 
by educated persons everywhere as correct and effec- 
tive English, and thus adds to the wealth of our lan- 
guage. A native Westerner wished to tell a precise 
and literal-minded judge,.who had recently come to the 
West, that he had known of the flight of a certain 
criminal. This was his first way of expressing the 
thought : " I just knew that that man had hit the wind." 
Seeing that the Easterner looked perplexed, the ranch- 
man tried again : " Why, I was sure he had struck the 
high places." Now the speaker had surely suggested 
his thought in two picturesque ways. The expressions 
" hit the wind " and " struck the high places " help to 
give vivid pictures of a man fleeing. We might ex- 
pect one or both of them to become " good English." 

But, unfortunately, some persons are too lazy to ex- 
press their thoughts clearly, others cannot do so, and 
still others strive to attract attention by using striking 
expressions whether they fit the occasion or not. Such 
persons are likely to seize upon the Westerner's expres- 
sions and to use them so often where they are not 
appropriate that they come to have no meaning any 
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where. If this should happen, the sooner they are for- 
gotten the better. 

Though we must acknowledge that some slang is ex- 
pressive, we must acknowledge also that much of it is 
senseless, and that all of it is senseless when it is used 
where it doesn't fit. And the great trouble with slang 
is that it generally is used where it doesn't fit. Do 
you have some favorite expression that you have formed 
the habit of using on all sorts of occasions? And if 
you have, do you ever stop to think whether or not it 
really says something that you wish to say? And have 
you, worse still, several such bits of slang? If you 
have, you can hardly imagine how tiresome your speech 
becomes to those who like to hear folks say what they 
mean. 

But the fact that your habit of using senseless slang 
is unpleasant to others is not so important as the other 
fact that it is keeping you from getting an exact and 
varied vocabulary. If you stop to think, you will re- 
member that often when you really want to say some- 
thing in a pleasing and dignified way you have no words 
with which to do so. Nothing but a patchwork of sense- 
less slang comes to your mind, and you can only stammer 
and look embarrassed. Every year you will feel your 
disadvantage more keenly. 

EXERCISE 243. CLASS DISCUSSION 

Watch your own speech and that of others and bring to 
class definite illustrations of the senseless use of slang. Be 
ready to talk about them in class. Tell whether you think 
the speakers used them just for the sake of saying some- 
thing when they had nothing to say, or whether they had 
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real thoughts that they wished to express. In the latter 
case, suggest some clear and correct way of expressing the 
thought. See if the same slang expression is used to ex- 
press different thoughts. Bring also illustrations of what 
seems to you a proper use of slang. 

EXERCISE 244. ORAL COMPOSITION 

Talk for two minutes about your favorite game without 
using any slang that you cannot show is needed. 

EXERCISE 245. DEVELOPING A TOPIC SENTENCE 

Choose one of the following sentences as the introduc- 
tory or topic sentence for a written paragraph. Develop 
the sentence by illustration or explanation. 

1. Emerson's skill in choosing words is illustrated in his 
poem, The Rhodora (page 248). 

2. There is one spot where I always look for a favorite spring 
flower. 

3. I had rather receive a beautiful gift than a useful one. 

4. I had rather receive a useful gift than a beautiful one. 

5. We sometimes forget that " eyes were made for seeing." 

6. My eyes are worth more to me than my ears. 

7. When I was six years old, I thought some things beautiful 
that I do not admire now. 

8. When I was six years old, I thought that some things were 
fun that I do not enjoy now. 

9. We estimate that our silo (washing machine, vacuum 
cleaner) will pay for itself in three years. 

10. Every day offers opportunities for heroism to a pupil 
(a business man, a politician, a fiEirmer). 

11. We have been surprised to learn in our study of agriculture 
how many different materials are found in a grain of corn. 

12. There is no place in the world better fitted for raising 

than . 

13. Making out an order for seeds requires a good deal of 
thought and careful calculation. 
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TOPICS FOR COMPOSITIONS 

1. Advantages to the farmer of raising a few sheep (hogs). 

2. Proper care and feeding of sheep (hogs). 

3. Sheep raising in our Western states. 

4. Sheep raising in some foreign country. 
6. My grandmother's pet lamb. 

6. The history of the cloth of my wool dress (suit of 
clothes). 




CHAPTER XXVI 

INFLECTION OF VERBS: CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING 
TO INFLECTION 

EXERCISE 246. DEVELOPMENT 

Assert the present happiness of Mary; Assert her past 
happiness. What verb did you use forms of ? 

Assert her future happiness. What did you use instead 
of a verb ? 

Assert praising of yourself as a present act, using a form 
of the verb praise only. Assert it as a past act, using a form 
of the verb praise only. Assert it as a future act. What 
did you use instead of a verb? 

206. Tense. — Verbs are inflected to show present 
and past time. Future time is generally shown by the 
use of a verb phrase. 

Present Tense. The verb forms that usually express 
present time are said to be in the present tense. 

These forms sometimes show all time; thus, The 
earth is a sphere. 

Past Tense. The forms that usually express past 
time are said to be in the past tense. 

EXERCISE 247. DEVELOPMENT 

Assert the present happiness of yourself. Assert the 
present happiness of yourself and some one else. What 
verb did you use forms of? 

Assert praising as a present act of Mary, using only a form 

258 
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of the verb praise. Assert it as a present act of Mary and 
Anna, using only a form of the same verb. Compare the 
verb forms used. 

Assert praising as a past act of yourself, using only a 
form of the verb praise. Assert it as a past act of yourself 
and others, using only a form of the verb praise. You see 
that the same form of the verb is used in both cases. 

207. Number. -— Verbs are sometimes inflected to show 
whether the subject represents one or mare than one. 
(Explain why t>he word sometimes is necessary in the 
last sentence.) 

Singular Number. Verbs whose subjects represent 
but one are said to be in the singular number. 

Plural Number. Verbs whose subjects represent 
more than one are said to be in the plural number. 

In some cases singular and plural forms are alike. 

EXERCISE 248. DEVELOPMENT 

Assert your present happiness. Assert to some one else 
his present happiness. Assert Mary's present happiness. 
What verb did you use forms of? How many different 
forms did you use ? 

Assert praising as a present act of yourself, using a form 
of the verbj9rai.se only. Assert it to some one else as his 
present act, using a form of the verb praise only. Assert 
it as a present act of Mary. How many forms of praise did 
you use ? Assert praising as a past act of yourself, using a 
form of the verb praise only. Assert it to some one else as 
his past act. Assert it as a past act of Mary. How do the 
verb forms compare ? 

208. Person. — Verbs are sometimes inflected to show 
whether the subject represents the speaker, the one 
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spoken to, or the one spoken of. For this reason verbs 
are said to have three persons. 

The First Person. A verb whose subject represents 
the speaker is said to be in the first person. lam happy ^ 
Ipraise. 

The Second Person. A verb whose subject repre- 
sents the one spoken to is said to be in the second per- 
son. Tou are happy ^ You praise. 

The Third Person. A verb whose subject represents 
the one spoken of is said to be in the third person. 
He i% happy ^ Mary praises. 

EXERCISE 249 

Copy this table, filling the blanks in the sentences with 
the proper forms of the verb be, Notice carefully the re- 
quirements. The first verb, for example, is to be in the 
present tense, singular number, and first person. 

Present Tense 

singular number plural number 

First Person, I happy. We happy. 

Second Person, You happy. You happy. 

Third Person, He happy. They happy. 

Past Tensb 

First Person. I — — happy. We happy. 

Second Person, You happy. You happy. 

Third Person, He happy. They happy. 

Now underline the verbs in the table. They form a part 
of the conjugation of the verb he. Compare your table with 
the corresponding part of the conjugation on page 336. 

209. The Conjugation of a Verb includes a regular 
arrangement of all of its forms. (For complete defini- 
tion see § 280.) 
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EXERCISE 250 
Copy this table, filling blanks with proper forms of the 
verb praise. 

Pbesbnt Tense 



SINQUTiAS NUMBER 


PLUBAL NUMBBB 


First Person. 


I 


We 


Second Person, 


You 


You . 


Third Person. 


He 
Past Tensb 


They . 


First Person. 


I 


We 


Second Person. 


You 


You . 


Third Person. 


He 


They . 



Underline the verbs. They form a part of the conjuga- 
tion of the verb praise. 

EXERCISE 251 

Write as much of the conjugation of the verbs hxive, play, 
write, and sing as you have already written of the verbs be 
and praise. 

EXERCISE 252 

Give orally as much of the conjugation of the verbs 
drown, ask, and drag as you have given of the other verbs. 
Be sure to pronounce the verb forms correctly. 

210. Rule. — A verb should agree with its subject in person 
and number. 

A few applications of the rule need special explana- 
tion. 

(1) A compound subject whose parts are connected 
by and is generally considered plural ; but it is singu- 
lar in the following cases : (a) When its parts represent 
hhe same subject of thought; (i) When it is modified 
by each or every. 
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(2) A compound subject whose parts are connected 
by or^ nor^ either . . . or^ or neither . . . nor is singu- 
lar or plural according to the number of the last term. 

(3) A compound subject whose parts are connected 
by a% well as is singular or plural according to the num- 
ber of t\iQ fir »t term. 

(4) A collective noun in the singular form is con- 
sidered singular if the individuals composing the col- 
lection are thought of as a unit^ but it is plural if the 
individuals are thought of as individuals. 

(5) The nouns new%^ mdlasses^ and auds take sin- 
gular verbs. The tendency is to make nouns ending 
in ic8^ like mathematics and politics^ singular. 

The nouns scissors^ ashes^ and tidings take plural 
verbs. 

(6) If the subject of a verb is a conjunctive pronoun, 
the person and number of the pronoun and therefore 
of the verb must be determined by the antecedent of 
the pronoun. 

EXERCISE 253 

Choose between the forms in parenthesis. First decide 
what the subject is, then decide whether it is singular or 
plural. Refer to § 210, if uncertain. Review conjugation 
and notice that the third person, singular number, present 
indicative form of most verbs ends in s. 

1. In this book found many interesting stories, (is, are) 

2. Only one of all you girls remembered my request. 

(has, have) 

3. The child and the dog missing, (was, were) 

4. The cost of things never mentioned in that house. 

(was, were) 

5. There many kinds of wild flowers in South Dakota. 

(is, are) 
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6. The oldest of the sisters in Chicago, (live, lives) 

7. Mary understand me. (doesn't, don't) 

8. He, with two assistants, all of the work of the office. 

(does, do) (What part of speech is with?) 

9. This book and the one on the table interesting, (is, are) 

10. One of the girls who not ready detained all of the 

rest, (was, were) 

11. Each of the girls who present — — given a bunch of 

flowers, (was, were) 

12. House and garden searched, (was, were) 

13. Every nook and cranny searched. (Was, were) 

14. Neither of my sisters to school, (go, goes) 

15. One of you people mistaken, (is, are) 

16. All of the pupils of the class recited well, (has, have) 

17. She remember me. (don't, doesn't) 

18. A laggard in love and a dastard in war 

to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. (was," were) 

19. Either the boys or their sister going to do the errand. 

(is, are) 

20. Either Mary or her brothers coming, (is, are) 

21. Either Mary or Alice coming, (is, are) 

22. There going to be a great number of teachers and 

pupils, (is, are) 

23. Recently there been two cables completed, (has, have) 

24. The jury divided in opinions, (was, were, its, 

their) 

25. The jury ready to present decision, (is, are, its, 

their) 

26. The crowd hurried forward by mounted police, (was, 

were). 

27. The crowd angry, each and every one of them, (was, 

were) 

28. Every one of these books good, (is, are) 

29. All of these books good, (is, are) 

30. The child, as well as its parents, been very sick with 

the disease, (has, have) 

31. The old bear with its young captured, (was, were) 

82. The one of the books that I like best loaned, (is, are) 
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33. There never haste nor excitement in her voice, (was, 

were) 

34. The class preparing to-morrow's lessons, (was, were) 

35. She is one of the people who easily offended, (is, are) 

36. One of us not understand the game, (do, does) 

37. Give me one of the apples that in the basket, (is, are) 

38. Congress adjourned, (has, have) 

39. All of the pictures me. (please, pleases) 

40. Each of the boys on doing the errand, (insist, insists) 

41. Only a small number of adventurers left to tell the 

tale, (was, were) 

42. Neither of these processes the correct result, (give, 

gives) 

43. Mathematics my hardest line of work, (is, are) 

44. The news disappointing, (is, are) 

45. The scissors not sharp, (is, are) 

46. Pure molasses hard to get. (is, are) 

47. Politics an absorbing occupation, (is, are) ' 

48. The ashes put into a pile, (was, were) 

49. The ship with the entire crew lost, (was, were) 

50. Her learning, her gentleness, and her modesty her to 

all. (endears, endear) 

61. You who study should go to school, (enjoy, enjoys) 

62. This is one of the best books that been put into our 

library, (has, have) 

53. Your committee finished work, (has, have) 

54. Your committee not been able to agree, (has, have) 

EXERCISE 254. DEVELOPMENT 

1. You are wise. 

2. If you were wise, you would not do so. 

3. If you be wise, you do not show it. 

4. ^ewise. 

Of what verb is each italicized word a form ? 
What time is expressed by each verb ? 
In what number is the subject of each ? 
In what person is each subject ? 
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Since different forms are not used here to show a difference 
in time or in the number or person of the subject, it must be 
that verbs are inflected for a fourth purpose. Let us see 
what it is. Why did the speaker use different forms of the 
verb ? If you think carefully, you will see that in the first 
case he knew that the person addressed was wise ; in the 
second, he knew that this person was not wise ; in the third, 
he didn't know whether he was wise or not, but apparently 
thought he was not ; and in the fourth, he either commanded 
or entreated him to be wise. This shows that different forms 
of the verb be are used to show different states or attitudes 
of the speaker's mind towards somebody's being wise. 

5. Thy kingdom comes. 

6. Thy kingdom come. 

What. attitude of the speaker's mind is shown by the verb 
in the first of these sentences ? By the verb in the second ? 
How do the forms of the verb differ ? 

211. Mode. — Verbs are sometimes inflected to show 
the attitude of the speaker's mind ; or, as was said long ago, 
to show the mode or manner of the assertion. Verbs 
are, therefore, said to have mode. There are three modes. 

The Indicative Mode. A fqrm of a verb that is used 
to show certainty in the mind of the speaker is in the 
indicative mode ; thus, I am happy, I was happy, she 
mig%^ she san^^ she mil sing. 

The Imperative Mode. A form of a verb that is used 
to express a command or an entreaty is in the imperative 
mode; thus. Be quiet, Shut the door. 

It is apparent that verbs in the imperative mode 
must be in the second person and present tense. They 
are used in imperative sentences, and their subjects are 
generally omitted. 
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2%e Subjunctive Mode. A form of the verb that is 
used to show the following state of the speaker's mind 
is in the subjunctive mode. 

1. Disbelief. If he were wise, he would not do so. 
(If means suppose. What is the speaker supposing that 
he believes is not true ?) 

2. Strong doubt. If you be wise, you do not show it. 
If he were there, we couldn't find him. 

3. Wish. I wish that he were honest. Thy kingdom 
come. 

The first case is much the most common. In it, you 
see, the speaker supposes something that he knows is 
not true ; or, as is often said, he makes a supposition 
contrary to the fact. 

You have seen that the form were^ when used in the 
indicative mode, is in the plural number and past tense. 
Notice, in the illustration just given, that this form is 
used in the subjunctive mode with either a singular or 
plural subject, and that it may express either present or 
past time. 

(See conjugation of the verb 6«, p. 336.) 

The subjunctive mode has also certain legal and busi- 
ness uses. For example, it is used in making motions; 
thus, I move that the committee be appointed by the 
president, I move that the club hold its next meeting on 
Friday, November 2. 

EXERCISE 255 

In what mode is each verb that is not found in a verb 
phrase? If a verb is in the subjunctive mode, decide 
whether it expresses (1) a supposition that the speaker knows 
is not true or that is " contrary to the fact " (disbelief) ; 
(2) a supposition that he feels pretty sure is not true 
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(strong doubt), or (3) a wish. Notice that a wish is some- 
times contrary to the fact. 

1. Mary is well. 

2. If Mary were well, she woald go. 

3. Help the child. 

4. If he were honest, he would confess his mistake. 

5. Once upon a time there Hved a king and queen who sorely 
grieved that they had no child. 

6. If she were sorry, she did not show it. 

7. If I were you, I should go to the picnic. 

8. O, that he were truthful. 

9. If you be the rightful owner, prove your claim. 

10. I wish that Alice were here. 

11. Were Mary here, she would understand the situation better. 

12. If there be a good excuse for your conduct, I promise to 
forgive you. 

13. .Long live the king. 

14. If evil befall you, look to me for help. 

EXERCISE 256 

Watch for the use of the subjunctive mode in the speech 
of your teacher and others, and in your reading. Bring 
illustrations to class. 

212. Summary of Purposes for which Verbs are In- 
flected. — You have learned in this chapter that verbs 
are sometimes inflected to show (1) time, (2) the person 
of the subject, (3) the number of the subject, and (4) 
the attitude of the speaker 's mind. In Chapter XXV you 
learned that verbs are inflected to make verbals. ' How 
is the gerund made? The present participle? What 
are some ways in which the past participle is made? 

213. The Principal Parts of Yerhs. — Frinoipal Farts 
means ehitf forms. The root form, or the infinitive, the 
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past form, and the past participle are called the three 
principal parts of verbs. They are given this name 
because, if these forms of a verb are known, the whole 
conjugation can be made. 

The principal parts of the verb speak are, (1) speaks 
(2) spoke^ (8) spoken; of praise are (1) praise^ 
(2) praised^ (3) praised. 

EXERCISE 257 

» 

Write the principal parts of these verbs : play, give, slay, 
ride, drop, ring, dig, mean, photograph, sat, (The past parti- 
ciple form is the form that may be used in a verb phrase with 
h4zve; for example, hs^ve played, have given.) 

Try to put these verbs into two groups according to the 
way they form their principal parts. 

EXERCISE 258 
What two classifications of verbs have you already made ? 
(§§ 55-58.) Be able to explain each of the four classes that 
you have studied. 

214. Verbs Classified according to the Method of Infiec- 
tlon. — There is a third classification of verbs. It is 
made according to the mode of infiection. 

215. Verbs of the New Conjugatloni or Weak Verbs,^ are 

verbs that form their past tense and past participle by 
the addition of ed, (2, or t. 

216. Verbs of the Old Conjugation, or Strong Verbs,^ 
have the following peculiarities : 

(1) They form their past tense by changing the 
vowel of the root form. 

^ These verbs are sometimes caUed regular verbs, 
s These verbs are sometimes called irregtUar, 
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(2) Their past participles, if these have a suflBx, end 
in en or n. 

(3) The chief vowel of the past participle may be the 
same as that of the root form, or as that of the past 
tense, or different from either. 

Correct the lists that you made in Exercise 257. 
A list of the strong veubs is given on pages 330-332. 

EXERCISE 259. 

Find among the old conjugation verbs studied in Exercise 
257 an illustration of each peculiarity mentioned in § 216. 

217. Why Called Old and New Conjugation Verbs. — 
All the verbs that have come into our language for 
many centuries are new conjugation verbs. Give the 
principal parts of some very recent verbs ; for example, 
telephone^ electrocute, motor. 

The old conjugation verbs are not numerous and they 
are all very ancient. Examine the list given on pages 
330-332, and notice that they are all short, and are such 
words as people living a very simple life would need. 
Our primitive forefathers used them. The verb io, for 
example, is a very old verb; and the verb skiddoo is 
too recent to be reputable. Compare their principal 
parts. 

218. Irregular Verbs are verbs that do not come 
regularly under the definition of either old or new con- 
jugation verbs. 

219. The Chief Irregular Verbs. — The verb be is a 
very irregular verb of the old conjugation. Its forms 
are from three different roots. J?«, being^ and been are 
from one ; was and were from another ; and am, is, and 
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are from another. The verb be has more different 
forms than any other English verb. 

Must has but one form. 

Mat/^ can^ and %hall have but one other form each, 
mighty could^ and should. 

Will is occasionally conjugated like a new conjuga- 
tion verb, but it has also a very common form, would. 

Q-o has for its principal parts go^ went^ and gone. 
They are from two roots. The old past tense form has 
been lost, and went^ a form of the verb wend^ has been 
substituted. 

Many weak verbs are irregular. See list, pages 333- 
335. 

EXERCISE 260 

Give the principal parts of these verbs. Classify them 
as verbs of the old or the new conjugation. If yoii are not 
sure of the classification, consult lists on pages 330-335. 

drop^ Hng, annoy, talk, faU, keep, put, catch. 

EXERCISE 261 

Conjugate these verbs in the indicative mode, present and 
past tenses : begin, attack, drown, light, take, 

EXERCISE 262 

Learn the principal parts of the verbs given below and 
use each form correctly in a sentence. Remember that 
most participles may be used in verb phrases, but past tense 
forms must be used as verbs. 

knit, steal, fly, flow, flee, choose, dare, write, learn, throw, 
see, speak, come, take, go, cut, lead, break, do, ride, run, begin. 

Which belong to the new and which to the old conjuga- 
tion? 
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EXERCISE 263 

Fill blanks with the correct forms of verbs in paren- 
thesis. 

1. Such excitement was never before, (see) 

2. He has to school. He an hour ago. (go) 

3. Have you your composition? I it yesterday. 

(write) 

4. Her composition was carefully . (write) 

5. Has she ? Yes, she yesterday, (come) 

6. She has her doll, (break) 

7. The dish was yesterday, (break) 

8. Has she the work carefully? Yes, she it with 

great care, (do) 

9. He has away, (ride) 

10. He away yesterday, (run) 

11. I an oriole yesterday, (see) 

12. She has often of the matter, (speak) 

13. The tramp has a gun. (steal) 

14. She to speak too soon, (begin) 

15. She the work well, (do) 

16. The boy has his knife, (break) 

17. Have you her? (see) 

18. I have often her. (see) 

19. I her yesterday, (see) 

20. The little boy then in and sat down by the window. 

(come) 

EXERCISE 264 

Learn the principal parts of the intransitive verbs aity lie, 
and me, and of the transitive verbs set, lay, and raise. 

Which of these verbs belong to the new conjugation? 
Which to the old? The transitive verbs are sometimes 
called causative verbs. Can you see why ? Use the princi- 
pal parts of these six verbs and also their present participle 
in sentences. In some of your sentences use participles in 
verb phrases, and in others use them as direct adjuncts. 
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EXERCISE 265 

Fill each blank in the following sentences with a form of 
sit or set. 

1. the lamp on the table. 

2. Then she down to rest. 

3. I have here a long time. 

4. Please still. 

5. I will the cup here. 

6. The woman by the window is Mrs. White. 

7. She often the breakfast table at night. 

8. She often down to rest. 

9. the work basket on the table, she rose and left the room. 

10. I have the pail by the door. It is still there. 

11. Just down a minute. 

12. She the chair against the wall. 

EXERCISE 266 
Fill each blank in the following sentences with a form of 
lie or lay, 

1. Deep shadows now on the grass. 

2. The child on the bed an hour. 

3. the bundle here. 

4. I am sure I the bundle there. 

6. I have your books on the shelf. 

6. The child on the cot is sick. 

7. still. 

8. I have still a long time. 

9. He came in and his books on a chair. 

10. They are still there. 

* 11. He down every afternoon. 

12. The land ^— well. 

13. I will down to rest. 

EXERCISE 267 
Fill blanks with forms of me or raise. 

1. the window. 

2. The sun at six o'clock. 
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3. at once. 

4. The chairman his hand, asked for quiet. 

5. He his hand when the noise began. 

6. The bread slowly to-day. 

7. Don't so abruptly. 

8. The wind has since the sun went down. 

9. The price of corn has recently. 

10. The sick man himself in bed. 

11. hurriedly, she dropped her work. 

12. I want the bread to early to-day. 

EXERCISE 268. REVIEW 
Fill tlie blanks in these sentences with correct forms of 
verbs used in the last three exercises. Be sure every one is 
correct, then read the sentences aloud several times. 

1. I found the book on the grass last night, and I believe 

it had there for days. 

2. We were under the trees. 

3. She her work on the table and down to rest for a 

few minutes. 

4. Have you ever on pine needles and looked up through 

pine branches ? 

5. Where is it ? Where you it yesterday. 

6. The hen had been a week. 

7. Has he any money by? 

8. Was the baby still? 

9. Show me how the land . 

10. The price of wheat five cents a bushel last week. 

11. After quiet for a time, she felt rested. 

12. The river has five inches to-day. ^ 

13. Wages have this fall. 

14. Has she down ? 

EXERCISE 269. COMPOSITION 
Write a connected story, using as many forms of each of 
these verbs as you can : sit, set, lie, lay, rise, and raise. 
Make your story connected and sensible. 
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EXERCISE 279. A DESCRIPTION 

Eead the following description of the " dropping song " 
of a mocking bird. Try to see and hear the bird as you 
read the description. 

"Dropping Song" of the Mocking Bird 

Whoever has closely observed the mocking bird has noted 
its " mounting song," a very frequent performance, wherein 
the songster begins on the lowest branch of a tree and 
appears to mount on its music from bough to bough, imtil 
the highest spray is reached, where it will sit for many 
minutes flinging upon the air an ecstatic stream of song. 
But he who has never heard the " dropping song " has not 
discovered the last possibility of the mocking bird's voice. 
It is, in a measure, the reverse of the "mounting song," 
beginning where the other leaves off ; but it is very much 
rarer. I have heard it but four times during all my 
rambles : once in Georgia, twice in the immediate vicinity 
of Tallahassee, Florida, and once near the St. Mark's River. 
My attention was first called to this interesting performance 
by an aged negro who was with me on a camping trip. One 
morning, as a burst of music rang out from a haw thicket 
near our extemporized camp, he cried out, "Lis'n, mars, 
lis'n, dar, he's a droppin', sho's yo bo'n ! " I could not see 
the bird, and before I could get my attention fixed upon the 
song it had ended. However, Uncle Joe gave me a graphic 
description of the bird's song and actions, and after that I 
was on the outlook for an opportunity to verify his statements. 

I have not kept the exact date of my first actual obser- 
vation, but it was late in April, or very early in May ; for 
the crab-apple trees, growing wild in the Georgian hills, were 
in full bloom, and spring had come to stay. I had been out 
since the first sparkle of daylight. The sun was rising, and 
I had been standing quite still for some minutes, watching 
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a mocking bird that was singing in a snatchy broken way, as 
it fluttered about in a thick-topped crab-apple tree thirty 
yards distant from us. Suddenly the bird leaped like a 
flash to the highest spray of the tree and began to flutter in 
a trembling, peculiar- way, with its wings half spread and its 
feathers puffed out. Almost immediately there came a 
strange gurgling series of notes, liquid and sweet, that 
seemed to express utter rapture. Then the bird dropped, 
with a backward motion, from the spray, and began to fall 
slowly and somewhat spirally down through the bloom- 
covered boughs. Its progress was quite like that of a bird 
wounded to death by a shot, clinging here and there to a 
twig, quivering and weakly striking with its wings as it fell ; 
but all the time it was pouring forth the most exquisite 
gushes and thrills of song, not at all like its usual medley 
of imitations, but strikingly unique. The bird appeared to 
be dying of an ecstasy of song. The lower it fell, the louder 
and more rapturous became its voice, until the song ended 
on the ground in a burst of incomparable vocal power. It 
remained for a short time, after its song was ended, crouch- 
ing where it had fallen, with its wings outspread, and 
quivering and panting as if utterly exhausted; then it 
leaped boldly into the air and flew away into an adjacent 
thicket. Maurice Thompson. Adapted. 

EXERCISE 271. WORD STUDIES 

Bead again the description given in Exercise 270, and 
make the following lists of words : (1) verbs used to express 
actions of the bird, (2) verbals used for the same purpose, 
(3) well-chosen adjectives. Make a list of groups of words 
used to name the different songs of the mocking bird. 

What words in your lists have you never used in talking? 
What ones have you never used in writing ? Are there any 
that you have never before heard or seen ? 
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TOPICS FOR ORAL COMPOSITION 

Give especial attention to your choice of words. Select 
such as will make your picture vivid. Perhaps you will use 
some that you have never used before. 

Be very careful'not to misuse verb and verbal forms. 

1. Some animal in a city park. 

2. A visit to a park. 

3. An animal story by KipliDg, 
Burroughs, Long, or Harold Baynes. 

4. A quiet spot. 



Ernest Thompson Seton, 




A. J, 



A QuiBT Spot. 
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5. Describe a bird or some other wild animal as you would 
describe it if you merely wished to enable some one to recognize it. 
See if your classmates can tell from your description what you were 
thinking of. 

6. Describe the same animal as it lives in its favorite haunts. 
Tell about its actions, its home, its food, and all the other things 
that go to make it interesting. 

7. Ten minutes on a street corner. 

8. Scene on a crowded street car. 

9. A character in some book you have read. 
10. The song of some particular bird. 

220. How to Form a Club. — There are many things 
that a group of persons organized into a club can do 
better than the same persons working separately. It is, 
therefore, often convenient to know how to form a club. 
The following paragraphs give the necessary steps: 

1. The Call for the Preliminary Meeting. Some per- 
son or persons who are interested in the formation of a 
club for a special purpose give notice of a meeting to 
consider the matter. 

2. Organization of the Meeting. Some one, usually the 
person whose name stood first in the callv stands wher- 
ever he happens to be and asks the meeting to come to 
order. He then asks for nominations for chairman, 
and puts the names to vote in the order in which they 
were presented until some one has a majority. The 
newly elected chairman takes the seat prepared in ad- 
vance, calls for nominations for secretary, puts the 
names to vote, and declares the result. 

3. The Real Business of the Meeting. The chairman 
states the purpose of the meeting and asks for informal 
discussion. After a time some one moves that a club be 
organized. If the motion is carried, another motion 
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should be made that a committee be appointed by the 
chairman or elected by the persons present to prepare a 
constitution and present it at a specified time. When 
this motion is carried, and the committee is chosen, the 
business of the meeting is over, and a motion to adjourn 
is in order. 

4. Making the Permanent Organization. At the time 
appointed, the constitution is presented and voted on, 
the chairman elected at the preceding meeting pre- 
siding. The oflScers provided for by the constitution 
are elected, an opportunity to sign the constitution is 
given, and the club is thus organized. 

221. Doing Business by Motions. — All business must 
be done by means of motions. Tb make a motion, 
stand, address the Chair as Mr. or Madam Chairman or 
President, wait to be recognized, state your motion. 
The following is a proper form : I move that no person be 
allowed to speak on this svhjectfor more than two minutes. 
The forms I motion and I make a motion are incorrect. 
Notice that a subjunctive verb is used in the motion. 

After the motion is seconded, the chairman should 
give opportunity for discussion. When all who choose 
have spoken, the chairman puts the motion to a vote 
and tells whether it is carried or not. The motion and 
the result of the vote become a part of the secretary's 
record. 

222. Writing a Constitution. — Most constitutions 
contain articles on the following subjects : (1) Name 
of Club, (2) Purpose, (8) Membership, (4) Officers, — 
number, duties, method of election, (6) Meetings, 
(6) Method of amendment. 
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EXERCISE 272. CLASS CONVERSATION 

Bring as many constitutions as you can to class and com- 
pare them. 

223. Some Purposes of School Clubs. — The following 
are some purposes for which groups of pupils may well 
form clubs : 

1. To improve the English of the club members. 

2. To advance in every way the interests of the school. 

3. To provide entertainment for the winter months. 

4. To study some author. 

5. To study some crop. 

6. For practice in oral compcciaon. 

7. To increase interest in gardening. 

8. To make a school garden. 

9. To beautify the school room or grounds. 

10. To do some charitable work. 

11. To study birds. 

12. To take tramps through the surrounding country 



CHAPTER XXVII 

SOME COMMON VERB PHRASES 
EXERCISE 273. REVIEW 
Eeview and illustrate each point in Chapter X. 

224. Necessity of Verb Phrases. — Latin verbs have 
more than a hundred forms to give different ideas of 
time, to show the attitude of the speaker's mind, and 
to show the person and number of the subject. 

As you have seen, most English verbs have but four 
or five forms in common use. French and German 
verbs have more forms than English but fewer than 
Latin verbs. 

We English make up for our lapk of verb forms by 
the use of a large number of verb phrases. 

225. Verb Forms Found in Verb Phrases. — The first 
word of a verb phrase is a verb, and each of the others is 
a present or past participle or an infinitive. Gerunds are 
not found in verb phrases. Remembering these facts, 
we can name each form in a verb phrase. Generally, 
however, we cannot tell the exact construction of each 
word ; that is, we cannot show that each infinitive is 
used as a noun and each participle as an adjective. 

EXERCISE 274. DEVELOPMENT 

1. I shall be anxious. 4. I shall praise. 

2. You will be anxious. 5. You will praise. 

3. He will be anxious. 6. He will prabe. 

276 
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Select the verb phrases. Classify each as copulative or 
attributive. What time is expressed by each? What is 
the verb in each ? (§ 54, Exception 2.) 

Under what circumstances is the verb shaXl used? The 
verb will 9 What kind of verbal isbef How do you know 
this ? What kind of verbal is praise f 

226. Future Phrases may be copulative or attributive. 
When the phrase consists of but two words, the first 
word is either the verb shall or the verb tvill and the 
second word is an infinitive. The verb shall is used in 
the first person and tuUl in the second and third persons. 
(Longer future phrases will be studied later.) 

EXERCISE 275. DEVELOPMENT 

1. I praised. 

2. I had praised. 

3. I have praised. 

What time does the verb praised express? The verb 
phrase had praised f The verb phrase have praised f Try 
to see why we need three ways of asserting the act of prais- 
ing as in past time ; that is, try to see under what different 
circumstances you should use these three different sentences. 

1. I shall praise. ' 

2. I shall have praised. 

What time does each verb phrase express ? 

Under what circumstances should you use one phrase 
and under what different circumstances should you use the 
other ? 

The phrases had praised, have praised, and shaU have 
praised are called perfect phrases. Can you see why ? Are 
they copulative or attributive ? 

1. He was anxious. 

2. He had been anxious. 
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3. He has been anxious. 

4. He will be anxious. 

6. He will have been anxious. 

Classify the verb or verb phrase in each sentence as copu- 
lative or attributive. Tell what time is expressed by each. 
Compare the first three. The last two. The phrases had 
been, has been, and tdll have been are called perfect phrases. 
Why? Which might be called present perfect? Which 
past perfect ? Which future perfect ? 

227. Perfect Phrases show that an act is completed 
or " perfect," or that a condition is past at some time 
expressed in the sentence, or suggested by it. They 
may be copulative or attributive. 

Present perfect phrases show that an act is complete 
or a condition is past at the present time. They are 
often used instead of the past tense form to show that 
the act or condition is recent, or at least has some im- 
portance at the present time ; thus, — 

She works cheerfully because I have praised her. 
She cannot come because she has been sick. 

Past perfect phrases also show past time, but they 
show that an act is completed or a condition past at 
some other past time named or suggested ; thus, — 

I had praised her before I learned ofherfauU, 
He had been anxious before he received the letter. 

Future perfect phrases represent an act as completed 
or a condition as past at some future time named or 
suggested ; thus, — 

I shall have praised her act to others before I see her. 
He will have been anxious for a long time about the fate of his 
family before he can receive news from the earthquake district. 
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Verb Forms Found in Perfect Phrases. — The last 
word of each perfect phrase is a past participle. Each 
phrase contains a form of the verb have^ and each future 
perfect phrase contains either shall or will. 

229. Summary: Six Tenses. — By the use of verbs 
and verb phrases we can express at least six different 
ideas in regard to time ; thus, I praise^ I praised^ I shall 
praise^ I have praised^ I had praised^ and / shall have 
praised. 

For this reason we say that English verbs and verb 
phrases have six tenses — present, past, future, present 
perfect, past perfect, and future perfect. Verbs, as has 
been seen, have but two tenses, present and past. 

EXERCISE 276 

Copy this table and lill blanks with sentences containing 
the kinds of verbs and verb phrases indicated. Let each 
sentence have a pronoun for a subject and assert happiness 
of the subject of thought. 

INDICATIVE MODE 

Pbeseni: Tense 

singular number plural numbek 

First Person 
Second Person 
Third Person 

First Person 
Second Person 
Third Person 

First Person 
Second Person 
Third Person 



Past Tense 



Future Tense 
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pRBSENT Perfect Tense 

SINGULAB NUMBER PLURAL NUMBER 

First Person 
Second Person 
Third Person 



First Person 
Second Person 
Third Person 



First Person 
Siscond Person 
Third Person 



Past Perfect Tense 



Future Perfect Tense 



Draw lines through the subjects and predicate attributes, 
and you will have left the conjugation of the verb he in the 
indicative mode. 

230. The Conjugation of a Verb is a regular arrange- 
ment (1) of the forms of the verb, and (2) of the verb 
phrases used to supplement these forms. (See conju- 
gation, -pages 386-388.) 

EXERCISE 277 

Use a table like the one given for the preceding exercise, 
and write as much of the conjugation of the following verbs 
as you have already written of the verb he : praise, write^ see, 
and do. 

EXERCISE 278 

Give the tenses of the following phrases, and name each 
verb form : ahaU take, had taken, have gone, shall have seen, 
had jumped, will have recited, had followed, will forget, had 
forgotten, will have remembered, has drowned, shall enjoy, has 
attacked, shall have spoken. 
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EXERCISE 279. DEVELOPMENT 

1. I praise. I am praising. 

2. I praised. I was praising. 

8. I shall praise. I shall be praising. 

4. I have praised. I have been praising. ■ 

5. I had praised. I had been praising. 

6. I shall have praised. I shall have been praising. 

Compare each verb phrase in the column at the right 
with the corresponding verb or verb phrase at the left. 
You see the two do not differ in tense. How do they dif- 
fer in meaning? The right-hand phrases are called pro- 
gressive phrases. Why? Name each verb form found in 
the phrases as verb, present participle, past participle, or 
infinitive. 

231. Progressive Phrases represent an act as continu- 
ing at some definite time. They occur in six tenses. 
The last word is a present participle and each contains a 
form of the verb he. 

EXERCISE 280 

Write a set of six tense phrases belonging to the conju- 
gation of the verb write. Let each phrase be in the pro- 
gressive form and in the third person and singular number. 

Write a similar set of phrases for the verb attacky but let 
each be in the first person and plural number. 

232. Emphatic Phrases. — Verb phrases having do or 
did for the first word are called emphatic phrases be- 
cause they are sometimes used for the sake of emphasis. 
They occur only in the present tense and in the past 
tense ; thus, I do praise. I did praise. 

These phrases are used without any emphatic force 
in interrogative sentences and in negative sentences; 
thus, Do you praise f I do not praise. 
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EXERCISE 281 

Classify eajch verb phrase as copulative or attributive. 
As transitive or intransitive. 

Give the tense of each verb phrase. If it is in the pro- 
gressive or the emphatic form, mention that fact. Name 
each verb form. 

1. Are they trying to help the child ? 

2. Don't you remember that old tree ? 

3. I was running around the corner before I heard the last 
word of the report 

4. Though he had seen her mauy times he did not recognize her. 

5. She had been trying a long time before she lost her patience. 

6. Had he told the truth before the officer arrested him ? 

7. Shall you be at the party ? 

8. Are you going to the post office ? 

9. Did you forget your errand? 

10. Will they pass through Washington ? 

11. As I was crossing the bridge I saw that the river had risen 
alarmingly. 

12. You will have finished the book before I shall need it. 

13. I shall be thinking of you when you take the steamer at 
New York. 

14. I have been working at the task for an hour. 

15. I really do try although you do not see great results. 

16. I shall have visited Washington and Florida before I see 
you again. 

17. The child will surely hurt itself. 

18. Have you been studying your lesson ? 

19. The grain is getting ripe. 

20. I shall be glad to see you. 

EXERCISE 282. DEVELOPMENT 

Mary broke the dish. The dish was broken by Mary. 
Mary will make the cake. The cake will be made by Mary. 
Many people have seen the mistake. The mistake has been 
seen by many. 
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Few people possess wisdom. Wisdom is possessed by few. 
Every one needs a good education. A good education is needed 
by every one. 

Classify each verb phrase (1) as copulative orattnbubive, 
and (2) as transitive or intransitive. Tell what each predi- 
cate attribute expresses. Tell what each subject of thought 
has to do with the attribute expressed. 

The verb or verb phrase in the first of each pair of sen- 
tences is said to be in the active voice. The verb phrases 
in the other sentences are said to be in the passive voice. 

233. Voice. — A verb phrase is in tYi^ poBsive voice 
when its subject represents (1) something that is con- 
nected with the act expressed in the phrase in some 
other way than as actor, (2) that which is possessed, 
(3) that which is owed, or (4) that which is needed or 
lacked. Only the first case is common. It is evident 
that every verb phrase in the passive voice is attribu- 
tive and transitive. 

A verb or a verb phrase is said to be in the active 
voice when its subject represents the actor, the possessor, 
the one who needs, or the one who owes. A verb or 
verb phrase in the active voice must be attributive. 

234. How to Change the Voice of Verbs and Verb 
Phrases. — Three changes are made in transforming a 
sentence containing a verb or verb phrase in the active 
voice into an equivalent sentence containing a passive 
verb phrase. Note the three changes in the following 
illustrations : 

1. She ate the apple, 

2. The apple loas eaten by her. 

1. She has written the letter. . 

2. The Utter has been tvriUen by her. 
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(1) The object in the original sentence becomes the 
subject of the second. 

(2) The subject of the original sentence, if it is not 
omitted, becomes the object of the preposition by in the 
second sentence. 

(3) The verb or verb phrase in the original sentence 
is replaced by a passive verb phrase. The passive verb 
phrase contains a form of the verb be and a peiiect 
participle. 

EXERCISE 283 

Which of the verb phrases in the following sentences are 
in the passive voice ? Which verbs and verb phrases are in 
the active voice ? Which do not have voice ? Rewrite the 
sentences with a change of voice when this is possible. 

1. I have sent the box. 

2. The child has been sent to town by his mother. 

3. I see the mistake. 

4. The dog had been carefully trained. 

5. The child is unhappy. 

6. The news was received everywhere with joy. 

7. I shall go to Chicago to-morrow. 

8. Peonies are generally planted in the fall. 

9. The window was broken yesterday. 

10. I have answered the letter. 

11. Mr. Brown's store has been robbed. 

12. Two beds three by nine feet were planted with one hun- 
dred mixed tulips; when these appeared above ground in the 
spring, it was decided to have gladioli succeed them. A boring 
tool was made from the handle of a discarded spade; this was 
sawed off at the curve, sharpened to a point, and eight inches up 
a notch was cut in the wood to mark the depth for planting ; this 
depth obviated the necessity for staking. The last week of April, 
when the ground was soft after a rain, rows of holes were bored 
between the rows of tulips, and one hundred large bulbs of gladioli 
in light mixed colors (pink and white) were planted. 
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The mixed tulips provided an abundance of bloom from the last 
of April till the beginning of June, and were followed very shortly 
by the gladioli, which lasted till October. The greater number of 
these gladioli bulbs sent up two stalks of flowers each, and great 
quantities were obtained for cutting. Aside from the display 
provided, each gladiolus bulb gave an increase of two to three 
good-sized young bulbs. ^ 

B. M. Strain. 

235. The Use of the Passive. The passive voice is 
used in these cases : (1) when the actor is unknown, 

(2) when the speaker does not wish to name the actor, 

(3) when the other thing connected with the act is 
more important than the actor, (4) when the state- 
ment is a general one, no particular actor being thought 
of. In other cases the active voice should generally be 
used, though the passive may sometimes be chosen for 
the sake of variety. 

EXERCISE 284 

Give reasons for some of the passives used in Exercise 283. 
Why was the passive form used so often in the passage 
about the flower beds ? 

EXERCISE 285 

Continue the conjugation of the verb praise begun in 
Exercise 277 by adding passive verb phrases in six tenses. 
Notice that the passive conjugation can be made by writing 
the conjugation of the verb be and adding to each verb and 
verb phrase the past participle of the verb praise* 

EXERCrSE 286 

Give the conjugation of the verb attack and drive in the 
indicative mode through both active and passive voices. 

1 From Home and Garden. 
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236. The Synopsis of a Verb is a regular arrangement 
through one person and number only, (1) of the forms of 
the verb, and (2) of the verb phrases used to supple- 
ment these forms. 

A synopsis of the verh praise is given on pages 838-339. 

EXERCISE 287 

Give a synopsis of the verb call in the indicative mode, 
first person, and singular number. Omit the progressive and 
emphatic forms. Of the verb begin in the third person and 
singular number. Of the verb come in the first person 
and plural number. Of the verb take in the second person 
and plural number. Of the verb see in the first per- 
son, singular number. Of the verb do in the first person, 
plural number. Of the verb tJQrUe in the third person, 
singular number. 

EXERCISE 288 

Write sentences illustrating the kinds of verb phrases 
described below. 

1. First person, singular number, future perfect tense, indica- 
tive mode, active voice. 

2. Third person, singular number, present tense, subjunctive 
mode, active voice, progressive form. 

8. Second person, plural number, future perfect tense, indicative 
mode, passive voice. 

4. First person, singular number, present tense, indicative mode, 
passive voice, progressive form. 

EXERCISE 289. DEVELOPMENT 

If the italicized verbs in the following sentences are in 
the present tense, change them to the past. If they are in 
the past, change them to the present. Notice what other 
changes you need to make in the tense of verbs and verb 
phrases to correspond to these changes. 
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1. Isee you haye finished the work. 

2. After the grass had been sprinkled, it looked fresh. 

3. Though he is young he has learned self-control. 

4. The aviator had seen the danger and w<u descending. 

5. 'Tis a leak in the dike ! He is but a boy, 

Unused to fearful scenes ; 
But, young as he is, he has learned to know 
The dreadful thing that means. 

237. Sequence of Tenses. — It sometimes becomes 
necessary to express different times in the same sentence 
or in a group of connected sentences. In such cases, 
the tense forms must be so chosen as to express the 
relation between these different times. 

238. The Choice of Tense. — A story is generally told 
chiefly in the past tense. But occasionally a narrator, 
wishing to make his story very vivid, tells it in the 
present tense, as if the event were actually passing be- 
fore the eyes of those to whom he is speaking. He 
tries in this way to put the story into the form of a 
series of moving pictures. 

If you can find Phoebe Gary's poem. The Leak in the 
Bike, read it and notice the change in tense. The first 
part of the story is quiet and peaceful ; but suddenly 
there is a change, and what follows is a thrilling tale of 
danger, anxiety, and rescue. With the change in the 
nature of the story, the author alters the tense from 
past to present. 

You may have read the poem without noticing this ; 
but if the same change should be made in telling a 
fairy story, or a myth, or even in an account of real 
events that happened long ago, the story would become 
ridiculous. Such tales are likely to begin in some such 
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fashion as "Once upon a time," "All this happened 
long, long ago," "In the days when the earth was 
young." What they tell is so difPerent from real, 
present-day experiences that it takes skill to make them 
seem realeven to an imaginative child. So the narrator 
tries at once to make his audience feel that the event 
he is describing happened when things were very differ- 
ent from what they are now. And he must keep up 
the impression if he doesn't wish to spoil the effect of 
his story. 

But in telling of exciting events that might have 
really happened recently and that can easily be imagined, 
or in telling of something that has occurred often and 
is likely to occur again, the present tense may often be 
used with advantage. 

Description of things that have been recently seen, or 
that are not likely to have changed since they were 
seen, are generally written in the present tense. 

Explanations are generally written in the present 
tense. 

EXERCISE 290 

Description, narration, and explanation are combined in 
the following passage. Bead it and see if the author 
makes you enter into the experiences he describes. 

Notice what he uses for his chief tense. See if you can 
explain why he made the choice of tense. 

Campino 

When our trappers come, late in the afternoon, to the 
bank of a lovely lake where they purpose to enter the primi- 
tive life, everything is waiting for them in virgin expecta- 
tion. There is a little promontory jutting into the lake. 



288 
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and sloping down to a sandy beach, on which the waters are 
lapsing, and shoals of redfins and shiners come to greet the 
stranger ; the forest is untouched by the ax ; the tender green 
sweeps the water's edge ; ranks of slender firs are marshaled 
by the shore ; clumps of white birch stems shine in satin 
purity among the evergreens; the holes of giant spruces, 
maples, and oaks, lifting high their crowns of foliage, stretch 



/a^' 






^n 



'afe.;?*. 



-im ^'y\: 



A Camping Scene. 



away in endless galleries and arcades ; through the shifting 
leaves the sunshine falls upon the brown earth ; overhead 
are fragments of blue sky ; under the boughs and in chance 
openings appear the bluer lake and the outline of the gracious 
mountains. The discoverers of this paradise, which they 
have entered to destroy, note the babbling of the brook that 
flows close at hand ; they hear the splash of the leaping fish ; 
they listen to the sweet, metallic song of the evening thrush, 
and the chatter of the red squirrel, who angrily challenges 
their right to be there. But the moment of sentiment passes. 
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This party has come here to eat and to sleep, and not to en- 
courage Nature in her poetic attitudinizing. 

The spot for a shanty is selected. This side shall be its 
opening, towards the lake; and in front of it, the lire, so 
that the smoke shall drift into the hut, and discourage the 
mosquitos ; yonder shall be the cook's fire and the path to 
the spring. 

The whole colony bestir themselves in the foundation of a 
new home — an enterprise that has all the fascination and 
none of the danger, of a veritable new settlement in the 
wilderness. The axes of the guides resound in the echoing 
spaces; great trunks fall with a crash; vistas are opened 
towards the lake and the mountains. The spot for the 
shanty is cleared of underbrush ; forked stakes are driven 
into the ground, cross-pieces are laid on them, and poles 
sloping back to the ground. In an incredible space of time 
there is the skeleton of a house, which is entirely open in 
front. The roof and sides must be covered. For this pur- 
pose the trunks of great spruces are skinned. The woodman 
rips the bark near the foot of the tree, and again six feet 
above, and slashes it perpendicularly; then with a blunt 
stick, he crowds off this thick hide exactly as an ox is 
skinned. It needs but a few of these skins to cover the 
roof; and they make a perfectly water-tight roof, except 
when it rains. 

Meantime, busy hands have gathered boughs of the spruce 
and the feathery balsam, and shingled the ground underneath 
the shanty for a bed. It is an aromatic bed ; in theory it 
is elastic and consoling. Upon it are spread the blankets. 
The sleepers are to lie there in a row, their feet to the fire, 
and their heads under the edge of the sloping roof. The 
fire is in front ; it is not a fire, but a conflagration, — a vast 
heap of green logs set on fire — of pitch, and split dead- 
wood, and crackling balsams, raging and roaring. 
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By the time twilight falls, the cook has prepared supper. 
Everything has been cooked in a tin pail and skillet, — 
potatoes, tea, pork, mutton, slapjacks. It is a noble meal ; 
and nobly it is disposed of by these amateur savages, sitting 
about upon logs and roots of trees. Never were there such 
^potatoes, never beans that seemed to have more of the bean 
in them, never such curly pork, never trout with more 
Indian meal on them, never mutton more distinctly sheepy, 
and the tea, drunk out of a tin cup, with a lump of maple 
sugar dissolved in it, — it is the sort of tea that takes hold, 
lifts the hair, and disposes the drinker to anecdotes and 
hilariousness. There is no deception about it ; it tastes of 
tannin and spruce and creosote. Everything, in short, has 
the flavor of the wilderness and a free life. It is idyllic. 
And yet, with all our sentimentality, there is nothing feeble 
about the cooking. The slapjacks are a solid job of work, 
made to last, and not to go to pieces in a person's stomach 
like a trivial bun; we might record on them; and future 
generations would doubtless turn them up as Accadian brick 
Good, robust victuals are what the primitive man wants.^ 

Charles Dudley Warner. 

EXERCISE 291 

Select from Camping a list of words and group of words 
that make good pictures. 

Make a list of words and groups of words that appeal to 
the ear. Classify each chief word in the lists. 

Compare a fire and a conflagration. A spruce and a balsam. 

Explain these words as used by Mr. Warner: tender, 
arcades, challengeSf attitudinizing, vistas, amateur, savage. 

Find a good explanation in the passage. A description. 

Notice the topic sentence of the first paragraph and the 
way it is developed. 

1 Used through the courtesy of the Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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EXERCISE 292 
You have noticed that Mr. Warner uses verbs in the 
present tense almost continuously in his account of Camp- 
ing, But he uses some verb phrases, not all of which are 
in the present tense. Make lists of the following kinds: 
perfect, passive, progressive. Tell whether each perfect 
phrase is present, past, or future, and why the author used 
that particular tense. 

EXERCISE 293 

Rewrite or read the passage from Camping and change 
the verbs and verb phrases that are in the present tense 
to past. What changes do you have to make in the per- 
fect phrases ? 

Which form do you like better, Mr. Warner's or yours ? 

COMPOSITION £X£RCIS£S 

1. A day that I remember. This day was some time 
ago and was very different from other days. Give an 
account of it. What tense will you use for the most part ? 

2. How we spend our days. You are one of a camping 
party, or you are going to school, or making a long visit, 
or working in a store or factory, or selling papers, or help- 
ing with the house or farm work. Your days are much 
alike. Give an account of a sample day to some one who 
is interested in everything that affects you. Write it in 
the first person, singular or plural number, and present 
tense. 

3. A fairy story. Choose any one you wish, and tell it 
as if you were telling it to a child. What tense will you 
use? 

4. A place thai I remember. Take some more definite 
subject, such as. The house where I was born or Grand- 
father's house. 
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5. A spot that the poem TTie Bhodora or Warner's Camp- 
ing reminds me of. 

6. How to get two crops from the same piece of land. 

7. Camp cooking. 

8. A good game for a winter evening party. 

9. Compare the camping scene shown in the picture on 
page 288 with the scene described by Mr. Warner. 

239. Idioms. — Read the following sentences slowly, 
thinking of the meaning of the words : She is laughing 
in her sleeve^ She is out of her head^ Look out or you will 
Blip. Do you see why a foreigner just learning our 
language should have trouble in understanding them ? 
Such groups of words as laughing in her sleeve^ out of 
her head, and Look out in this sense, are called idioms. 

An idiom is an illogical expression peculiar to a 
language. A child, learning a language as his mother 
tongue, grasps unconsciously the meaning of such a 
group of words taken as a whole ; but it is impossible 
for any one to tell what part each word has in express- 
ing the thought, and it is, therefore, impossible to ana- 
lyze the expression. Every language has idioms, and 
the most difficult part of learning a new language is to 
master these unexpected illogical expressions. 

We have many idioms in connection with verbals and 
verb phrases. The use of to as a mere sign of the in- 
finitive (§ 202) is an idiom, and what makes it espe- 
cially difficult is that there is no general rule for its use. 
For example, no one can tell why to is used in three 
of the following sentences and not used in the other 
three : You do not need to go^ You need not go^ You ought 
not to go^ You should not go^ Let me go^ Permit me to go. 

Most verb phrases are idiomatic. For example, it is 
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impossible to tell the exact use of each separate word 
in these phrases : has been^ may have been working. 

The use of there in such a sentence as There are 
honest men (§ 21) is an English idiom. 

EXERCISE 294 

Point out the idioms in the following sentences : 

1. He was beside himself with anger. 

2. I had rather stsy here. 

3. I am going to stay here. 

4. I used to live here. 

5. I went to work. (Which of the two possible meanings is 
idiomatic ?) 

6. How do you do ? 

7. She must have been angry. 

8. She set her house in order. 

9. Suddenly the storm broke. 

240. Idioms, Slang, Provincialisms. — Though idioms 
are illogical, they are not incorrect. They gi ve liveliness 
and vigor to speech, and we could ill spare them. Some 
of them belonged originally to that class of slang ex- 
pressions which meet a real need (§ 205). They have 
been gradually adopted by educated people wherever 
the English language is spoken, and so are now "correct 
English." It is important, however, that we should 
distinguish between true idioms and those modern slang 
expressions that have no excuse for being. 

We should also distinguish between idioms and pro- 
mncialisms^ which are expressions peculiar to certain 
districts only. People would laugh at us in most places 
if we should say, for example, I reckon it will storm, I 
want off the train, He packed the bundle home. We had a 
right smart crop this year. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 
SOME SPECIAL VERBS 

241. Shatt^ Should. — These are the only common 
forms of the verb shall^ though ahait is sometimes seen. 

These forms are not always used alike. Let us com- 
pare the uses of should in these sentences: 

I knew I should see you. 

You should study. 

If you shoxdd decide to go, let me know. 

In the latter part of the firstsentence, it is seeing that 
is asserted. The infinitive see is the predicate attribute. 
Should is a copulative verb and should see is a verb 
phrase. 

In the second sentence, obligation is asserted. Since 
the word should expresses obligation, it is the predicate 
attribute. The verbal study shows what the obligation 
is, and is, therefore, the object (§ 40). The words 
should study are not a verb phrase (§ 75). 

Should is often used to show doubt, as in Sentence 
3. Here it helps to make a subjunctive verb p>hrase. 

Let us compare the uses of shall : 

I shall take cold if I stay here long. 

You shall obey me. 

The dub shaU meet every Friday evening. 

In the first, taking cold is asserted. Take is the pred- 
icate attribute, and shall is a copulative verb expressing 
future time. Shall take is a verb phrase. 

294 
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In the second, an obligation, or compulsion, is asserted. 
The verb sh(Ul expresses this and is the predicate attri- 
bute. It is an attributive verb, and the infinitive obet/ 
is the object. Shall obey is not a verb phrase. 

The third is similar to the second. Change shaU to 
unll and notice the difference in meaning. 

Thou sihaU love thy neighbor as thyself. 

This means Tou ought to love your neighbor. Obliga- 
tion is asserted. The verb shall expresses this and is 
an attributive transitive verb. Love is its object and 
shall love is not a verb phrase. 

EXERCISE 295 

Explain the use of each verb and tell whether it is or is 
not a part of a verb phrase. 

1. I am afraid I shall slip. 

2. Every one should treat the poor boy kindly. 

8. If it should rain, you should carry an umbrella. 

4. Thou shalt not steal. 

5. I shall remember your kindness. 

6. I should like to meet Mr. Wilson. 

7. I shall be glad to see you. 

8. John shall keep his promise. 
0. I knew that I should cough. 

10. We shall not hear from home until Tuesday. 

11. You shall leave this house now. 

12. Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor. 
18. He knew that he should tell the truth. 

14. I shall long remember this happy day. 

15. I should be glad if you could help me. 

16. We shall often think of your pleasant home. 

17. We should appreciate your help in the matter. 

18. I shall be pleased to see you any day. 
10. We shall expect you at eight o'clock. 
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242. WQIj Would. — These are the only common forms 
of the verb wilL Willed and mlt are rarely used. 

Tou will regret your decision, 
I will go in spite of opposition. 
He willed the overthrow of the enemy. 
I will do what you wish. 

In the first of these sentences, the act of regretting is 
asserted. The infinitive regret is the predicate attribute. 
The verb will is a copulative verb expressing future 
time. Will regret is a verb phrase. 

In the second and third, determination is asserted ; 
and in the fourth, a promise. The verbs will and willed 
are attributive transitive verbs and go^ overthrow^ and 
do are the objects. There are no verb phrases. 

/ would I were wiser. 

He would go in spite of opposition. 

I thought it would storm. 

Often Mary would forget to prepare her lesson. 

I would hear your voice. 

In the first of these sentences, the transitive act of wish- 
ing is asserted. In the second, determination is asserted. 
In both would is an attributive transitive verb, and cannot 
be a part of the verb phrase. 

In the latter part of the third sentence, storming is as- 
serted ; and in the fourth, forgetting is asserted. The verbals 
storm and forget are predicate attributes. In both would is 
a copulative verb. Would storm and would forget are verb 
phrases. 

The fifth sentence may mean I wish to hear your voice, or 
I did hear your voice in the past. In the first case, would 
is attributive transitive and not a part of a verb phrase. In 
the second, it is copulative and a part of a verb phrase. 
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EXERCISE 296 

Explain the use of willy would, shall, and should in these 
sentences and tell in each case whether the word is or is 
not a part of a verb phrase. 

1. The train will" start at six o'clock. 

2. In spite of warnings he will skate on thin ice. 

3. I will do this since you wish me to. 

4. The president will be criticized for this act. 

5. The sun will rise to-morrow at five o'clock. 

6. She would sit for hours dream ing. (Two possible meanings.) 

7. She would go though we urged her to stay. 

8. She would not help me. 

9. I would more natures were like thine. 

10. 1 thought this train would arrive on time. 

11. I will forgive you if you show yourself penitent. 

243. Rules: ShaU^ Will.— You have seen that both 
shall dnd'will can be used as copulative verbs to express 
future time, or as attributive verbs. The following 
are the principal rules for choosing between them. 

(1) As a copulative verb to express future time, use shall in 
the first person and will in the second and third persons; thus, 
/ shall fail, You will fail. He will fail 

The most common mistake in the use of these verbs 
is to use will in the first person as a copulative verb. 
1 will fail and I will be glad to see you mean I promise 
or am determined to fail or to be glad to see you. This 
is not what the speaker wishes to say ; it isn't sensible. 
Shall should be used instead of will. 

(2) As an attributive verb to express determination or a promise 
on the part of the subject of thought, use will in all three persons ; 
thus, / 11^7/ please myself, I wiU help you, You will please yourself, 
He wSl please himself 
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(3) As an attributive verb to express a promise received by 
the subject of thought or an obligation, use shaU in all three per^ 
sons; thus, What shaU I do? You shatt have the doll, The dub 
shall meet each Tuesday at three ddock. 

(4) In questions use the form required in the answer. 

EXERCISE 297 

Fill each blank in the following sentences with shall or 
wiU. In some cases either word may be used sensibly. In 
such cases notice the difference in meaning. 

1. We eujoy our visit. 

2. I long remember your kindness. 

3. I go in spite of opposition. 

4. We rejoice to hear of your success. 

5. We send you the book. 

6. We hope that we hear from you. 

7. I be obeyed. 

8. They be hungry. 

9. They enjoy the entertainment. 

10. The train arrive at two o'clock. 

11. They apologize for the act. 

12. I not be sui-prised to hear bad news. 

13. I not overlook that mistake again. 

14. I think she believe me. 

15. I be much obliged to you if you do this. 

16. We soon learn the result of the election. 

17. I be glad to help you. 

18. I help you. 

19. The car be crowded at six o'clock. 

20. We lose the train if we do not hurry. 

21. I drown ; no one help me. 

22. I be delighted to hear from you. 

23. you be sorry if the party is given up? 

24. you take this package to the post-ofl&ce for me? 

25. you look up my brother in the city? 

26. you hear from your friend to-day ? 

27. I feel greatly obliged if you tell me. 
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244. Rules: Should, Would. — The rules for these 
verbs are similar to those for shall and tvilL The moat 
common mistake is the use of would instead of should as a 
copulative verb in the first person. 

EXERCISE 298 

Fill each blank with should or would. Sometimes either 
may be used sensibly. Explain the different meanings in 
such cases. 

1. I enjoy the party if I could go. 

2. I know I find the package. 

3. I was sure she recover. 

4. I go though I knew it was foolish. 

5. I be glad to go if I could. 

6. I appreciate your help. 

7. I thought that you come. 

8. It looked as if we fail. . 

9. I believed you help the poor woman. 

10. I like to help you. 

11. We did not think we be able to go. 

12.* I expected that the train be late. 

13. you like to live in California? 

14. I like to go. 

15. We enjoy a visit from you. 

16. I feel greatly obliged if you tell me. 

245. Must — This verb has but one form. Compare 
its uses in these sentences. 

Tou must study, for you recite so welL 
You must study o?* you will fail. 

In the first, the act of studying is asserted. The sen- 
tence means, Tou surely do study. The infinitive study 
is the predicate attribute. The verb must is the copula 
only. Besides asserting, it shows confidence in the mind 
of the speaker (page 24). Must study is a verb phrase. 
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In the second sentence, obligation, or necessity, is 
asserted. Miist is an attributive transitive verb, and the 
verbal stvd]/ is the object (§ 40). Mtiat study is not a 
verb phrase. 

EXERCISE 299 

Explain the use of each verb and tell whether it is or is 
not a part of a verb phrase. 

1. You must return early. 

2. You must help that poor woman. 

3. Mary must be late. 

4. She must have a large income. 

5. You must stay in the valley to-night, for it must be storming 
in the mountains. 

.246. May J Might — These are the only forms of the 
verb may. 

Alice may expect you to tvait for her. 
You may use my book if you like. 

In the first sentence, expecting is asserted and the 
infinitive expect is the predicate attribute. May is a 
copulative verb. Besides asserting, it shows doubt in 
the mind of the speaker (Exercise 15 and § 24). The 
sentence means Alice does perhaps expect vs to wait for 
her. The words may expect are a verb phrase. 

In the second sentence, the receiving of permission 
is asserted. May expresses this and is an attributive 
transitive verb. The infinitive use is the object, show- 
ing the thing permitted, and may use is not a verb 
phrase. 

Mighty also, is sometimes a copulative verb expressing 
doubt in the speaker's mind. Sometimes it is an attrib- 
utive verb expressing permission granted to the subject 
of thought. 
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EXERCISE 300 

Explain the use of may and might in each sentence and 
tell whether it is or is not a part of a verb phrase. 

1. You may play now. 

2. Bluebirds may arrive in February. 

3. You may go if you please, but you may regret it. 

4. Mother said that I might invite her to the party. 

5. I thought that you might remember the matter. 

6. She said that the bird might be a kinglet. 

7. I asked if I might use her telephone. 

247. Can, Could. — The verb can has only these two 
forms. It generally means to know or to be able; thus, 
lean read French^ I can lift that weight. It is followed 
by an infinitive which shows what is known or what the 
subject of thought is able to do. This infinitive is the 
object. It is a new kind of object, you see, and can is 
a new kind of transitive verb (§ 41). 

Occasionally can is a copulative verb. The sentence, 
The report cannot be true^ means The report is surely not 
true. Here true is the predicate attribute. 

EXERCISE 301 

Explain the use of each verb and tell whether it is or is 
not a part of a verb phrase. 

1. The baby can say a few words. 

2. Can you open the door? 

3. That bird cannot be a mocking bird. 

4. John can solve the problem, but he will not. 

5. You cannot understand me. (Two meanings.) 

6. I must finish these mittens to-night, for the poor child must 
need them. 

7. Mother said that I might go to the picnic, but that it might 
rain before night. 
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248. Rule. — Use may and might as attributive verbs when 
you wish to express permission. Use can and could as attribu- 
tive verbs when you wish to express ability. 

EXERCISE 302 
Fill each blank with may, might, can, or could, 

1. You stay an hour. 

2. I take your knife ? 

3. you read the sign at this distance? 

4. Mary and I go down town ? 

5. You go to the concert if you persuade your brother 

to go with you. 

6. you play chess ? 

7. we play ball ? 

8. He said that he float an hour or two. 

9. You said that we stay till ten. 

10. 1 come? 

11. you open the door? 

12. You if you . 

13. Were you sure that you find your way home? 

EXERCISE 303 

1. Write four sentences in which you use shaU as a copu- 
lative verb. 

2. Write four in which you use should as a copulative 
verb. 

3. Write four in which you use may as an attributive 
verb. 

4. Write four in which you use can as an attributive 
verb. 

EXERCISE 304. COMPOSITION 

Write your plans for some day in the future. Write in 
the future tense. Let some one besides yourself be connected 
with the plans. Be sure to use shall and vstU correctly. 
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EXERCISE 305. A DESCRIPTION 

Semaphore is the title of the article from which the pas- 
sage given below is taken. What does the word mean? 
The author describes a ride he took at night in the engine 
cab of one of the limited trains running between Chicago 
and the Atlantic coast. As you read it, think how many- 
persons are guarding the safety of the unconscious sleepers 
in the Pullmans behind the engine. The train was running 
almost ninety miles an hour. 




The Green Beacon. 



Long ago the headlight had become useless except as a warn- 
ing of our approach ; we were past the farthest range of its illu- 
mination before the eye could discern what lay before us. Blind 
and helpless we tore on. Broken rail, a train on the crossing, or 
open switch, — we should never see it. But green shone the 
light; and wholly trusting in the silent men who flashed to us 
their word of safety, we never faltered. I thought of a stalled 
train that might lie sleeping on our rails. But " green " was the 
light. 

The engineer, silent, his hand fingering throttle and air brake, 
sat huddled high on his seat. Through his goggles he watched 
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the blackness ahead. A brief second's time to set his brakes was 
all he asked. Far off in the great city the chief dispatcher was 
following our flight mile by mile, block to block. Over the wires 
his voice and the voice of his helpers told the rapid story of our 
progress. In the lonely tower at the next curve some one would 
flash the green beacon to our straining eyes, and report us on our 
way. To him others were now reporting, giving him the certain 
knowledge that our way was safe. Keepers of the safety of our 
path ; how perfectly we trusted them ; how great and unrewarded 
is their perfect service.^ 

Joseph Husband, 
Atlantic Monthly, April, 1914. 

EXERCISE 306. CLASS CONVERSATION 

What is an open switch? A block? 

Find out all you can about the provisions for security in 
railroad travel, and about the lives of the " keepers of the 
safety of our path." Be ready to tell in class what you 
have learned. 

EXERCISE 307. WORD STUDIES 

Find the following verbs in the passage given in Exercise 
305 and decide whether each is copulative or attributive: 
coiUd, should, might, would. How would the meanings be 
changed if should and would were interchanged ? 

Can you find other words that would have served as well 
as these : discet^n, flashed^ faltered, huddled, straining, unre- 
warded, service? 

EXERCISE 308. ORAL COMPOSITION 

Tell of the life and services of some one who serves the 
public; for example: 

An engineer. 

A street car conductor. 

1 Used through the courtesy of the Atlantic Monthly Publishing Com- 
pany. 
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A fireman. 

A policeman or policewoman. 

A nurse in a hospital. 

A red cross nurse in the war of 1914. 

A cash girl in a department store. 

A newsboy. 

A man or woman homesteader. 

A coal miner or a worker in a foundry or steel mill. 

A reporter on a city paper. 

A doctor. 



CHAPTER XXIX 
ADVERBS 

EXERCISE 309. REVIEW 

What is an adverb ? 

Show that adverbs may be added to verbs, adjectives, ad- 
verbs, and verbals. 

Write sentences illustrating at least five different ideas 
that may be expressed by adverbs. 

The Conjunctive Adverbs 

EXERCISE 310. DEVELOPMENT 

1. He has gone to New York, where his parents live. 
Analyze the sentence. What clause do you find ? What 

kind of clause is it ? Why ? 

What idea does where express? Put there in its place and 
read the sentence. You see the original sentence has become 
two sentences, which must be written thus : He has gone to 
New York. There his parents live. 

Since the words, where his parents live, are a clause joined 
to the noun New York, while the words, There his parents 
lice, are a complete sentence and are not joined to any ele- 
ment, what must join the clause to the noun New York f 

What part of speech is there? Why? What part of 
speech is where f Why ? How many uses has where? 

2. This is the reason why I went. 

What kind of clause do you find in the sentence ? 
Put the phrase for this reason in place of why. You see 
the one sentence becomes two : This is the reason. For this 

306 
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reason I went. What must join the clause to the noun 
reason f 

Analyze the sentenco that has been made from the clause. 
How is the phrase for this reason used? Why? How 
must why be used ? How many uses has why f 

3. The children nmo play where their fathers fought. 

What kind of clause do you find in the sentence ? 

What idea does where suggest ? Put there in its place. 
How does this change affect the clause ? 

Since the change of where to there makes an independent 
sentence out of the adverbial clause, what must join the 
clause to the verb play in the original sentence ? 

How is the word tJiere in the new sentence used ? Then 
what use must where have in the clause ? 

How many uses has where f 

Words used both as clause connectives and as adverbs in 
the clause are called conjunctive adverbs. How many have 
we found ? 

249. A Conjunctive Adverb is an adverb that joins an 
adjective or an adverbial clause to some part of the 
sentence. An ordinary adverb or an adverbial phrase 
can be put in its place, but this change makes a com- 
plete sentence of the clause. 

EXERCISE 311 

Describe each clause. Put a simple adverb or an adverlDial 
phrase in place of each conjunctive adverb and see how it 
is used. Give two uses of each conjunctive adverb. 

1. That is the month when warblers go to their summer home. 

2. She came when I was in Chicago. 

3. She lives where snow never falls. 

4. The reason why she acts so is a mystery. 

5. John works as he plays (§ 250). 
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6. She is as tall as her mother (§ 123). 

7. She moved to New York when I did. 

8. The town where she lives is near my home. 

9. The children are now playing where a great battle onoe 



10. Do as I do. 

11. Do as well as you can. 

250. As. — The word as was formed long ago from 
two words. It is a contraction of all and so. But you 
must not think it means the same as our common word 
also. It means all so, entirely so, just so. 

Sentence 5 means that John works in a certain way 
and that he plays just so. As is a conjunctive adverb. 
It joins the adverbial clause of manner to the verb 
works. As an adverb it is added to the verb plays in 
the clause and expresses manner. 

In Sentence 6 the first as is a simple adverb of degree 
added to the adjective tall. The second a^ is a con- 
junctive adverb. It joins the adverbial clause of 
degree as her mother is tall to the first adverb as. As 
an adverb it is added to the adjective tall in the clause. 

251. Inflectioii of Adverbs. — Some adverbs admit of 
comparison. They are compared in the same way that 
adjectives are. But they are generally longer than 
adjectives, and consequently fewer of them are com- 
pared by the use of er and est. Adverbs ending in ly 
are generally compared by the use of more and most. 

252. Rules for the Use of Adverbs. 

z . Do not use an adverb of denial with another negative word. 

Say She would not do anything, or She would do noth- 
ing, instead of She would not do nothing. Two nega- 
tives make an affirmative. 
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2, If the adverb nof or a similar negative word is used in making 
a comparison of degrees, use so > . * as instead of as ... as. 

Say It is not so warm as it was yesterday^ instead of 
It is not as warm as it was yesterday. Say There* s noth- 
ing so royal as truths instead of There^s nothing as royal 
as truth, 

3. Do not use that as an adverb of degree. 

Say / will give you just so much candy^ instead of 
/ will give you just that much candy, and She was so 
angry she could not speak instead of She was that angry, 

EXERCISE 312 

Review rules in § 105. Choose between forms in paren- 
thesis. 

1. She is than her cousin, (friendli^l*, more friendly) 

2. This book is not recent as that, (so, as) 

3. I have read niany books on the subject as I could. 

(so, as) 

4. She will not give us help, (no, any) 

5. I did not expect much encouragement from her. 

(that, so) 

6. You ought to speak . (plainer, more plainly) 

7. It is that we have so good a lecture, (rare, rarely) 

8. I feel on this subject, (strong, strongly) 

9. The child was poorly dressed and looked very . (cold, 

coldly) 

10. She looked very upon our plan, (cold, coldly) 

11. Do not tell this to . (anybody, nobody) 

12. He was angry that he behaved . (so, that, rude, 

rudely) 

13. It is not easy as you might think to do this perfectly. 

(so, as) 

14. Are you ready ? (most, almost) 

15. This was a bad mistake, (sure, surely) 

16. She forgot the errand, (most, almost) 
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EXERCISE 313. COMPOSITION 
Explain how to do something. Be careful about your use 
of adverbs. You may choose a topic from this list. 

1. How to raise a good crop of potatoes. 

2. How to have the best sweet peas (paosies, roses, lettuce) 
in the neighborhood. 

3. How to set up a camp or get a meal over a camp fire. 

4. How to play baseball or some other game. 

5. How to get rid of quack grass. 

6. How to arrange cut flowers. 

7. How to make a canoe. 

8. How to make some kind of cake. 

9. Feeding beef (dairy) cattle. 

10. How to get a stand of alfalfa. 

11. How to wire a house for electric lights. 

253. The Form of Poetry. — You know that most 
poetry differs from prose in being written in lines that 
rhyme. There is another difference in the form of 
prose and poetry that you may not have clearly recog- 
nized. But you have felt it when you have read or 
recited poetry in a " sing-song '" fashion. The singing 
movement of poetry is called rhythm. It is due to the 
more or less regular appearance of accented and un- 
accented syllables. 

A group of syllables consisting of one accented and 
one or two unaccented syllables is called ^,foot. A line 
of poetry is called a ver%e, A group of verse is called 
a stanza, 

EXERCISE 314. DEVELOPMENT 
The following passages show the most common ways of 
grouping accented and unaccented syllables in poetry. 

Read the lines, overstressing the accented syllables 
slightly, and making a brief pause after each foot Bead- 
ing poetry in this way is called scanning it 
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6. 



/ 
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/ 


/ 
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/ 


/ 


/ / 


Jack 


fell down 


and broke his crown 


/ 


/ 


/ 


And Jill 


came tum 


bling af ter. 



254. Kinds of Rhythm. — The passages that you 
have scanned show that there are two kinds of rhythm. 
In one the accented syllable comes at the beginning of 
the foot, and in the other it comes at the end. The 
first kind is sometimes called fcMing rhythm and the 
second kind ruing rhythm. Scan illustrations of each 
kind again and see if the names are good ones. 

Passages 1 and 2 show that the feet in rising rhythm 
are not all alike. In one kind the accented syllable is 
preceded by one unaccented syllable, and in the other 
it is preceded by two. Passage 1 is written entirely 
in the first kind of foot. In the second passage, the 
two kinds are combined. 

Passages 3 and 4 show that there are two kinds of 
feet in falling rhythm also, — one in which the accented 
syllable is followed by one unaccented syllable, and 
another in which it is followed by two. 

255. Irregularities in Rhythm. — You must not expect 
that you will often find a poem written entirely in one 
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kind of foot. It is very common to combine the two 
kinds of rising rhythm or the two kinds of falling 
rhythm. Occasionally a falling foot is found in a 
poem consisting chiefly of rising feet. Find illustra- 
tions of this in Passage 5. Sometimes a foot is incom- 
plete, especially at the beginning or end of a line. Find 
illustrations of this fact in Passage 6. 

The author often introduces irregularities for a definite 
purpose. After you get the general movement of a 
poem you will not notice an occasional change. But 
even a little child is often troubled by a sudden change 
from verse to prose. A six-year old boy was once 
entertaining himself by repeating Stevenson's little 
poem, A Q-ood Play. At first he said : 

" And Tom said, ' Let us also take 
A piece of cake and an apple.' " 
But instantly he changed the last line to : 

" An apple and a piece of cake." 
Do you see two reasons for the change ? 

EXERCISE 315 

Eead each passage slowly. Notice where the stress nat- 
urally falls. Mark the accented syllables. Try to divide the 
lines into feet. See if the class can scan by your marking. 

1. Is this a time to be cloudy and sad 

When our mother Nature laughs around, 
When even the deep blue heavens look glad 
And gladness breathes from the blossoming ground? 

2. Far to northward lies a land 
Where the trees together stand 
Closer than the blades of wheat 
When the summer is complete. 
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3. Oh, I am king of the digging crew ! 
Can a hundred men do the work I do ? 
Can they work all day, and then all night, 
Without sleeping a wink or eating a bite? 
Can they work a month on a drink of oil 
In the arctic blast or the tropic broil ? 

No men can do the things I do, 
For I am king of the digging crew ! 

Ralph Bacon, in The Youth's Companion. 

4. There's nothing so kingly as kindness. 
There's nothing so royal as truth. 

5. The oriole swings in her nest. 

The bough swings high in the breeze ; 
Mother swings Bud in the hammock, 

And I swing under the trees. 
It is up, and up, and higher 1 

With toes 'most reaching the skies ; 
Then down, and down, and slower, 

The old — cat — dies. 

6. Work I 

Thank God for the pride of it, 
For the beautiful conquering tide of it, 
Sweeping the life in its furious flood. 
Thrilling the arteries, cleansing the blood, 
Mastering stupor and dull despair. 
Moving the dreamer to do and dare, 
Oh, what is so good as the urge of it. 
And what is so glad as the surge of it, 
And what is so strong as the summons deep 
Rousing the torpid soul from sleep ? 

Angela Morgan, in The Outlook. 

7. Where the pools are bright and deep. 
Where the gray trout lies asleep. 

Up the river, and o'er the lea, 
Xhat's the way for Billy and me. 
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8. For easy things that may be got at will 
Most sort of men do set but little store. 

9. I see you, Brother, I see you, 

With scarlet under your wing, 

Flash through the ruddy maples, 

Leading the pageant of spring. 

Bliss Carman, in The Century. 

10. All down the hills of Habersham, 
All through the valleys of Hall, 
The rushes cried, " Abide, abide," 
The willful waterweeds held me thrall, 
The laving laurel turned my tide. 
The ferns and the fondling grass said, " Stay," 
The dewberry dipped for to work delay. 
And the little reeds sighed, *^ Abide, abide. 

Here in the hills of Habersham, 

Here in the valleys of Hall.** ^ 

Sidney Lanier. 

256. Poetry more than Rhyme and Rhythm. — Poetry, 
as you have seen, is partly a matter of form. But rhyme 
and rhythm alone do not make real poetry. The word 
poet means maker, A true poet must thus be original. 
He sees in the world around him things that others do 
not see, and his mind is full of beautiful and elevating 
thoughts and pleasant fancies. Then, he must not only 
express his thoughts clearly, as the prose writer also 
must do, but he must express them in beautiful and 
appropriate language as well as in rhythmical form. 
Perhaps you have noticed that in the best poems words 
are chosen with great care; and that, on the whole, poets 
use more figures of speech than prose writers. 

The poet James Russell Lowell has described the 
poet and his mission in the poem The Shepherd of 
1 Used by permission of Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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Eing Admetus. You can surely find the poem, and you 
will enjoy reading it. 

Another writer of delicate verse has told us in the 
two dainty stanzas given in the next exercise that it is 
not easy to express our best thoughts in the form of 
poetry. 

EXERCISE 316. POEM 

Eead the poem thoughtfully and try to understand the 
comparison that it makes. 

Caught * 

Birds are singing round my window 

Tunes the sweetest ever heard, 
And I hang my cage there daily, 

But I never catch a bird. 

So with thoughts my brain is peopled, 
And they sing there all day long ; 

But they will not fold their pinions 
In the little cage of song ! 

Richard Henry Stoddard. 

You see that the entire poem is a single extended simile. 
What are the birds likened to ? The difficulty of getting 
birds to enter a cage ? 

Why do you think the poem is called Caught f Do you 
suppose the author was glad that he tried to express his 
thought in verse ? 

Scan the poem. Describe its rhythm. 

257. The Value of Studying Rhythm. — In reading 
poetry, you should not noticeably overstress the accented 
syllables, as you have been doing in scanning; but you 
should recognize the poet's art in order not to spoil 
the succession of sound waves that make poetry 
1 Used by the courtesy of Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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musical. Thus the study of rhythm will help you to 
read aloud well. 

It will often help you also to get the meaning of a 
difficult passage. The poet has tried to fit his rhythm 
to his thought; so if you read his verses smoothly, you 
will be more likely to bring out his meaning. 

And now that you know something of rhythm, you 
will like to try your own hand at making verses. You 
find it pretty hard to express your best thoughts clearly 
or to describe the most beautiful things you see in 
plain prose. Still many of you will like to. attempt a 
little serious verse. Others will surely want to write 
some nonsense rhymes or a school jingle of some kind. 

TOPICS FOR VERSES 

You may get a hint for a poem from the following list 
of subjects : 
A bird. 

Autumn woods. 

A song to cheer your athletic or debating team in some contest. 
A school song. 
A winter scene. 
A flower. 
Vacation joys. 

Nonsense rhymes to please a child. 
An acrostic. 

EXERCISE 317. PATRIOTIC POEMS 

Eecite or sing a favorite patriotic poem and tell why you 
like it. 



CHAPTER XXX 
PREPOSITIONS 

Pages 145 and 146 should be reviewed here. 

258. History of Prepositions. — Most prepositions are 
transformed adverbs. As adverbs they had a meaning 
of their o^vn. This meaning gradually grew fainter, 
and as prepositions they mean little when standing by 
themselves. They merely show the relation between 
other things. 

259. Inflection. — Prepositions are not inflected. 
Since they have so little meaning of their own, they 
cannot be compared, as were the adverbs from which 
they are derived. 

The words like and near are considered prepositions 
by some; but since they can be compared (near^ nearer^ 
nearest; like^ more like^ most like')^ it seems better to 
class them with adjectives and adverbs. The nouns 
that follow them are added to them adverbially. 

260. Remarks upon the Use of Some Prepositions. 

1. From, Use from instead of than or to after dif- 
ferent. Say, This is different from that. 

2. iw, into. In suggests presence within; into implies 
motion from outside to within. She is in the house. 
She has gone into the house. 

3. On and upon are similar to in and into. The cat 
is on the table. The cat jumped upon the table. 

318 
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4. Onto. Usage does not justify this preposition. 
Use instead either on or to or upon^ according to the 
meaning. 

5. 2b, at. To implies limit of motion. At should 
be used when no motion is implied. Say, She is at 
school and She has gone to school. 

6. Back of. Do not use these words instead of be- 
hind as a preposition. Say, The well is behind the house. 

7. Between^ among. Use between in speaking of 
two, and among in speaking of more than two. 

EXERCISE 318 
Fill the blanks with correct prepositions, choosing from 
those mentioned in § 260. 

1. Put this the closet. 

2. Hang it up the closet. 

3. He jumped the floor from the hayloft. 

4. The man jumped the platform. 

5. The child is lying the bed. 

6. This book is very different that. 

7. Divide the apples the crowd of boys. 

8. I cannot choose the two rings. 

9. The dog is hiding the door. 

10. I have been : home all day. 

11. I was church when you called. 

12. She has been Bloomington and back since dinner. 

13. I will pour the liquid the bottle. 

14. Mrs. Brown's property was divided her two daughters. 

15. She has been the convention all the week. 

16. Do you walk school ? 

17. She is painting the north room. 

18. Will you come my den ? 

19. It is hard to select the best composition so many good 

ones. 

20. I have stood Plymouth Rock. 
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21. The child dropped the money his bank. 

22. She sat me. 

23. Put this the top shelf. 

24. This flower is different any I have ever seen before. 

25. Shall you stay school until four o'clock ? 

26. The child disappeared the trees. 

EXERCISE 319 

Show in original sentences that nouns, pronouns, gerunds, 
infinitives, and noun clauses may be objects of prepositions. 

TOPICS FOR COHPOSITIONS 

1. Write arguments for or against making some public 
improvement in your neighborhood. The following list 
offers suggestions. Perhaps you will all like to choose the 
same general subject. You can then divide the class into 
two sides. After you have all written out your arguments 
you can compare and criticize the papers in class and finally 
choose leaders and have an oral debate. 

A better water supply. 
A new schoolhouse. 

Better physical equipment of your school. 
More teachers. 
Pavements. 
Better roads. 

The eradication in the neighborhood of some weed or insect 
pest. 

The protection of birds. 

A park. 

Better street lighting. 

A library building. 

More books for the school or public library. 

A house for the use of the community. 

A new street car line. 

A public highway connecting cities. 

An interurban electric line. 
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2. Arguments for or against combining grades seven, 
eight, nine, and ten into a junior high school. 

3. Why every boy and girl should have at least a high 
school education. 

4. Advantages and disadvantages of the one-roomed 
rural school. 

5. Advantages of the high school course. 

6. Write a short article taking this for a topic sentence : 
A great need in our community is good evening schools. 

7. How some boys and girls have helped to pay their 
expenses through school. 

8. Take this for a topic sentence: We pupils can do 
more than any one else for the improvement of our school. 

9. Topic sentence : Offensive warfare is never justified 
in this century. 

10. Topic sentence : The acreage of alfalfa in our county 
should be doubled. 



CHAPTER XXXI 
CONJUNCTIONS 

261. Classes. — There are two kinds of conjunctions, 
cod'rdinate (§ 97) and subordinate conjunctions. 

262. Coordinate Conjunctions are grouped together ac- 
cording to their meaning into the following classes : 

1. Those that merely join : and^ as well as^ both . . . 
and. 

In such sentences as Both Mary and her sister are 
pleased^ it is the custom to consider the two words 
both . . . and as a connective. However, both was origi- 
nally a pronoun with the following nouns as appositives 
and it may still be so considered. In case this is done, 
and alone is the conjunction. 

2. Those that imply a choice: or^ nor^ either . . . or^ 
and neither . . . nor. 

Hither and neither in such expressions as Either Anna 
or Mary and Neither Anna nor Mary were once pro- 
nouns with the following nouns as appositives, and 
may still be so considered. In this case what are the 
conjunctions ? 

263. A Subordinate Conjunction is a word that joins 
an adverbial clause to some part of the sentence, but 
has no use in the clause. 

Subordinate conjunctions are like conjunctive pro- 
nouns and conjunctive adverbs in joining a clause to 
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some part of the sentence. They differ from these 
words in having no use in the clause. They are merely 
connectives. They differ also in being used to connect 
adverbial clauses only. Conjunctive adverbs are used 
to connect either adjective or adverbial clauses (§ 249), 
and conjunctive pronouns are used with adjective 
clauses only (§ 142). 

Illustration : In the sentence Sfie studies where the lighi is 
good, where is not only a connective but an adverb of place 
in the clause. We can substitute the adverb there for it 
But in the sentence She studies because she wants to succeed, 
because is a connective only. No adverb could be substi- 
tuted for it in the clause. It is a subordinate conjunction. 

EXERCISE 320 

Describe each clause. Decide which four connectives are 
conjunctive adverbs and which words are subordinate con- 
junctions. If a word is a conjunctive adverb, you can sub- 
stitute for it a simple adverb or an adverbial phrase 
(Exercise 310 and § 249). This will exprefss the same idea 
within the clause that the clause does in the sentence. 

1. She stopped when I spoke. 

2. We eat that we raay live. 

3. Plant pansies where the soil is rich. 

4. She talks as her mother does. 

5. We came because we wanted to see you. 

6. This wheat is injured by rust, for I have examined it. 

7. She is as happy as a lark. 

8. Our crops are poor because we have had so little rain. 

EXERCISE 321. COMPOSITION 

Look up the meaning of the words coordinate and subor- 
dinate. Write a paragraph showing why the two kinds of 
conjunctions are named as they are. 
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EXERCISE 322. REVIEW RULES FOR PUNCTUATION 

Analyze the sentences of each passage. Explain the 
punctuation of each sentence. Make lists of the coordinate 
conjunctions, the subordinate conjunctions, the conjunctive 
pronouns, the conjunctive adverbs, and the words that merely 
introduce noun clauses. 

1. Protein makes bone, muscle, and framework for the growing 
body. Corn is especially short in protein ; and to balance the com 
ration, we need a feed which is long in protein. Alfalfa is richer 
in protein than any other farm crop used as feed. 

2. When the people discovered that I was quiet, they discharged 
no more arrows; bat by the noise that I heard, I knew that their 
number increased. 

3. I attempted to rise ; but I was not able to stir, for, as I 
happened to lie on my back, my arms and legs were strongly 
fastened on each side to the ground, and my hair, which was long 
and thick, was tied down in the same manner. 

4. Our country was small when Washington was president. 
The people lived on the seaboard. The towns and cities were not 
actually very far apart ; but the means of travel were so poor, and 
the time consumed in going even fifty miles was so great, that the 
country was practically immense in extent. Now we step into a 
beautifully fitted car, heated by steam, lighted by electricity, richly 
carpeted, and provided with the most comfortable seats and beds, 
and are whirled across the continent from Philadelphia to San 
Francisco in less time than it took Washington to go from New 
York to Boston. 

264. The Editorial. — An editorial of a magazine or 
newspaper is sometimes called a leading article or a 
leader. It expresses the views of the editor and gener- 
ally makes clear the position the paper will take on 
some matter of present interest. 

It differs from the news items furnished by reporters 
in being more carefully written and in dealing with 
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convictions as well as with facts. Its purpose generally 
is to mold public opinion. It diflfers from contributed 
articles in that the publication holds itself responsible 
for the views expressed. 

Many of the articles that you have written during 
the year would make good editorials for a school paper. 

EXERCISE 323. 
Examine several editorials in newspapers and magazines. 

COMPOSITION. COMPILING A NEWSPAPER 

For the concluding work of the year, you may like to get 
out another edition of the paper of which you have already 
issued at least one number (§ 132). It should be compiled 
chiefly from the best work done during the year, although 
you may wish to introduce some features of immediate 
interest. 
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RULES FOR FORMING PLURALS OF NOUNS 

The Common Method. — Nouns form their plural 
regularly by adding 8 or es to the singular. 8 is added 
if the singular ends with a sound that unites easily with 
8 ; thus, Joy, boy8. es is added, forming another sylla- 
ble, if the singular does not end with a sound that unites 
easily with «; thus, Joa?, boxe8. 

EXERCISE 
Write the plurals of the following nouns : hat, branch, 
tigress, table, adz, book, apple, lass, lad, flash, dream, crash, ax. 

Nouns ending in o. — Some nouns ending in o pre- 
ceded by a consonant add es to the singular to form the 
plural, without forming an additional syllable; thus, 
heroes^ potatoes^ echoes^ calicoes. 

But some form their plural regularly ; thus, pianos^ 
banjos^ solos^ chromes, halos, burros. 

Nouns ending in y. — Nouns ending in y preceded 
by a consonant form their plural by changing the y to i 
and adding es. Nouns ending in y preceded by a 
vowel form their plural by adding s only. 

EXERCISE 
Write the plxirals of the foUowiug nouns: lady, pony, 
aUey, ally, toy, library, century, trolUy, day, Idy, buggy, 
mummy, company* 
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Nouns ending in fe. — The following fifteen nouns 
ending in / or fe change the/ to v and add es to form 
their plural : beef, calf eJf^ half hnife^ leaf life^ loaf 
ielf %heaf Bhelf thief wharf w%fe^ wolf 

Plurals in n. — A few nouns form the plural by ad- 
ding en or ne with or without another change: oxen^ 
children^ brethren^ hine. 

In Old English many nouns formed their plural by 
adding en to the singular ; but for most of them the « 
or es ending has now been adopted. Some have two 
plurals ; as, brothers and brethren. These plurals gen- 
erally have different meanings. 

Root Changes. — A few nouns change the vowel of 
the root to form the plural ; as, feet, teeth^ mice^ men^ 
women, geese, lice. 

Some Foreign Nouns retain their foreign plurals. 
The plural of foeus is foci and of analysis is analyses. 
Some of these words have both an English and a for- 
eign plural ; thus, vertexes and vertices. It is better to 
use the English plural in such cases unless the two 
forms have different meanings. 

EXERCISE 

The foreign plurals of these nouns are still in general use. 
Learn the meanings and the plurals of the nouns. Use the 
plurals in sentences : oasis, focus, parenthesis, ahimna, alum- 
nus, bandit, analysis, formula, crisis, axis, radius, stratum, 
larva, appendix, phenomenon. 

Figures, SymtMls, and Letters form their plurals by 
adding an apostrophe and s; thus, 6's, -|-'s, b's. 
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Plurals of Compound Words. — Most compound words 
can be analyzed into a main word and an adjunct. The 
main word is generally made plural ; thus, brother s-in- 
law^ turiting-deaka^ hangers-on^ bluebirds^ buttercupB^ foot- 
balh^ men-of-war^ hat-boxes. 

When the parts have become so united that the word 
hardly seems a compound word, the tendency is to 
make the last part plural; thus, spoonfuls^ moutJfuU^ 
major-generals. 

Compounds consisting of two nouns sometimes inflect 
both parts ; thus, men-servants. 

Singular and Plural Forms Alike. — A few nouns have 
their singular and plural forms alike. Some of the 
most common of these are, deer^ sheep, swine, trout, 
salmon, brace, yoke, pair, head (of cattle), heathen, score. 

The nouns mile and year must not be confused with this 
group of words. They have both singular and plural forms. 
We may say two pair of oxen and five head of cattle/but we 
must say two miles from here and three years ago, instead of 
two mik from here and three year ago. 
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I. Principal Parts of Strong Verbs 

[w. IB wMk verb. obs. » obsolete.] - 



Pbbbbnt 


Past 


Past Pabticiplb 


abide 


abode 


abode 


arise 


arose 


arisen 


awake 
bear 


awoke, awaked (w.) 
bore 


awoke, awaked (w.) 
borne, born 


beat 


beat 


beaten 


begin 
behold 


began 
beheld 


begun 

beheld, beholden 


bid 
bind 


bade, bid 
bound 


bidden, bid 
bound 


bite 


bit 


bitten, bit 


blow 


blew 


blown 


break 


broke 


broken 


burst 


burst 


burst 


chide 
choose 


chid 
chose 


chidden, chid 
chosen 


cleave 
cling 


clave, cleft (w.) 
clung 


cloven, cleft (w.) 
clung 


come 


came 


come 


crow 


crew, crowed (w.) 


crowed (w.) 


dig 
do 


dug 
did 


dug 
done 


draw 


drew 


drawn 


drink 


drank, drunk 


drunk, drunken 


drive 


drove 


driven 


eat 


ate 

sao 


eaten 
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Pbbsbnt 


Past 


Past Pabticiplb 


faU 


feU 


fallen 


fight 


fought 


fought 


find 


found 


found 


forbear 


forbore 


forborne 


forget 


forgot 


forgotten 


forsake 


forsook 


forsaken 


freeze 


froze 


frozen 


get 


got 


got, gotten 


give 


gave 


given 


grind 


ground 


ground 


grow 


grew 


grown 


hang 


hung 


hung, hanged 


heave 


hove, heaved (w.) 


hoven, heaved (w.) 


hide 


hid 


hidden 


hold 


held 


held 


know 


knew 


known 


lie 


lay 


lain 


ride 


rpde 


ridden 


ring 


rang, rung 


rung 


rise 


rose 


risen 


run 


ran 


run 


see 


saw 


seen 


seethe 


sod, seethed (w.) 


sodden, seethed (w.) 


shake 


shook 


shaken 


shine 


shone 


shone 


shoot 


shot 


shot 


show 


shew (obs.), showed (w 


.) shown, showed (w.) 


shrink 


shrank, shrunk 


shrunk, shrunken 


shrive 


shrove, shrived (w.) 


shriven, shrived (w.) 


sing 


sang, sung 


sung 


sink 


sank, sunk 


sunk, sunken 


sit 


sat 


sat 


slay 


slew 


slain 


slide 


slid 


slidden, slid 


sling 


slung 


slung 


slink 


slunk 


slunk 


smitt 


smote 


smitten 
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Pbbsbnt 


Past 


Past Pabticiplb 


speak 


spoke 


spoken 


spin 


spun 


spun 


spring 
stand 


sprang, sprung 
stood 


sprung 
stood 


stave 
steal 


stove, staved (w.) 
stole 


staved (w.) 
stolen 


stick 


stuck 


stuck 


sting 
stink 
stride 


stung 

stank, stunk 
strode 


stung 
stunk 
stridden 


strike 


struck 


struck, stricken 


string 
strive 


strung 
strove 


strung 
striven 


swear 


swore 


sworn 


swim 


swam, swum 


swum 


swing 
take 


swung 
took 


swung 
taken 


tear 


tore 


torn . 


thrive 
throw 


throve, thrived (w.) 
threw 


thriven, thrived (w) 
thrown 


tread 


trod 


trodden 


wake 


woke, waked (w.) 


waked 


wear 


wore 


worn 


weave 


wove 


woven 


win 


won 


won 


wind 


wound 


wound 


wring 
write 


wrung 
wrote 


wrung 
written 
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II. Principal Parts of Irregular Weak Verbs 



Pbesent 

bend 

bereave 

beseech 

bleed 

blend 

breed 

bring 

build 

bum 

buy 

cast 

catch 

cleave 

clothe 

cost 

creep 

cut 

dare 

deal 

dream 

dwell 

feed 

feel 

flee 

freight 

gild 

grave 

have 

hear 

hew 

hide 

hit 

hurt 

keep 

kneel 



Past 


Past Participle 


bent 


bent 


bereft 


bereft, bereaved 


besought 


besought 


bled 


bled 


blended 


blent 


bred 


bred 


brought 


brought 


built, builded 


built, builded 


burnt, burned 


burnt, burned 


bought 


bought 


cast 


cast 


caught 


caught 


cleft, cleaved 


cleft, cleaved 


clad, clothed 


clad, clothed 


cost 


cost 


crept 


crept 


cut 


cut 


durst, dared 


dared 


dealt 


dealt 


dreamt, dreamed 


dreamt, dreamed 


dwelt 


dwelt 


fed 


fed 


felt 


felt 


fled 


fled 


freighted 


fraught, freighted 


gilded, gilt 


gilded, gilt 


graved 


graved, graven 


had 


had 


heard 


heard 


hewed 


hewed, hewn 


hid 


hid, hidden 


hit 


hit 


hurt 


hurt 


kept 


kept 


knelt 


knelt 
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Present 


Past 


Past Pabticiplb 


knit 


knit, knitted 


knit, knitted 


lay 


laid 


laid 


lead 


led 


led 


leap 


leaped, leapt 


leaped, leapt 


learn 


learned, learnt 


learned, learnt 


let 


let 


let 


leave 


left 


left 


light 


lighted, lit 


lighted, lit 


lose 


lost 


lost 


make 


made 


made 


mean 


meant 


meant 


meet 


met 


met 


mow 


mowed 


mowed, mown 


pay 


paid 


paid 


pen (to confine) 


penned, pent 


penned, pent 


pat 


put 


put 


quit 


quit 


quit 


read 


read 


read 


rend 


rent 


rent 


rid 


rid 


rid 


rive 


rived 


rived, riven 


saw 


sawed 


sawed, sawn 


say. 


said 


said 


seek 


sought 


sought 


send 


sent 


sent 


set 


set 


set 


shave 


shaved 


shaved, shaven 


shear 


sheared 


sheared, shorn 


shed 


shed 


shed 


shoe 


shod 


shod 


shoot 


shot 


shot 


show 


showed 


showed, shown 


shred 


shred 


shred 


shut 


shut 


shut 


sleep 


slept 


slept 


sUt 


slit 


slit 


smell 


smelled, smelt 


smelled, smelt 
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Prbsbnt 


Past 


Past Participle 


sow 


sowed 


sowed, sown 


speed 


sped 


sped 


spend 


spent 


spent 


spell 


spelled, spelt 


spelled, spelt 


spill 


spilled, spilt 


spilled, spilt 


spit 


spat 


spit 


split 


split 


split 


spoil 


spoiled, spoilt 


spoiled, spoilt 


spread 


spread 


spread 


strew 


strewed 


strewed, strown 


sweat 


sweat 


sweat 


sweep 


swept 


swept 


sweU 


swelled 


swelled, swollen 


teach 


taught 


taught 


tell 


told 


told 


think 


thought 


thought 


thrust 


thrust 


thrust 


weep 


wept 


wept 


wend 


wended, went 


wended 


wet 


wet 


wet 


whet 


whetted, whet 


whetted, whet 


work 


worked, wrought 


worked, wrought 
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CONJUGATION AND SYNOPSIS 

Conjugation of the Verb Be 

Indicative Mode 
Pbbsent Tense 



SIKOULAR 

1. I am happy. 

2. Thou art happy. 
You are happy. 

3. He is happy. 



1. I was happy. 

2. Thou wast happy. 
You were happy. 

3. He was happy. 



PLURAI. 

We are happy. 
You are happy. 

They are happy. 



Past Tense 



We were happy. 
You were happy. 

They were happy. 



Future Tense 



1. I shall be happy. 

2. Thou wilt be happy. 
You will be happy. 

3. He will be happy. 



We shall be happy. 
You will be happy. 

They wiU be happy. 



Pbesbnt Perfect Tense 



1. I have been happy. 

2. Thou hast been happy. 
You have been happy. 

3. He has been happy. 



We have been happy. 
You have been happy. 

They have been happy. 
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Past Pbbfsct Tense 



1. I had been happy. 

2. Thou hadat been happy. 
You had been happy. 

3. He had been happy. 



We had been happy. 
You had been happy. 

They had been happy. 



FuTUBE Pebfegt Tense 



1. I shall have been happy. 

2. Thou wiU have been happy. 
You will have been happy. 

3. He wUl have been happy. 



We shall have been happy. 
You will have been happy. 

They will have been happy. 



Subjanctive Mode 

(Often found in conditional clsases.) 
Present Tense 



1. 

2. 
3. 


I be happy. 
Thou be happy. 
You be happy. 
He be happy. 


We be happy. 
You be happy. 

They be happy. 
Past Tense 


1. 
2. 

3. 


I were happy. 
Thou wert happy. 
You were happy. 
He were happy. 


We were happy. 
You were happy. 

They were happy. 




Present Perfect Tense 


1. 
2. 


I have been happy. 
Thou hast been happy. 


We have been happy. 
You have been happy. 



You have been happy. 
3. He have been happy. 



They have been happy. 



Note. — Notice that the third singular, present subjunctive of the 
verb have differs from the corresponding indicative. 
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Past Perfect Tbnsb 

SINOULAB PLUSAIi 



1. I had been happy. 

2. Thou hadst been happy. 
You had been happy. 

3. He had been happy. 



We had been happy. 
You had been happy. 

They had been happy. 



Imperative Mode 
Present Tense 



2. Be happy. 
Verbals 

Infin. be, 

Pr. Part. being. 

Past Part, been. 

Gerund being. 



Be happy. 

Verbal Phrases 

Infin. Ph. have been, 

Pr. Part. Ph. having been. 
Past Part. Ph. 
Gerund Ph. ' having been. 



Synopsis of the Weak Verb Praise in the First Person 
and Singular Number 

Active Voice 
Indicative Mode 
common form emphatic form proaressiye form 



Pres. 1 praise, 1 do praise. 

Past 1 praised. 1 did praise. 

Future I shall praise. 

Pres. Perf. I have praised. 
Past Perf. I had praised. 
FuT. Perf. I shall have praised. 



I am praising, 

I was praising. 

I shall be praising. 

I have been praising, 

I had been praising, 

I shall have been praising. 



Subjunctive Mode 
(Often found in conditional olauBos.) 



Pres. I praise. 

Past I praised, 

Pres. Perf. I have praised. 
Past Perf. I had praised. 



I be praising, 
I were praising. 
I have been prmising. 
I had been praising. 
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Pres. Praise, 
Verbals 

Inf. 

Pres. Part, 

f^AST Part. 



Imperative Mode 

(Second person only.) 

Do praise. Be praising. 



Gerund 



praise. 

praising. 

praised 

(Passive). 
praising. 



Do be praising. 
Verbal Phrases 

Inf. Ph. have praised. 

Pres. Part. Ph. having praised. 
Past. Part. Ph. 

Gerund Ph. having praised. 



Passive Voice 
IiiDicATivE Mode 



Pres. 
Past 
Future 
Past Perf. 
FuT. Perf. 



COMMON FORM 

I am praised. 

I was praised. 

I shall be praised. 

I had been praised. 

1 shall have been praised. 



PBOOBBSSIVE FORM 



I am being praised. 
I was being praised. 

1 Phrases possible but not 
in common use. 



Subjunctive Mode 



Pres. I be praised. 

Past I were praised. 

Pres. Perf. I have been praised. 

Past Perf. I had been praised. 



I be being praised. 
I were being praised. 

Not in common use. 



Pres. 



Imperative Mode 
(Second person only.) 
Be praised. Do be praised. 

Verbals and Verbal Phrases 



Past Part. praised (Passive). 

Inf. Phrases be praised. 

have been praised. 
Part, and Gerund Phrases being praised. 

having been praised* 
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Synopsis of the Strong Verb Write in the Third 
Person, Singular Number, and Active Voice 



Prbs. 
Past 
Future 
Pres. Perf. 
Past Perf. 
FuT, Perf. 



Indicatiyb Mods 
common form emphatic form 

He writes. He does write. 

He wrote. He did write. 

He will write. 

He has written. 

He had written. 

He mil have written. 

Subjunctive Mode 



PROGRESSIVE FORM 

He is writing. 
He was writing. 
He will he writing. 
He Aa« been writing. 
He had been writing. 
He will have been 
writing. 



(Often foand in conditional clauses.) 



Pres. 


He write. 


He be writing. 


Past 


He wrote. 


He were writing. 


Pres. Perf. 


He have written. 


He have been writing 


Past Perf. 


He had written. 

Imperative Mode 


He had been writing. 



Pres. 



Write, 



second person 
Do write. Do be writing. Be writing. 



Verbals 

Inf. write. 

Pres. Part, writing. 

Past. Part, written (Passive). 

GERumo writing. 



Verbal Phrases 

Inf. Ph. have written, 

Pres. Part. Ph. having written. 

Gerund Ph. having written. 



APPENDIX IV 

PARSING 
Parsing of Nouns and Pronouns 

To Parse a Word is to give all those characteristics of 
it that have to do with grammar. A lesson in parsing 
nouns and pronouns, then, is a general review of all 
that has been learned about those two classes of words. 
The tise or construction of the word is generally much 
the most important part of the parsing. 



Outline for Parsing Nouns and Pronouns 

(1) Classification. 

(2) Properties . . 



(3) Inflection. 

(4) Construction. 

I made him a sled. 



a. Person. 

b. Number. 

c. Gender. 

d. Case. 



Models 



The word / is a personal pronoun. It is of the first pexsonf 
either masculine or feminine gender, nominative case. Its de- 
clension 18 : 

SiNGULAB Plural 

Norn. 1 we 

Po8s. my, mine our, ours 

ObJ. me us 

It is used as the subject of the verb made. 
The word him is a personal pronoun. It is of the third person 
singular number, masculine gender, objective case. It is declined i 
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Singular Plural 

Nom. he they 

Poss. his their, theirs 

Ohj. him them 
It is used as the indirect object. 

The word sled is a common noun. It is of the third person, 
singular number, neuter gender, objective case. Its declension is : 
Singular Plural 

Nom, and Ohj. sled sleds 

Poss. sled's sleds' 

It is used as the direct object. 

Parsing of Adjectives 
To Parse an Adjective is to tell 

(1) What it does in expressing the thought of the 
sentence. 

(2) Its construction. 

(3) Its comparison, if it is capable of comparison. 

Models 
The smallest child was mitch fatigued. 

1. The word the shows that some particular child is meant by 
the speaker. It is a definite article used as a direct adjunct of the 
noun child. It is not compared. 

2. The word smallest shows what child is meant. It is a limit- 
ing adjective used as a direct adjunct of the noun child. It is 

compared. ^ . . 

Positive small 

Comparative smaller 

Superlative smallest 

3. The &d}ectiye fatigued shows the condition of the child. It 
is used as predicate attribute. It is compared. 

Positive fatigued 

Comparative more fatigued 
Superlative most fatigued 
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Parsing of Verbs 

The Parsing of a Verb should include the following 
points : 

I. Classification. 

1. Copulative or attributive. 

2. If attributive, transitive or intransitive. 

3. Strong or weak. Principal parts. 

II. Properties. 

1. Mode. If subjunctive, give special reason 

for the use of the form. 

2. Tense. Note any difference between tense 

form and time meaning. 

3. Person. 

4. Number. 

III. Syntax. Give subject. 

Models for Parsing Verb Phrases and Verbs 

If it should rain, you should carry an umbrella, 

(1) Should rain is an attributive intransitive verb phrase. It 
is made up of the verb should and the infinitive rain. The verb 
rain is a new conjugation verb. Its principal parts are rain, rained, 
rained. 

The phrase is in the active voice. It is the subjunctive mode, 
expressing a mere possibility. It is past in form but future in 
meaning. It is in the third person and singular number, to agree 
with the subject it. 

(2) The verb should is an attributive transitive verb, expressing 
obligation. The infinitive carry is its object. It is an irregular 
verb, having only the two forms shall and should. 

It is in the subjunctive mode, because the obligation is doubtful, 
since it depends upon the storming, which is doubtful It is past 
in form and future in meaning. It is in the second person and in 
either singular or plural number to agree with its subject you. 



APPENDIX V 

INDEPENDENT EXPRESSIONS 

An Independent Expression is an expression that has 
some connection in thought but no grammatical connec* 
tion with the rest of the sentence. 

A Nominative of Address (§ 153) is used independ- 
ently. 

An Interjection is a word used independently to ex* 
press sudden feeling but not used as a name. 

Examples : Oh, O, alas, ah, heigh-ho. 

An Absolttte Phrase is an independent expression con* 
sisting of a noun or a pronoun and its adjunct. The 
first word of the adjunct is generally a verbal ; thus, 

Mary hdng tired^ we went home early; Robin Hood 
turned away, the sheriff foUomng him; The planting is 
generally done in beds, the seeds being sawn broadcast. 
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R^erences are to sections unless othenoise specified. 



Absolute phrase, Appendix V. 

Acts, transitive and intransitive, 
34-35. 

Adjective, 83; uses of, 103; often 
misused, Exercises 109, 114; 
classes, Exercise 221; number 
inflection, 183, 184; comparison, 
186-188; parsing, Appendix IV. 

Adjuncts, Exercise 83; 78; classi- 
fication according to use, 79-81 ; 
classification according to form, 
82-88 ; position of, 92, 93. 

Adverb, 84; model for describing, 
Exercise 112; rules, 105, 262; 
drill for choosing correctly, 
Exercises 114, 312; conjunctive, 
Exercise 310 ; 249 ; inflection, 251. 

AmonfiT, 260 (7). 

And, 100, 101, page 120; 262 (1). 

Anecdote, 28, Exercise 22. 

Antecedent of pronoun, 143, 146, 
150, 151, 210 (6). 

Appositive, 108; punctuation of, 
109; clause, 128,130. 

Art, principles of household, 61, 
Exercise 82. 

Articles, 181; rule, 182. 

As, 250,262(2). 

AssertinfiT and assuminfir. Exer- 
cises 1, 2; 11 ; Exercise 5. 

At, 260. 

Attribute, 8-9, Exercise 4. 

Be, 64, Exercise 249; 219; conjuga- 
tion. Appendix III. 
Become, 26. 
Between, 260 (7). 



Can, could, 219, 247, 248. 

Capital letters, 19, 31, 138-140, 147. 

Case, 163-167 ; how to make posses- 
sive, 168-170. 

Clause, 88. 
adjective, 88; kinds of, Exercise 
142; 118-119; punctuation of, 
120; position of, 121. 
adverbial, 88 ; kinds of. Exercises 
148, 149; 124; incomplete, 123; 
punctuation of, 126. 
noun, 88, 127 ; punctuation of, 130. 

Clearness, 3. 

Club, how to form, 220 ; purposes, 
223. 

Comma, 98-99, 109, 116, 120, 126, 
130, 154. 

Comparison, of adjectives, 187, 
188 ; of adverbs, 251. 

Comx>osition, meaning of word, 2; 
what makes composition good, 
3, 44 ; relation of grammar to, 4. 

Composition exercises, 23, 64, 66, 
69, 81, 97, 132, 146, 147, 176, 219. 
226, 230, 231, 242, 243, 244, 246, 
269, 272, 304, 306, 308, 321. 

Composition topics, for lists of 
topics and topic sentences see 
the following pages: 4, 12, 20, 
30, 36, 53, 60, 67, 76, 84, 93, 108, 
109, 119, 120, 123, 126, 133, 142, 
162, 168, 168, 184, 202, 207, 223, 
238, 251, 262, 271, 291, 304, 310, 
317, 320. 

Compound element. Exercise 98 ; 
94-96 ; punctuation of, 98. 

Condition and quality, 11. 
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Conjufiration, Exercise 249; 209; 

Exercise 276 ; 230 ; Appendix III. 
Conjunction, coordinate, 97 ; rales, 

100, 101 ; classes, 262. 
subordinate, 263. 
Constitution, writing a, 222. 
Copula, 15; other uses besides 

asserting, 22-25 ; rules, 27 ; drill 

in choosing, Exercises 20, 27. 

See also exercises on verbs. 
Correctness, 3. 

Declension, pages 219-222. 

Description, examples of, Exer- 
cises 41, 44, 111, 270, 290; com- 
pared with a picture, 122: 
arrangement of elements. Exer- 
cises 146, 147. 

Details, use of, in writing, 48; 
Exercise 49; 122. 

Bach, 158 (2), 210 (1). 

Each other. Exercise 122, sen- 
tence 5; 109-110. 

Editorials, 264. 

Either, 158 (2), 210 (2), 262 (2). 

Essential parts of sentences, 12 ; 
Exercise 83 ; 77. 

Every, 158 (2). 

Explanation, examples of, Exer- 
cises 28, 118, 196, 290; purpose 
of, 106. 

Figrurative langruagre, 189-193. 
Prom, 260 (1). 

Gender, Exercise 206 ; 159-162. 
Gerund, 200. 
Go, 219. 

Grammar, its relation to composi- 
tion, 4. 
Grow, Exercise 17 ; 26. 

Hobbies, Exercise 159. 



Idioms, 239, 240. 

In, 260 (2). 

Indirect object, 113. 

Infinitive, 201 ; preceded by to, 202 ; 
as appositive, 203; with a sub- 
ject, 204. 

Infiection, 155; of nouns and pro- 
nouns, pages 208-222, Appendix 
I ; of adjectives, pages 229-231 ; of 
verbs, pages 253-262 ; of adverbs, 
page 308. 

Interest, 3. 

Interjection, 49, Appendix V. 

Interrogration point, 31, 147. 

Into, 260 (2). 

Invitations and replies, 179, 180. 

Keller, Helen, 2. 
Kind of, 182. 

Langruagre, 1. 

Lay, Exercise 266. 

Letter writingr, page 67; 178; page 

223; formal social notes, 179; 

informal social notes, 180. 
Lie, Exercise 266. 
Like, 125; Exercise 153. 

May, might, Exercise 15; 219, 246, 

248; Exercise 302. 
Metaphor, 191. 
Mode, Exercise 254; 211, 212. 
Models of grood writingr : 
Anecdote, page 30. 
Method of Preparing Seed Corn 

for Storing f page 35. 
A Cyclone, page 37. 
The Horse and the Donkey, page 

48. 
A Well-known Breed of Chickens, 

page 50. 
Passage from Travels with a 

Donkey, page 58. 
The Useless Bolts, page 74. 
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A Christmas Tree, page 81. 

HoiLsehold Art, page 92. 

The Black Hawk Statue,^Sige 126. 

Hoeing as a Fine Art, page 132. 

Raising New Varieties of Peonies 
from Seed, page 198. 

** Dropping Song " of the Mocking 
Bird, page 269. 

Camping, page 287. 

The Oreen Beacon, page 303. 

Example of good verse, page 313. 

Caught, page 316. 
Modifier, page 97, footnote. 
Motions, 221. 
Must, Exercise 15; 219, 245. 

Newspaper, departments of, 131; 
making a class paper, 132 ; page 
325; editorial, 264. 

Nominative of address. Exercise 
198; 153,164. 

Not, 252 (2). 

Noun, Exercise 53; 50, 52; as ad- 
jective adjunct, 107-111; as 
adverbial adjunct, 112-113; 
meaning of word, 133; common, 
133,135,136; proper, 133, 134, 
138-140; abstract, 136; collec- 
tive, 137, 158 (1), 210 (4) ; inflec- 
tion, pages 208-219, Appendix I ; 
declension. Exercise 218; lists 
of uses, 164r-166; parsing. Ap- 
pendix. IV. 

Number, of nouns and pronouns, 
156-168; Appendix IV; of ad- 
jectives, 183, 184. 

Object, Exercise 32; 36-41, 247. 
On, 260(3). 

One another, 109, 110. 
Only, Exercise 117. 
Or, 210 (2), 262 (2). 
Outlines, pages 12, 20, 21, Exercise 
75; pages 93, 142; Exercise 196. 



Parsing*, Appendix IV. 

Participle, 196; uses, 197 ; equiva- 
lent to adjective clause, 198; 
dangling. Exercise 235; 199; in 
absolute phrase. Appendix V. 

Parts of speech, 49. 

Period, 9, 31. 

Person, of pronouns, 148 ; of verbs, 
208, 210. 

Personification, 192. 

Phrase, verb, 69; adjective, 86; 
adverbial, 87 ; prepositional, 
114 ; punctuation of, 115. 

Picture studies : 
Departure of the Mayflower, page 

68. 
Black Hawk Statue, page 125. 
Joan of Arc, page 152. 

Poetry, form of, 253-255; more 
than rhyme and rhythm, 256 ; 
scanning. Exercises 314, 315. 

Possessive modifier, 107, 165 ; 
form of, 168-170. 

Predicate, 16. 

Predicate attribute, 6, 14 ; of 
identification, 18 ; of classifica- 
tion, 18 ; of existence, 20 ; of 
possession, 38; of lack or need, 
39 ; of obligation, 40 ; of ability, 
247. 

Predicate attribute of the 
object, Exercise 46 ; 47. 

Prepositional phrase, 114 ; punc- 
tuation of, 115. 

Prepositions, Exercise 133; 114, 
Exercise 134 ; history of, 258; 
not inflected, 259 ; remarks on 
use of some, 260 ; drill in choos- 
ing, Exercise 318. 

Pronoun, Exercise 53; 51; rules, 
53, 117, 158, 162, 164^167; drill in 
choosing. Exercises 66, 140, 151, 
205, 207, 209, 210; as adjective 
adjunct, 107-111; as adverbial 
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adjanct, 112, 113 ; list of con- 
structions, 164-166 ; conjunctive, 
Exercise 177; 142-144, 176, 176; 
relative, page 186, footnote ; in- 
terrogative. Exercise 183 ; 146, 
175; personal, Exercise 190; 
148,172-174; adjective. Exercise 
192; 149, 177; antecedent, 143, 
145, 150, 151, 210 (6) ; inflection, 
pages 208-217; agreement of, 
158, 162 ; declension, 171-177 ; 
parsing. Appendix IV. 
ProvlnciallBmB, 240. 

Quality and condition, 10. 
Question, direct and indirect. 

Exercise 187 ; 147. 
Question mark, 31, 147. 
Quotation, 130; Exercise 187; 147. 

Raise, Exercise 267. 

Rhythm, 253; Exercise 314; kinds 

of, 254 ; irregularities, 255 ; value 

of studying, 257. 
Rise, Exercise 267. 
Root form of verb, 65. 

Sentence, declarative. Exercises 

1, 2; 5; interrogative, 29, 31; 

imperative, 30,31; complex, 89; 

simple, 90; compound, 96, 99; 

good sentence structure, 102; 

poor sentence structure, 102, 

Exercise 106. 
Set, Exercise 264. 
Shall, should, 75, 219; 241, 243, 

244. 
Should, 75, 219, 241, 244. 
SimUe, 190. 
Sincerity, 3. 
Sit, Exercise 264. 
Slanff, 205, 240. 
So, 252(2). 
Specific words, 141. 



Story tellinff, 32, Exercise 29; 

68 ; Exercises 74, 290. 
Subject of sentence, 13; base of, 

17. 
of thought, 7, 9. 
Synopsis of verbs, 236, Appendix 

III. 
Syntax, 116. 

Tense, of verbs, 206; of verb 
phrases, 226-229; sequence of. 
Exercise 289; 237; Exercise 293; 
choice of, 238. 

That, these, 129, 184. 252 (3). 

Them, 104. 

There, 21, 239. 

To, 65 ; page 79, footnote ; 74, 202, 
260(5). 

Topics, see Composition. 

Topic sentence. Exercises 14, 245. 
See also lists of composition 
topics. 

Unity, 152, Exercise 196. 
Upon, 260(3). 

Variety, 59-60, 91. 

Verb, 54 ; copulative, 55 ; attribu- 
tive, 56 ; transitive, 57 ; intran- 
sitive, 58 ; root form of, 65 ; 
drill in choosing correct forms, 
Exercises 80, 253, 264-268, 297, 
298, 302 ; conjugation, 209, 230, 
Appendix III ; agreement of, 
210 ; principal parts, 213, Ap- 
pendix n ; new conjugation, or 
weak, 215, 217 ; old conjugation, 
or strong, 216, 217 ; irregular, 
218, 219; synopsis, 236; pars- 
ing. Appendix IV. 

Verbal, 62-67 ; classes, 194r-201. 

Verb phrase, Exercise 76 ; 69 ; 
copulative, 70 ; attributive, 71 ; 
transitive, 72 ; intransitive, 73 ; 
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expressions mistaken for, 69, 
75 ; necessity of, 224 ; verb 
forms used in, 69, 74, 226, 229 ; 
future, 226 ; perfect, Exercise 
273 ; 227, 228 ; progressive, Ex- 
ercise 279 ; 231 ; emphatic, 232 ; 
passive. Exercise 282 ; 233, 234 ; 
idiomatic nature of, 239 ; pars- 
ing, Appendix IV. 
Vocabulary, need of large, 45, 60 ; 
how to increase, 46 ; effect of 
slang upon, 205. 



Voice, Exercise 282 ; 233 ; how to 
change from active to passive, 
234 ; uses of passive, 235. 

What, 145, 160. 

WWch, 142, 176. 

Who, 142, 160, 175. 

Will, woxild, 219, 242-244. 

Word studies. Exercises 18, 42. 
51, 52, 55, 65-68, 82, 108, 109, 115, 
133, 170, 171, 175, 271, 291, 307. 

Writingr, purposes of, 43-44. 



